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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

The  "  Third  Series  "  of  Scottish  Notes 
and  Queries  commences  under  encouraging 
auspices.  The  response  to  the  appeal 
for  subscriptions  for  copies,  both  from 
home  and  abroad,  has  exceeded  expecta- 
tions ;  and  if  the  promised  contributions 
of  subject  matter  be  forthcoming  from 
time  to  time,  the  magazine  should  prove 
a  distinct  success. 

Readers  are  respectfully  invited  to  use 
the  "  Queries  "  and  "  Answers  "  section  for 
the  securing  and  diffusing  of  information. 

Contributions  of  suitable  matter,  notes, 
queries,  and  answers,  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  John  A.  Henderson,  Avondale,  Cults, 
Aberdeenshire.  Communications  in  regard 
to  advertisements,  etc.,  to  be  sent  to  the 
the  Publishers,  Milne  &  Hutchison,  64 
N  etherki  rkgate,  A  be  rdee  1 1 . 


PAUL  JONES, 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 
I. 

The  name  of  Paul  Jones  is  familiar  to  most 
Scotsmen,  but  further  than  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  popular  knowledge  of  the  out- 
standing events  in  his  career  is  of  the  haziest 
description,  and  that  the  majority  entertain 
misconceptions  as  to  the  life  and  actions  of 
the  man.  He  was,  and  still  is,  regarded  by 
many  as  cruel  and  inhuman  in  conduct,  a 
rover  of  the  seas,  a  buccaneer,  a  pirate.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  no  term  of  reproach  is  justly 
applicable  to  his  name.  Paul  Jones  was  in 
every  way  a  gentleman,  his  actions  were 
governed  by  a  strict  sense  of  honour,  he 
fought  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  he  fought  clean.  He  was  the 
very  reverse  of  being  cruel  and  inhuman,  and 
was  more  than  usually  punctilious  in  matters 
involving  honour  and  justice.  In  his  day  he 
was  welcomed  in  the  highest  circles,  and  was 
the  friend  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lafayette, 
Morris,  and  many  other  distinguished  men. 

What  in  all  probability  has  led  to  Paul 
Jones  being  stigmatised  as  "  rebel "  and 
"pirate"  is  the  fact  that  he  fought  for  the 
land  of  his  adoption  against  the  country  of  his 
birth.  Many  others  now  unheard  of  did  the 
same,  but  with  the  difference  that  Jones's 
efforts  made  a  deeper  impression  and  were 
crowned  with  a  greater  mede  of  success. 

There  is  not  a  little  in  this  man's  career 
that  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  and  a  resem- 
blance to  more  than  one  aspect  of  the  recent 
world-wide  struggle.  For  instance,  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  Paul  Jones  was 
the  founder  of  the  American  Navy  and  com- 
manded the  first  real  American  man-of-war. 
What  we  owe  to  that  navy  of  which  Jones 
laid  the  foundation  stone,  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.    Again  Jones  harassed  the  Scottish 
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coast  and  caused  quite  as  much  alarm  and 
consternation  as  the  sporadic  raids  of  the 
commanders  of  the  fugitive  German  cruisers, 
but  unlike  them  his  efforts  were  all  concent- 
rated to  cause  no  damage  unjustified  by  the 
code  of  war,  and  to  inflict  no  hardship  upon 
the  civilian  population.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  this 
man  would  not  prove  devoid  of  interest,  and 
in  that  hope  we  submit  the  following  details- 
Paul  Jones — or  to  give  him  his  baptismal 
name,  John  Paul— was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkbean,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  a  few  miles  from 
Dumfries,  on  the  6th  July,  1747.  Pie  was 
come  of  humble  parentage,  for  his  father,  also 
John  Paul,  was  gardener  to  Air.  Craik  of 
Arbigland.  Some  authorities  state  him  to 
have  been  a  small  farmer  but  there  is  really 
nothing  contradictory  in  the  two  versions  for 
the  man  might  have  been  both  at  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

From  his  very  infancy  young  John  showed 
a  deep  love  Tor  the  sea,  and,  while  still 
a  mere  boy,  began  his  career  upon  that 
unstable  'element.  In  1759,  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  be  became  an  apprentice 
on  board  a  small  trader  of  148  tons. 
Five  years  later  he  became  second  mate, 
and  in  another  year  first  mate.  John, 
however,  did  not  wish  his  energies  confined 
to  such  small  craft,  but  the  change  he  made 
was  not  altogether  a  fortunate  one,  for  we 
next  find  him  on  board  a  slaver.  For  two 
years — 1766-67 — he  remained  in  the  slave 
trade,  but  so  disgusted  did  he  become  with 
the  horrors  of  this  nefarious  traffic  that  in  the 
latter  year  he  refused  to  embark  on  another 
voyage.  In  17 68  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  trading  vessel,  named  the  John, 
and  this  appointment  he  retained  for  the 
ship's  next  three  voyages. 

Long  before  this  a  distant  relative  of  the 
family  had  emigrated  to  America,  where  he 
eventually  became  a  rich  Virginia  planter. 
William  Jones  by  name,  and  a  native  of  Kirk- 
bean, he,  in  1743— four  years  before  the  birth 
of  young  John — visited  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood.  Unmarried,  or  at  least  childless, 
he  then  adopted  John's  elder  brother, 
William,  who  by  virtue  of  the  adoption 
assumed  the  name  of  William  Paul  Jones. 
While   in  command  of  the    trader  John, 


young  John  Paul  visited  his  brother  twice 
at  Rapahannock. 

Old  William  Jones  died  in  1 760,  leaving 
all  his  possessions  to  his  adopted  son.  It 
would  appear  that  young  William  Jones  had 
not  married,  for  in  his  will  his  adopted 
father   made   young   John    Paul  residuary 

j  legatee,  in  the  event  of  his  brother  dying 
without  issue,  but  stipulating  that  he  too 
should  assume  the  name  of  Jones.  Young 
William  Jones  died  childless  in  1773,  and 
John  Paul  now  became  John  Paul  Jones, 
and  the  possessor  of  3000  acres  of  plantation, 
with  all  the  staff  of  slaves,  20  horses,  80 
cattle,  and  a  sloop  of  20  tons.  Shortly  after 
succeeding  to  these  possessions  he  liberated 
all  the  slaves  on  his  estate.  Evidently 
slavery  in  all  its  aspects  found  little  favour 
with  him,  and  his  action  in  the  present  case, 
and  his  repugnance  to  service  on  .board  a 
slave  trader  do  not  at  all  correspond  with 
the  "inhumanity"  afterwards  laid  to  his 
charge.  Plow  he  spent  the  time  for  the  few 
years  preceding  his  brother's  death  is  not 
clear,  but  for  the  next  two  years  after  that 
event  he  devoted  himself  to  the  management 
of  his  newly  acquired  estate. 

For  this  short  period  Paul  Jones  lived  the 
life  of  a  planter,  but  now  occurred  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  which 
altered  the  whole  current  of  his  after  life. 
Imbued  with  sentiments  of  liberty,  he,  in 
1775,  sailed  for  New  York,  and  while  there 
wrote  to  several  members  of  Congress, 
offering  to  place  at  their  service  his  seafaring 
knowledge.  His  offer  was  duly  accepted, 
and  on  the  24th  June  of  the  same  year  he 
was  placed  on  the  Provisional  Marine  or 
Naval  Committee.  This  Committee  con- 
sisted of  four  other  merchant  captains  apart 
from  Jones,  but  so  forceful  was  his  personality 
that  he  soon  assumed  a  dominating  position, 

I  and  may  be  said  to  have  taken  complete 

I  control. 

j      On  the  22nd  December,  1775.  this  Com- 
I  mittee  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American 
!  Navy,  and  Paul  Jones  was  the  lir.it  to  receive 
j  commission.    His  ship  was  named  the  Alfred, 
I  and  from  her  he  flew  the  first  American  flag 
ever  unfurled  on  a  regular  m.m-of-war.  This 
flag  was  not.  however,  the  familiar  stars  and 
stripes,  but  an  emblem  showing  a  pine  tree 
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and   rattlesnake,   and   bearing   the   motto,  ; 
"Don't  tread  on  me."     About  two  years  ' 
later  the  flag  was  changed  by  an  order  of 
Congress  as  follows  : — 

"Resolved  that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  j 
United  States  of  America  be  thirteen  stripes,  | 
alternate  red  and  white.    That  the  Union  be  \ 
Thirteen  Stars  in  a  Blue  Field,  representing 
a  new  constellation." 

Transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Provi- 
dence,  mounting  twelve  four-pounders,  with 
a  complement  of  seventy  men,  Jones  cruised  j 
from  the  Bermudas  to  the  Gut  of  Canso,  and  j 
made  sixteen  prizes  in  little  more  than  six 
weeks. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  transferred  from 
the  command  of  the   Providence  to  that  | 
of  the  Ranger.     On   this   vessel   he  was  : 
destined  soon  to  make  his  presence  felt,  j 
Taking  advantage  of  the  state  of  matters 
which  existed  between  Britain  and  America,  I 
France,  which  nourished  a  grudge  against  j 
the  former  country,'  now  declared  war  against  j 
her.      In  order  to  secure  some  degree  of 
co  operation  Paul  Jones  sailed  from  America  I 
to  France.     On  the  2nd  December,  1777, 
he  arrived  at  Nantes,  and  in  the  following 
January  repaired  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of 
making  arrangements   with  the  American  j 
ministers  and  the  French  Government.  In 
February    he    conveyed    some  American 
vessels  to  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  afterwards  j 
returning  to  Brest.     In  the  meantime  he 
had  formed  a  resolution  to  raid  the  Scottish  ■ 
coast,  and  while  at  Brest  he  confided  his  I 
plan  to  the   French   Admiral,  d'Aruilliers,  j 
who  did  all  he  could  to  forward  it. 

Before  this  the  British  fleet  had  captured 
several  American  citizens  at  sea,  and  these 
they  had  imprisoned  as  rebels  and  traitors, 
refusing  their  liberation,  and  probably  treat- 
ing them  with  no  very  high  degree  of  con- 
sideration. Jones's  intention  was  to  land  on 
the  Scottish  coast,  and  seize  the  person  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  liberation  or 
better  treatment  of  the  American  prisoners. 
With  this  purpose  in  view  he  left  Brest,  and 
sailed  through  the  Bristol  Channel  without 
drawing  notice  or  creating  alarm.  On  the 
night  of  the  22nd  or  early  morning  of  the 
23rd  April,  177S,  Paul  Jones  put  into  White-  . 


haven,  in  Cumberland.  With  two  ships' 
boats  he  entered  the  harbour  and  landed, 
clambered  over  the  battery  ramparts,  spiked 
the  guns,  and  surprised  and  captured  the 
garrison  asleep  in  their  beds.  In  the  harbour 
were  between  three  hundred  and  four  hun- 
dred boats  all  aground,  as  it  was  low  water, 
and  while  he  was  conducting  the  landing 
operations,  he  ordered  his  lieutenant  to  burn 
them.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  lieu- 
tenant failed  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  on 
his  return  Jones  set  about  doing  so  himself. 
By  this  time,  however,  day  had  dawned,  the 
alarm  had  been  given,  and  men  were  pouring 
into  Whitehaven  in  numbers  indicating  that 
a  longer  stay  would  be  dangerous.  A  few 
vessels  only  were  destroyed,  when  Jones  had, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

Again  boarding  the  Ranger  he  sailed  for 
the  north  coast  of  the  Solway,  and  anchored 
in  Kirkcudbright  Bay.  Landing  with  a  party 
of  officers  and  men  they  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Lord  Selkirk's  house,  in  St. 
Mary's  Isle,  near  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright. 
They  had  not,  however,  gone  far  when  they 
were  informed  that  the  Earl  was  not  at  home. 
On  receiving  this  information  Jones  immedi- 
ately turned  back,  but  allowed  his  men  to 
proceed,  instructing  his  officers  to  allow  none 
of  the  seamen  to  enter  the  house,  to  demand 
the  family  plate,  but  to  take  only  what  was 
given,  to  make  no  search,  to  do  no  damage, 
and  to  act  with  civility  and  courtesy.  Jones 
would  not  even  have  done  this  had  it  not 
been  that  men  and  officers  alike  insisted  on 
their  right  to  plunder,  and  he  only  granted 
them  the  aforesaid  concession  in  order  to 
get  out  of  a  difficult  situation.  The  officers 
and  men  acted  up  to  the  instructions  given, 
and,  returning  with  the  plate,*  Jones  sailed 
from  the  Solway. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day — 24th 
April,  177S — the  British  man-of-war  Drake 
saw  the  Ranger,  and  came  out  from  Carrick- 
fergus,  in  Ireland,  determined  to  engage  her 
in  battle.    This  vessel  mounted  twenty  guns, 


*  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Jones  that  he  purchased 
with  his  own  money  from  the  captors,  the  whole  of 
the  plate,  which  he  afterwards  carefully  restored  to 
the  Selkirk  family.  Lady  Selkirk  wrote  gratefully 
acknowledging  his  genero.Mty,  and  integrity  of  char- 
acter. 
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and  had  more  than  her  full  complement  of 
officers  and  men.  The  Ranger  mounted 
eighteen  six-pounders,  and  six  swivels,  and 
had  over  one  hundred  and  forty  men.  Jones 
accepted  battle,  and  a  desperate  encounter, 
which  lasted  one  hour  and  four  minutes, 
followed.  The  Captain  of  the  Drake  was 
killed,  the  Lieutenant  mortally  hit,  and  forty 
other  officers  and  men  were  killed  or  wounded 
before  the  Drake  surrendered.  The  en- 
counter was  a  rather  remarkable  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  first  naval  action  fought  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  was  besides  the 
first  modern  instance  of  a  British  war  vessel 
surrendering  to  an  adversary  of  inferior 
build  and  armament. 


UNIQUE  TESTIMONIAL. 

Rev.  William  Leslie,  of  Balnageith — 
Minister  of  St.  Andrews — Lhanbryd,  who 
died  13th  April,  1839,  at  the  ripe  age  of  91, 
was  a  noted  humorist. 

Ten  years  before  his  death  he  is  stated  to 
have  granted  the  following  testimonial : — 

To  all  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects 
who  can  feel  for  a  fellow  sinner 
in  distress. 
I  beg  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  William 
Jack,  is  a  son  of  my  own  bellman — a  man 
well  known  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
his  honest  poverty  and  his  excessive 
indolence.  The  bearer,  William  Jack,  has 
fallen  heir  to  all  his  father's  poverty,  and  a 
double  share  of  his  improvidence.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  bearer,  William  Jack, 
has  many  active  virtues  to  boast  of,  but  he 
has  not  been  altogether  unmindful  of 
Scriptural  injunctions,  and  has  laboured 
with  no  small  success  to  replenish  the  earth, 
although  he  has  done  but  little  to  subdue 
the  same.  'T'was  his  misfortune  lately  to 
lose  a  cow  by  too  little  care  and  too  much 
bere-chaff,  likewise  that  walking  skeleton 
which  he  calls  a  horse,  has  ceased  to  hear 
the  oppressor's  voice  or  dread  the  tyrant's 
rod.  Now  the  poor  man  has  nothing  to 
look  to  but  the  skin  of  the  defunct,  and 
the  generosity  of  a  benevolent  public,  by 
whom  he  hopes  to  be  stimulated  through 
these  testimonials  with  receipt. 

Will.  Leslie. 


WILLIAM  and  ALEXANDER  BRODIE, 
SCULPTORS. 
I. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  very  widely  remembered 
that  in  this  north-eastern  region  have  arisen 
most  of  the  sculptors  of  quality  that  Scotland 
has  produced.  The  two  Brodies  were  im- 
portant figures  in  that  artistic  succession,  and 
the  purpose  of  these  articles  is  to  tell  some- 
thing more  than  is  generally  known  of  their  life 
and  work.  They  were  vital  men,  of  intense 
interest  to  the  art  life  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
of  Aberdeen. 

William  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  was  the  eldest  son, 
and  Alexander  was  the  younger  son  of  John 
Brodie,  shipmaster,  of  Banff.  William  was 
born  on  22nd  January,  181 5,  the  year  of 
Waterloo,  and  was  fifteen  years  older  than 
Alexander.  W'hile  William  was  still,  a  boy, 
that  is,  in  the  early  twenties  of  last  century, 
John  Brodie  and  his  family  removed  to 
Aberdeen,  and  the  old  people  remained  there 
permanently.  The  mother  of  the  Brodies 
appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  specially 
fine  character,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  it  was  from  her  that  the  sons  derived 
their  marked  artistic  bent. 

The  family  took  up  their  residence  in 
Virginia  Street,  near  the  harbour,  where  they 
had  many  neighbours  then,  of  good  standing, 
connected  with  seafaring  interests.  The 
father  continued  his  shipping  life,  and  was 
in  command  of  the  Aberdeen  schooner, 
"Johnstown,"  subsequently  of  the  "Phoenix," 
till  his  retirement  from  the  sea  sometime 
about  1836-40. 1 

As  a  young  lad,  William  Brodie  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  plumber  in  Aberdeen,  which 
I  might  not  be  considered  an  engaging  occupa- 
!  tion  for  an  artist,  and  yet  it  provided  Brodie 
with  opportunity  for  expression,  for  it  was  in 
the  manipulation  of  figures  in  lead  that  he 
began  to  give  evidence  of  his  true  quality. 

1  John  Brodie,  shipmaster,  father  of  the  Brodies, 
does  not  appear  in  the  "  Aberdeen  Directory  "  after 
1S36-7,  hut  he  was  still  alive  in  1S59.     In  February 
I  of  that  year  a  number  of  figures  were  wantonly 
!  destroyed  by  young  fellows  in  Alexander  Brodie's 
j  studio,  and  they  obtained  the  key  of  the  studio,  by  a 
I  trick,  from  Brodie's  father.    See  Aberdeen  Cilizen, 
5th  February,  1S59. 
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At  that  time  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of 
Aberdeen — the  training  school  for  so  many 
competent  Aberdonians— was  in  the  full  glow 
of  early  zeal.  It  was  founded  in  1824,  and 
there  Brodie  attended  evening  classes  in  art 
subjects.  Others  did  the  same  who  attained 
eminence  in  painting  and  sculpture,  as  in 
other  walks  of  life,  for  among  the  students  in 
the  earlier  years  were  George  Reid,  after- 
wards .P.R.S.A.,  and  Alexander  Bain,  weaver, 
in  due  time  Professor,  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University.1 

In  1829  Alexander,  the  younger  brother, 
was  born  — at  No.  8  Virginia  Street — and  in 
due  time  he  came  to  share  his  brother's  art 
interests.  He  became  an  apprentice  brass- 
finisher — but  by  that  time  William  had 
changed  his  condition  of  life,  and  was 
emerging  into  public  notice. 

In  1 84 1  William  married.  At  that  time 
he  was  employed  at  Broadford  Works,  where, 
among  his  fellow-workmen,  his  ability  as  a 
sculptor,  and  his  prpspects,  were  a  subject  of 
remark.2  He  did  not  confine  himself  to 
leadwork  or  plaster  in  his  studies.  He  was 
painting  in  oil,  and  he  was  acquiring  marked 
skill  in  modelling  in  wax.  It  was  in  this 
latter  connection  that  appeared  what,  so  far 
as  I  know,  was  the  first  public  notice  of 
William  Brodie  as  a  sculptor.  It  was  in 
1846,  in  a  newspaper  note  as  follows  : — 

"  Modelling  in  Wax. — We  have  had  much  pleasure 
in  inspecting  some  specimens  of  this  art,  which  are  to 
be  seen  at  Mr.  Hay's,  Market  Street.  The  artist, 
we  understand,  is  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Brodie,  who  is  employed  as  a  plumber  at  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Co.  He  is  entirely  sell-taught,  and, 
should  circumstances  favour  his  application  to  his 
amateur  pursuit,  he  seems  capable  of  attaining  great 
expertness  in  it.  He  has  modelled  a  medallion,  and 
a  half-length  of  a  gentleman  in  this  city  :  the  likeness  ! 
in  both  cases  being  at  once  recognised." 3 

'See  "Aberdeen  Mechanics'  Institute,"  1912,  by  ! 
the  present  writer.  A  later  student,  and  (I  think) 
the  last  teacher  of  Clay  Modelling  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  was  Henry  Bain  Smith,  sculptor  of  the 
•Burns  Statue;  also  of  busts  in  marble  of  Professor 
Bain,  Rev.  Dr.  Kidd,  and  Principal  Pirie,  Aberdeen 
University,  all  in  the  Reference  Department,  Public 
Library. 

3 At  that  time  Broadford  had  a  branch  weaving 
shop  in  Jopp's  Lane,  where  the  father  of  Mr.  William  1 
Walker,  of  "  The  Bards  of  Bon-Accord,"  was  em- 
ployed, who  often  spoke  of  the  promise  Brodie  gave 
of  coming  distinction  as  a  sculptor. 

>  Aberdeen  Journal,  29  April,  1S46. 


It  can  hardly  have  been  one  of  the  works 
mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  but  from  that 
period  dates  a  half-size  bust  in  wax  that 
William  Brodie  modelled  of  James  Adam, 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  Herald,  a  noted  local 
personage  of  the  time,  who,  with  other  public 
men,  was  beginning  to  interest  himself  in  the 
young  sculptor.  And  the  later  history  of  the 
Adam  bust  is  of  some  interest.  Brodie 
•received  lessons  in  drawing  from  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wilson,  who.  besides  being  the  first  distin- 
guished landscape  photographer  in  Scotland, 
was  an  accomplished  artist.  In  acknowledg- 
ment, Brodie  presented  Wilson  with  the 
Adam  bust,  and  in  Wilson's  home  it  remained 
for  many  years.  It  happened  that  James 
Adam  was  resembled  by  the  late  Dean  of 
Guild  Walker,  and,  indeed,  in  the  Wilson 
home  the  bust  was  regarded  as  a  bust  of  the 
Dean.  Ultimately,  Mr.  Wilson  presented  it 
to  the  Dean,  who,  in  1896,  being  at  the  time 
a  member  of  the  Public  Library  Committee, 
handed  it  over  to  the  Public  Library.  The 
bust  still  stands  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
Library  Committee  Room.3 

It  was  at  this  time  that  William  Brodie 
attracted  the  notice  of  Sheriff  Watson,  well 
known  as  the  founder  of  Industrial  Schools, 
by  the  modelling  of  a  bust,  which  was 
achieved  in  a  singular  way.  Among  Sheriff 
Watson's  papers  after  his  death  was  found  a 
jotting  to  this  effect :  — 

"  I  was  told  yesterday  that  a  bust  of  me  was  in 
Hay's  shop.  I  said  it  could  not  be,  as  I  had  never 
sat  for  my  bust,  but  there  it  is,  the  work  of  a  man 
named  Brodie,  employed  at  Broadford  Works.  I  sent 
him  a  message  to  call,  and  he  has  just  done  so.  I 
asked  him  how  he  caught  the  likeness,  and  he  said 
he  had  met  me  at  James  Simpson's  working  men's 
meetings  and  when  I  came  out  of  the  West  Church. 
He  says  that  one  day  when  he  was  looking  at  me,  I 
looked  at  him,  and  he  said  to  his  wife — '  lie  sees  me 
now.'" 

And  again : — 

"I  have  got  Brodie  to  include  the  hands,  I  told 
Lord  Cockburn  about  his  great  genius,  and  that  he 
wished  to  become  a  sculptor,  and  Cockburn  said — 
'  For  goodness  sake,  Watson,  not  that.  He  will 
never  make  salt  to  his  kail.'"3 

1  Library  Minutes,  and  information  by  Miss  Wilson, 
52  Carden  Place.  For  examples  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
drawings  in  water  colours,  see  walls  of  Main  Stair- 
case, Public  Library. 

'- "  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen,"  1913,  a  remark- 
able little  biography,  by  his  grand-daughter,  Marion 
E.  Angus,  pp.  90-91. 
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The  interest  of  Sheriff  Watson,  James 
Adam  of  the  Herald,  John  Hill  Burton, 
historian  (who  had  left  Aberdeen  and  was 
then  a  young  Edinburgh  lawyer),  had  a 
marked  effect  on  Brodie's  career.  In  1846 
he  gave  up  his  handicraft,  and  left  Aberdeen 
for  Edinburgh,  where  he  began  a  four  years' 
course  of  study  at  the  Trustees'  School  of 
Design.  Anxious,  and  intent,  he  was  an  apt 
student,  and  in  1848  he  carried  off  the  chief 
prize  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  His  friendly 
patron,  James  Adam,  had  this  note  on  the 
event : — 

"  Mr.  Brodie,  the  Artist.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
our  townsman,  Mr.  William  Brodie,  has  gained  the 
chief  prize  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the 
Students  in  their  School  of  Design.  It  was  presented 
to  him  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Institution  by  the 
Lord  Advocate  in  a  very  complimentary  address  ;  and 
it  by  no  means  derogates  from  Mr.  Brodie's  merits 
that  the  designs  of  nine  of  his  competitors,  though 
inferior  to  his,  were  deemed  so  meritorious  that  the 
Trustees  thought  fit  to  award  to  them  additional 
prizes  of  small  amount.  The  subject  of  competition 
was  a  model  of  a  design  for  a  fiat  vase  or  tazzo. 
While  his  competitors  produced  works  of  considerable 
merit  in  detail  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Brodie's  stood 
pre-eminent  in  three  great  qualities —originality, 
classicality,  and  unity  of  design  

"The  progress  which  Mr  Brodie  has  made  as  a 
sculptor  during  little  more  than  a  year  in  Edinburgh 
has  been  rapid,  and  almost  unprecedented.  lie  has 
been  specially  employed  in  executing  busts  of  the 
Lord  Advocate;  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Home  Sec- 
retary ;  Lord  Murray  ;  his  brother,  Mr,  Murray  of 
llenderland  ;  and  several  other  distinguished  people 
of  whom  he  has  produced  excellent  and  pleasing 
likenesses." 1 

Two  things  in  the  above  notice  call  for 
remark.  One  is  the  reference  to  Brodie's 
"classicality.''  It  was  a  distinguishing  and 
ruling  element  in  his  work.  He  admired 
greatly  the  refined,  "statuesque''  beauty  of 
the  old  classical  tradition,  a  tradition  or  style, 
as  it  has  been  pointed  otit,  based  on  the 
works  of  Thorwaldsen,  Canova,  Gibson,  and 
Chantrey.  And  as  one  who  knew  his  work 
more  intimately  perhaps  than  anyone  else 
remarked — "The  style  of  portrait  bust  which 
William  Brodie  admired  intense!},  ami  tried 
to  follow,  was  that  of  Chantrey.*' 


'  Aberdeen  IIl>\i/J,  5  February  1  1S4S.  The  same 
paper  notes  thai  Brqdie  was  engaged  in  bust*  ul  Lord 
Jeffrey,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  aiid  others  .md 
that  he  had  actually  hnidied  iwu  groups  of  sculpljur'e 
fur  the  exhibition  then  about  to  open. 


The  other  point  in  the  Herald's  notice  of 
Brodie  is  the  reference  to  his  studio  work. 
!  While  engaged  in  studies  for  the  School  of 
Design,  Brodie  was  hard  at  work  in  a  studio 
of  his  own,  at  10  Cumberland  Street,  after- 
wards for  a  year  or  two  at  14  Ileriot  Place, 
Edinburgh,  and  was  getting  through  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  work.  A  few  years  after 
he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  prominent  Glasgow  merchant, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  a  patron  of  art,  w  ho  took  an 
interest  in  his  studies.  At  Mr.  Buchanan's 
suggestion  —  and  expense  —  Brodie  visited 
Rome,  and  there  developed  his  sense  of 
classic  style.  But  he  did  more.  1  )r.  Pitten- 
drigh  MacgilHvray,  R.S.A.,  William  Brodie's 
most  distinguished  pupil,  states — "  In  Rome, 
Brodie  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
technical  practice  current  (as  surviving  from 
the  renaissance  period)  in  the  Roman  studios 
of  his  day  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh, 
duplicated  as  far  as  possible  the  ways  of  a 
Roman  studio — and  I,  in  my  turn,  have  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  technical  practice 
acquired  under  Mr.  William  Brodie — a  prac- 
tice of  more  fundamental  value  than  a 
modern  Art  School  training." 

In  the  early  '50's  Brodie  was  joined  in 
Edinburgh  by  his  wife  and  young  family. 
He  was  most  closely  occupied,  and  from  his 
earliest  days  in  Edinburgh  he  became  noted 
I  for  his  skill  in  the  production  of  portrait 
I  busts— often  posthumous  busts — of  which  he 
I  must  have  produced  more  than  any  Scottish 
I  sculptor  who  ever  lived. 

Already,  in  1847,  Brodie  was  showing  work 
•  at  the  Academy  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh. 
!  On  that  occasion,  1847,  he  showed  the 
!  portrait  bust  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
1  above  mentioned,  and  half-a-dozen  other 
I  busts  and  medallion  portraits.'  In  1848  he 
!  exhibited  a  family  group,  and  the  bust  of  the  * 

Lord  Advocate  (afterwards  Lord  Rutherford). 
:  In  1849,  n<~'  showed  the  bust  of  Sheriff 
j  Watson  that  he  had  produced  in  Aberdeen, 
;  a  bust  of  Dante,  and  an  ideal  bust  in  marble 
i  of  Haidee,  the  beautiful  Greek  maid,  restorer 

|  1  See,  for  full  ii>t  of  William  Brodie's  exhibited 
works,  *»  The  koval  Scottish  Academy,"  by  VY.  I). 
M-Ivay,  LL  1).,  R.S.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 

I  and  Frank  Linden.    Maclehose,  1917. 
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of  Don  Juan.  By  1850  he  was  ready  with 
the  Dante  bust  in  marble,  with  a  marble 
bust  of  Mrs.  John  Hill  Burton,  then  deceased, 
and  a  bust  of  Professor  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson. 
In  the  succeeding  few  years  he  exhibited 
busts  and  other  studies  of  Lord  Jeffrey, 
Shakespeare,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Thomas 
Faedj  A.R.S.A.,  Dante  and  Beatrice,  and 
particularly  a  sculpture  group  in  bronzed 
type-metal,  "  Bruce  in  Defence  of  Liberty," 
and  a  model  design  for  a  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington."  His  work  was  attract- 
ing  attention,  and  in  1S52  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  Academy — A.R.S.A. 


2  Of  Brodie's  group  representing  3>ruce,  the  Scots- 
man of  the  day  commented  in  encouraging  terms, 
speaking  of  it  as  spirited  and  bold,  and  "on  the 
whole,  a  fine  thing.''  What  became  of  it  nobody  can 
tell. 

G.  M.  FRASER. 


SALMON '  RECORDS. 

240  taken,  in  one  draught,  at  Montrose,  in 

March,  1759. 
400  caught,  in  one  draught,  at  Rake  Coble, 

on  Spey,  in  June,  1760. 
250  taken,  in  one  draught,  in  the  Ythan,  at 

Newburgh,  in  1760. 
Upwards  of  3,000  caught  in  the  Dee,  in  one 

day,  in  July,  1808. 
2,003  taken  in  the  Spey,  by  four  boats,  in 

100  minutes,  in  July,  18 10. 
405  caught  in  the  Findhorn,  in  one  day,  in 

May,  1S42. 

In  June,  17S0,  the  heritors  of  Nether  Don 
ordered  their  fresh  salmon  to  be  sold  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  at  2d.  per  lb. 

Of  large  specimens,  one  was  got  in  the 
Ythan,  in  July,  1755,  which  weighed  nearly 
70  lbs.  Another  was  secured  from  the 
same  river,  in  July,  1768,  which  scaled  67 

.  lbs.  A  third  was  caught  at  the  Raick 
fishing  in  the  Dee,  in  March,  1764,  which 
weighed  66  lbs.  A  fourth  was  caught  at 
Banff,  in  July,  1772,  of  similar  weight. 

What  were  those,  however,  compared  with 
the  monster  cast  ashore  from  the  Spey,  in 
January,  17 78,  which  was  found  to  weigh 
no  less  than  9  i  lbs.  ! 


RARE  VOLUME  ON  THE  JACOBITE 
REBELLION. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  small  volume 
about  5]  x  3  inches,  written  by  a  Dougal 
Graham,  and  printed  in  Glasgow  in  1787. 
As  a  frontispiece  it  has  a  rather  faded  woodcut, 
which  represents  the  figure  of  a  man  seated, 
and  wearing  a  military  overcoat  of  the  period 
mentioned,  with  what  appears  to  be,  as  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  a  three-cornered  hat  on  his 
head.  The  title  page  proclaims  the  work  to 
be  "An  Impartial  History  of  the  Rise,  Pro- 
gress, and  Extinction  of  the  late  Rebellion  in 
Britain  in  the  years  1  745  and  1  746,  etc.,  Fifth 
Edition."  The  narrative  is  in  doggerel  rhyme, 
consisting  of  190  pages,  and  about  6,000 
lines.  The  work  is  divided  into  15  chapters, 
beginning  with  the  cause  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  landing  of  Prince  Charlie,  and  ending 
with  the  trial  and  execution  of  several  of  the 
principal  Scottish  noblemen  who  were  "out" 
in  the  fateful  "  Forty-five.;;  After  describing 
in  detail  the  landing  of  the  Prince  at  Loch 
Moidart,  and  the  gathering  of  the  clans,  the 
author  proceeds  to  give  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  Highlanders  and  their  weapons  of  war — 

Numbered  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men, 
But  badly  armed,  as  you  may  ken  ; 
With  lockless  guns,  and  rusty  swords, 
Durks  and  pistols  of  ancient  sorts  ; 
Old  scythes,  with  their  rumples  even, 
Into  a  tree  they  had  been  driven  ; 
And  some  with  battens  of  good  oak, 
Vowed  to  kill  at  every  stroke  ; 
Some  had  hatchets  upon  a  pole. 
Mischievous  weapons,  antick  and  droll, 
Was  both  for  cleaving  and  for  clicking, 
And  durking,  too,  their  way  of  speaking. 

This  is  certainly  in  marked  contrast  to  a 
I  fully-equipped  soldier  of  the  present  day. 
j  Coming  to  the  actual  fighting,  there  is  a 
1  rough  plan  of  the  battlefield  of  Prestonpans, 
!  and  the  positions  taken  up  by  the  various 
!  forces.    The  contest  is  described  thus — 
The  furious  Camerons,  led  by  Lochiel, 
With  hideous  cries  gave  such  a  knell, 
As  frighted  both  dragoons  and  horse, 
They  could  not  fight,  but  rore  and  curse: 
And  Sir  John  Cope,  tor  all  his  might 
Went  with  the  foremost  out  of  sight. 

Chapter  III.  describes  the  march  of  the 
i  victorious    Highlander.-   into   England,  the 
taking  of  Carlisle,  the  route  followed  through 
England,  and  the  retreat. 
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The  appearance  of  the  Highlanders  on 
their  return  journey  as  they  entered  Glasgow 
is  given  as  follows  : — 

The  shot  was  rusted  in  the  gun, 

Their  swords  from  scabbards  would  not  twin, 

Their  countenance  fierce  as  a  wild  bear, 

Out  o'er  their  eyes  hang  flown  their  hair, 

Their  very  thighs  red  tanned  quite  ; 

Hut  yet  as  nimble  as  they'd  been  white, 

Their  beards  were  turned  black  and  brown, 

The  like  was  ne'er  seen  in  that  town, 

Some  of  them  did  barefooted  run 

Minded  no  mire  nor  stony  groun', 

But  when  shav'n,  drest,  and  cloth'd  again 

They  turn'd  to  be  like  other  men. 

Chapter  IX.  contains  a  two-page  map  of  the 
field  of  Culloden,  with  apparent  full  details 
of  the  position  of  the  two  armies.  About  10 
pages  are  taken  up  with  a  description  of  the 
battle  and  defeat  of  Prince  Charlie's  forces — 
the  chapter  winding  up  with  the  rather 
mournful  dirge  of  the  parting  of  Lochiel  and 
the  Prince  after  the  battle — 

Their  parting  was  at  Badenoch, 
With  wat'ry  eyes  and  loud  och-hoch, 
Their  bag-pipes  mournfully  did  rore, 
And  Piperoch  Dhonail  was  no  more  ; 
This  was  a  day  of  lamentation, 
Made  many  brave  men  leave  their  nation  ; 
Their  eyes  were  open'd,  all  was  vain, 
Now  grief  and  sorrow  was  their  gain. 

Fully  half  of  the  book  is  then  taken  up  with 
an  account  of  the  flight  and  wanderings  of 
Prince  Charlie,  and  the  hairbreadth  escapes 
he  had  from  being  captured  by  the  Royalist 
forces  before  he  reached  France.  His  arrival 
at  Benbecula  by  boat  with  five  faithful  hench- 
men is  thus  described — 

Now  on  this  isle  they  landed  were  ; 
But  found  no  hou^e  or  shelter  there, 
Except  an  old  stye  of  a  byre, 
Wherein  they  kindled  up  a  fire, 
Shot  a  cow  and  did  her  boil, 
And  made  fine  brochan  of  her  oil. 

No  bedclothes,  but  the  sail  all  wet, 
Without  straw,  bolster,  or  a  matt, 
Where  cows  had  lain  all  night  before, 
A  poor  palace  without  a  door, 
A  bed  of  state,  all  wet  with  shern  : 
Thus  may  the  great  humd'ty  learn. 

Prince  Charlie's  meeting  with  Flora  Mac- 
donald  and  several  others  is  described  in 
detail,  their  setting  out  together  being  a 
modest  Royal  procession,  indeed — 

Now  Charles  by  this  time  was  drest. 

Like  a  Dutch  frow  I  do  protest, 

His  brogues,  indeed,  had  leather  heels, 


And  beard,  well  shaven,  all  conceals; 
But  gown  and  petticoat  so  short, 
Show'd  too  much  legs,  but  no  help  for't. 

His  ultimate  arrival  in  France  is  given  thus — 

No  foes  on  sea  did  them  perplex, 
Till  safe  at  Roscort,  near  Morlaix. 
Then  on  the  29th  did  land 
Poor  Charlie  and  his  broken  band. 

Chapter  XIV.  has  for  its  heading  the 
Trial  and  Execution  of  several  notable 
Jacobites — The  Lord  Kilmarnock,  Cromartie, 
Palmerino,  Lovat,  and  Charles  Ratcliff. 
About  four  pages  of  the  book  detail  the 
execution  of  the  Lord  Kilmarnock,  whose 
ultimate  end  is  described — 

His  neck  right  on  the  block  it  lay, 
With  hands  stretcht  out  to  swim  away, 
Anil  when  he  let  the  handkerchief  go, 
lie  did  receive  the  fatal  blow, 
Which  cut  the  head  off  to  a  tack 
Of  skin,  cut  by  a  second  hack. 

Chapter  XV.  deals  with  the  somewhat 
erratic  career  of  Prince  Charlie  in  France, 
and  his  ultimate  expulsion  from  that 
country. 

There  are  three  appendices .  to  the  book, 
all  in  doggerel  rhyme,  the  first  one  having 
the  title — "  A  Quaker's  Address  to  Prince 
Charles,  showing  what  was  the  Cause  and 
Ground  of  his  Misfortunes."'  The  second 
one  is  a  song  entitled  —  "  Miss  Flora's 
Lament."'  The  last  one  is  entitled — "The 
Author's  Address  to  all  in  General."  This 
last  composition  is  in  a  different  style  of 
rhyme — six  lines  to  the  verse.  As  my  copy- 
is  evidently  not  complete,  I  would  be 
obliged  if  anyone  having  a  complete  copy 
could  let  me  know  how  many  pages  are 
awanting.    The  last  lines  in  my  copy  are — 

'Tis  ay  good  to  be  sober  and  douse, 

To  live  in  peace, 

For  many  I  see,  for  being  o'er  crouse 
Gets  broken  face. 

As  this  is  followed  by  the  word  "the" 
in  capital  letters,  there  must  be  a  heading 
of  some  kind  in  the  following  page.  My 
copy  of  the  work  is  crumbling  away  with 
age,  and  is  scarcely  readable  in  some  parts, 
especially  the  two-page  preface,  in  which  the 
author  claims  to  have  been  an  eye-witness 
from  the  Rebels  first  crossing  the  Ford  of 
Frew  to  their  final  defeat  at  Culloden.  He 
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could  not,  of  course,  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  Prince  Charlie's  wanderings  among 
the  Isles,  but  probably  had  got  his  information 
from  Edward  Burke,  one  of  the  Prince's 
faithful  henchmen,  who,  I  understand,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  after  Culloden 
employed  as  a  Sedan-chair  bearer  on  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh. 

Now,  who  was  this  Dougal  Graham?  He 
must  have  been  a  man  of  some  ability.  Is 
this  his  only  work,  and  was  he  an  officer  of 
any  rank  in  the  Prince's  forces  ?     A.  C.  R. 

[Dougal  Graham  was  born  in  Stirlingshire 
in  1724,  and  became  a  servant  near 
Campsie.  Subsequently  adopting  the  role 
of  a  packman,  or  seller  of  small  wares,  he 
followed  in  that  capacity  both  the  armies  in 
1745.  He  afterwards  became  a  printer  in 
Glasgow,  and  ultimately  was  appointed  bell- 
man of  that  city. 

His  history  of  the  rebellion  is  said  to 
have  won  the  favour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
It  was  first  printed  under  the  title  —  "A 
full,  particular  and  true  account  of  the 
Rebellion  in  the  year  1745-6, 

Composed  by  the  poet  I).  Graham, 
In  Stirlingshire  he  lives  at  hame. 

To  the  tune  of  the  Gallant  Grahams.  To 
which  is  added  several  other  poems  by  the 
same  author."  Glasgow,  1746,  i2mo. 
The  second  edition,  1752,  bears  "Printed 
for  and  sold  by  Dougal  Graham,  Merchant  in 
GJasgow."  The  third  edition  was  published 
in  1774,  and  the  work  ran  through  several 
subsequent  editions. 

Graham  was  also  the  Author  of  the 
humorous  songs  of  "The  Turnimspike" 
and  "John  Hielandman's  remarks  on  Glas- 
gow," and  of  the  penny  histories  of  "  Lothian 
Tarn,"  "Leper  the  Tailor,"  "Simple  John 
and  his  Twelve  Misfortunes,"  "Jocky  and 
Meggy's  Courtship,"  "John  ('heap  the 
Chapman,"  "The  Comical  Sayings  of  Paddy 
from  Cork,"  "John  Falkirk's  Carritches," 
"  Janet  Cljnker's  Orations  in  the  Society  of 
Clashing  Wives,"  etc.  He  died  20th  July, 
1779,  and  an  account  of  him  by  William 
Motherwell,  the  poet,  was  given  in  the 
Paisley  Magazine  for  1828. — En. J 


FOUNDING  AND  DEVELOPING 
SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
I. 

Close  readers  of  Scottish  history  know  that 
I  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  landed 
proprietors  throughout  the  country  invariably 
I  showed  keenness,  not  only  to  improve  their 
patrimonial  estates  but  to  encourage  the 
rearing  of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  populace 
in  towns  and  villages.  In  the  founding  and 
extending  of  such  places  they  were  not  slow 
to  take  monetary  and  other  risks  incommen- 
surate with  the  chances  of  success,  or  the 
securing  of  a  return. 

In  the  spring  of  1763  Sir  Ludovick  Grant 
of  Grant,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Grant  of  Grant, 
offered  to  old  soldiers  any  quantity  of  ground 
of  theirs  in  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Moray, 
or  Dan ff  of  from  10  to  15  acres  in  extent, 
free  of  all  rent  for  seven  years,  and  thereafter 
for  twelve  years  at  is.  sterling  per  acre. 
Timber,  peat  ground,  and  limestone  were 
also  offered  as  a  further  inducement  to  settle. 

In  the  same  year  the  Earl  of  Erroll  offered 
ground  in  the  parish  of  Slains  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  town.  The  conditions  were 
that  the  ground  was  to  be  entirely  free  for 
seven  years,  and  subsequently  to  be  subject 
to  a  charge  of  40s.  per  acre.  Lime  was 
offered  to  the  extent  of  too  bolls  per  acre, 
other  advantages  being  also  conceded. 

Ahekdour. 
In  September,  1797,  it  was  advertised  that 
a  new  village  was  to  be  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietor, the  healthiness  of  the  district  and 
plentifulness  of  fish  in  the  bay  being  attrac- 
tions held  out  to  settlers. 

Ballater. 
Founded  about  1770  to  accommodate 
visitors  to  the  Pananich  Wells,  efforts  towards 
development  were  made  from  time  to  time. 
Encouraging  offers  to  settlers  were  advertised 
in  November,  1808.  In  August,  1824,  it  is 
described  as  "a  popular  resort,'' with  upwards 
of  500  visitors  ;  while  in  the  following  year 
it  is  said  to  have  been  "crowded  to  excess." 

BobDAM. 

In  June,  1824,  it  was  advertised  that  anew 
village  was  to  be  formed  at  Scatown,  where 
sites  would  be  granted  on  easy  terms.  The 
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late  Earl  of  Aberdeen  spent  a  large  sum  in 
the  construction  of  a  harbour. 

BUCHANHAVEN. 

In  December,  1-812,  fishermen  were  invited 
to  settle  under  encouraging  conditions. 

Buckie. 

This  town  has  profited  greatly  from  the 
generosity  and  considerateness  of  the 
Superiors.  In  October,  181 9,  advertisements 
invited  fishcuiers  to  settle. 

Burg  head. 
In  June,  1S0S,  it  was  advertised  that  the 
harbour  had  now  been  completed,  and  that 
feus  would  be  granted  on  easy  terms. 

Charlestown  of  Aberlour. 

Founded  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Wester  Elchies, 
in  181 2,  it  was  erected  into  a  free  burgh  of 
barony,  with  privileges,  two  years  later. 

In  181 7  Air.  Grant  of  Elchies  shipped 
3000  lbs.  of  Rice  and  200  cwts.  of  Treacle 
for  the  poor  on  his  estates. 

 >-#-<  

OLD-WORLD  REMEDIES. 

A  good  many  bygone  nostrums  are  mentioned 
in  Mrs.  Climcnson's  volumes  on  Elizabeth 
Montagu.  Those  were  the  days  when 
people  took  cowslip  wine  for  sleeplessness, 
added  saffron  to  their  tea  against  low  spirits, 
and  put  goose-grass  in  their  spring  porridge 
as  ''good  for  the  scurvy."  Conserve  of 
marigold  flowers  was  reckoned  invaluable 
for  ''passion  of  the  heart"';  while  an 
approved  recipe  for  toothache  was  trefoil, 
primrose  leaves,  and  pounded  yarrow.  Viper 
broth  was  still  used  medicinally,  and  elixir 
of  vitriol  was  recommended  for  asthma. 
Snails,  also,  were  in  favour  to  cure  con- 
sumption. Some  of  the  other  specifics  read 
oddly.  Mrs.  Delany  speaks  of  a  spider  in 
a  goosetjuill,  hung  round  a  child's  neck,  as 
infallible  in  ague;  and  one  of  Mrs.  Montagu's 
correspondents  describes  the  lamentable  case 
of  an  ancient  Countess  of  Northampton  who 
succumbed  after  a  treatment  of  "bouillon," 
prepared  from  a  cock  which  had  been 
previously  dosed  for  the  [impose,  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Wards  celebrated  pill. 


KIRK  SESSION  RECORDS  OF 
BE  LB  EL  VIE. 

The  following  abridged  extracts  from  the 
Kirk  Session  Records  of  the  parish,  of  Bel- 
helvie,  Aberdeenshire,  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  faults  and  failings  which  the  Session  from 
I  time  to  time  deemed  it  necessary  to  adjudicate 
I  upon.    It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
I  the  period  covered — 1  623-1  739 — there  were 
i  no  parish  policemen,  and  that  the  duties  now 
usually  devolving  upon  those  functionaries 
were  performed  by  the  elders,  who  in  turn 
were  looked  sharply  after,  anil  had  to  purge 
1  their  offences,  like  the  most  humble  parish- 
ioners. 

13th  Jan.,  1623. — Ordained  that  every 
elder  absent  from  Session  be  rebuked,  and 
pay  a  monetary  penalty;  also  that  no 
"browster"  within  the  parish  sell  any 
drink  on  Sabbath  before  sermon,  nor  after 
it,  but  in  such  necessary  quantity  as  may 
soberly  serve  at  ordinary  repasts.  The 
latter  resolution  was  made  to  apply  to  both 
seller  and  drinker. 

6th  July,  1623. — G.  S.  confessing  he  had 
rashly  spoken  against  the  public  worship, 
ordered  to  make  repentance  in  sackcloth, 
barefooted,  in  the  most  contrite  form,  and 
to  pay  a  monetary  penalty. 

27th  July,  1623. — Absentees  from  former 
services  compeared,  and,  in  consideration 
of  their  excuses,  ordained  to  make  repent- 
ance only. 

9th  Nov.,  1623.  —  Two  parishioners 
accused  of  having,  in  the  house  of  T.  S., 
drank  excessively,  to  the  abuse  of  God's 
covenants,  T.  S.  to  be  got  to  declare  the 
verity  thereof.  lie  compeared  and  fully 
exonerated  the  two. 

4th  Jan.,  1624. — W.  B.  convicted  of 
!  absence  from  sermon,  ordained  to  make 
repentance,  and  to  pay  10s.  penalty. 

4th  April,  1624.  —  G.  A.  accused  anent 
his  blasphemy,  did,  on  his  oath,  declare- 
that  his  words  were  only  "That  if  the 
storm  continued,  he  could  not  be  able  to 
pay  his  farm,  seeing  it  is  not  the  Lord's 
custom  to  cause  corn  grow  hot  [without] 
labouring."'  Session  finding  him  not  guilty 
of  the  blasphemy,  yet  as  his  words  had  a 
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perilous  meaning,  ordained  him  to  make 
humble  repentance. 

1 6th  July,  1624. — A.  L.,  cider,  absent  the 
two  last  Sabbaths,  summoned  for  to-day, 
compeared  and  gave  as  an  excuse  that  he 
was  at  Ellon  Church  both  days,  which 
excuse  was  sustained. 

1  st  Aug.,   1624. — IV.  W.  convicted  of  j 
slandering  'I  nomas  M.,  ordained  to  make 
public  repentance  before  the  pulpit,  and  to 
pay  20s.  penalty — this  to  be   "  tripled  "  in 
case  of  failure.     W.  declared  that  the  said 
Thomas  M.  had  misreported  him  with  evil 
and  reproachful  talk — the  quhilk  being 
found  "ane  great  fault  in  respect  Thomas  j 
is   an   elder,"   he   is    ordered    to    make  j 
repentance,  and  pay  a  merk  of  penalty. 

13th  Sept.,  1624.  —  Mains's  foreman 
acknowledging  his  fault  in  oppressing  his 
neighbour,  ordered  to  make  repentance, 
and  pay  10s.  penalty. 

1 8th  June,  1626.  —  A.  C.  summoned, 
compeared,  and  excused  nis  not  communi- 
cating by  reason  of  an  offence  done  to  him 
which  in  his  heart  he  had  not  pardoned. 
After  exhortation  to  holiness  and  mercy  he 
was  ordered  to  make  repentance. 

27th  Nov.,  1626. — A.  C.  convicted  of  j 
housing  a  stranger  for  three  nights  without 
any  testimonial  or  assured  knowledge  of  j 
his  .lawful   calling,    ordained    to    make  j 
repentance  and  pay  a  penalty. 

1st  April,  1627. — Act  passed  that  who-  j 
ever  keeps  not  the  ordinary  time  of  | 
catechising  shall  publickly  acknowledge  the  j 
fault  and  pay  a  fine  of  6s.  I 

30th  Aug.,   1627.  —  G.   C.  confessing 
calling  R.  S.  a  "  Mansworn  dog,"  ordered  ! 
to  make  public  repentance,  and  to  pay  j 
5  merks  penalty. 

15th  Nov.,  1629. — A.  K.,  spouse  to  1\  R., 
ordained  to  pay   10s.  and  make  public  j 
repentance,    for   flyting   with    her   good  j 
dochter,  and  for  absence  from  church. 

5th  Nov.,   1643. — A.   B.  convicted  of 
molesting  A.  F.  when  collecting  for  the 
poor  at  the  East  Kirk  door,  ordained  to  1 
make  repentance. 


1 2th  Nov.,  1643. — This  day  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  sworn  to  and 
subscribed  by  the  most  of  the  people,  and 
the  rest  were  exhorted  to  do  the  like  next 
Lord's  Day. 

22nd  Dec,  1644. — The  minister  having 
in  doctrine  spoken  against  the  super- 
stitious observing  of  days,  did  dissuade  the 
people  from  the  superstitious  observation 
of  the  25th  of  this  month,  under  the  pain 
of  church  censure  to  transgressors. 

3rd  June,  1649. — Compeared  J.  R.  and 
denied  all  practice  of  charming,  confessing 
she  had  prescribed  only  to  a  patient  sick 
of  the  fevers  that  which  she  got  to  herself 
in  that  disease,  namely  an  egg  mixed  with 
aquavity  and  pepper.  Elders  required  to 
use  trial  to  see  if  she  had  done  any  other 
thing  that  might  draw  her  into  the  guilt  of 
charming.    Meantime  dismissed. 

Sth  Sept.,  1 661. — M.  S.  for  calling  H.  G. 
ane  witch,  and  'alleging  that  her  father  had 
danced  before  the  Devil,  ordained  to  make 
repentance  in  sackcloth. 

28th  Nov.,  1669. — J.  A.  confessing  to 
profaning  the  Lord's  Day  by  shooting  and 
killing  a  "Dear"  sharply  rebuked,  and 
ordered  to  remove  the  scandal  before  the 
congregation. 

13th  March,  1 670.  —  Intimation  made  of 
Act  anent  charmers  and  consulters  with 
witches  as  follows — that  all  convicted  of 
charming  shall  be  appointed  to  remove  the 
scandal  publickly  before  the  congregation 
in  sackcloth,  and  those  convicted  hereafter 
of  consulting  and  seeking  help  from  witches 
and  charmers  in  like  manner  remove  the 
scandal — otherwise  to  be  processed,  with 
excommunication. 

14th  Nov.,  1675. — G.  A.  confessing  to 
having  sat  in  the  churchyard  in  the  time  of 
worship,  rebuked  and  ordered  to  make 
public  repentance  next  Sunday. 

Oth  April,  1676.  —  J.  S.  delated  for 
calumniating  W.  S.  by  calling  him  "Thief, 
Land  Louper,  and  Sheep  Stealer,"  ordained 
to  remove  the  scandal  in  sackcloth  before 
the  congregation. 

22nd  ( ul y,  16^  —  Intimation  made  of 
the  excommunication  of  four  person>,  and 
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the  parishioners  exhorted  to  have  no  com- 
munion or  fellowship  with  them,  but  to 
look  upon  them  as  heathens  and  publicans. 

3rd  Jan.,  1728.  —  New  pillory  to  be 
erected. 

2nd  July,  1732.  —  W.  D.  compeared, 
according  to  citation,  and  admitted  having, 
on  a  recent  Sunday,  pulled  some  handfulls 
of  grass  among  his  corn,  but  denied 
thitsling  the  same ;  he  was  sessionally 
rebuked  and  then  dismissed. 

1st  Jan.,  1739. — Kirk  officer  deposed  for 
carelessness,  neglect,  and  insolent  behavi- 
our. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  MILNE'S 
INSTITUTION,  FOCHABERS. 
The  late  Sir  James  Sivewright,  honorary 
chief  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Scottish  Associ- 
ation, when  addressing  that  body  upon  one 
occasion,  told  the  following  regarding  a 
worthy  son  of  Fochabers  : — 

"  In  the  service  of  the  old  Duke  of  Gordon, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  was  a  footman  of  the 
name  of  Alexander  Milne.  Milne  wore  in 
those  days,  as  the  Scottish  servants  did, 
powdered  hair  and  a  long  queue,  something 
similar  to  the  Chinaman's  pig-tail.  The  ukase- 
went  forth  that  the  servants  were  to  cut  off 
the  queues.  Milne  resented  the  order,  and 
he  declined  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
was  dismissed  from  the  service.  He  went 
to  America  in  the  early  days,  and  settled  in 
New  Orleans,  and  realised  a  fortune.  He 
had  no  relatives  to  whom  he  could  leave  his 
money,  and  on  his  death-bed  in  that  foreign 
land  he  bequeathed  the  money  (some 
^20,000,  which  vested  in  1S38)  to  educate 
the  children  of  his  native  village  in  Scotland. 
In  his  will  he  defined  every  spot,  showing 
how  well  he  remembered  the  country,  within 
which  all  children  born  should  have  a  good 
education  given  to  them  without  any  pay- 
ment at  all." 

Sir  James  was  generous  enough  to  add  that 
it  was  solely  through  the  bequest  mentioned 
that  he  had  received  his  early  education,  and 
that  many  of  the  Institution  lads  had  taken 
high  positions  all  over  the  world. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  ABERDEEN. 

The  first  attempt  to  light  the  city  streets  was 
made  in  1721,  but  the  number  of  lamps  was 
insignificant.  Rapeseed  oil  was  the  illumi- 
nant  used.  In  1742  the  number  of  lamps 
was  only  49,  but  shortly  afterwards  an  in- 
crease to  70  was  made.  The  lamps  were 
originally  constructed  of  square  lead  or  brass 
frames,  filled  up  with  common  glass;- but 
about  1 75 1  crystal  globes  were  introduced 
—  the  lighting  property  being  altered  to 
whale  oil. 

According  to  Robbie's  "  Aberdeen  "—In 
the  houses  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes 
a  single  tallow  candle  or  a  diminutive  lamp, 
containing  oil  manufactured  from  whale 
blubber,  with  a  feeble  rush  or  cotton  wick, 
was  all  that  was  used. 

These  emitted  an  offensive  odour,  and  the 
light  was  so  poor  that  it  was  impossible  to 
work  or  read  by  it  unless  it  was  brought  close 
to  one's  hand.  As  the  street  lamps  were  not 
a  whit  more  effective,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  general  appearance  of  the 
town  in  winter,  after  nightfall,  was  dismal 
and  depressing  in  the  extreme. 

By  1802,  the  number  of  street  lamps  had 
increased  to  about  400.  An  advertisement 
for  a  lamp-lighter,  which  appeared  on  28th 
July  of  that  year,  stipulated  that  from  1st 
September  to  1st  May  the  lamps  should  burn 
from  sun-set  till  two  o'clock  the  following 
morning,  with  an  interval  of  six  nights  in 
each  moon  —the  moon-light  being  then 
deemed  an  adequate  substitute. 

Youths  in  their  cups  frequently  took 
delight  in  smashing  the  lamps.  In  December 
181 1,  no  fewer  than  53  were  mischievously 
broken,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  inform- 
ation concerning  the  offenders. 

In  January  1824,  a  Gas-Light  (Oil) 
Company  was  formed.  In  June  1836,  the 
prospectus  of  the  Union  Gas  Light  Company 
was  issued;  and  this  was  followed  in  1843 
by  the  prospectus  of  the  New  Gas-Light 
Company. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  existed  amongst 
the  gas  consumers,  who  in  July  1846  took 
active  steps  to  form  an  independent  company 
of  their  own. 
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GORDONS  WHO   HAD  CARRIAGES. 

An  interesting  light  on  the  status  of  Scots 
families  in  the  years  1 756-1 762  is  thrown 
hy  a  little  known  Return  of  people  who  had 
carriages.  This  Return  was  called  for  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  18th  May,  1756, 
and  is  preserved  among  the  Treasury  papers 
at  the  Public  Record  Office,  T.36  :  8.  The 
return  is  entitled  : — 

"An  alphabetical  list  of  the  persons 
who  have  given  notice  of  and  paid  duty 
for  coaches  or  other  carriages  in  that  part 
of  G.  Britain  called  Scotland  from  5 
April  1756  to  5  July  1762:  in  pursuance 
of  an  order  of  the  Honb,e  House  of 
Commons  dated  1 8th  May  1762." 

It  divides  the  carriages  into  four-wheeled 
and  two-wheeled,  and  gives  the  amount  of 
duty  paid.  The  following  Gordons  figure 
in  the  list : — 


Earl  of  Aberdeen 


4 


.J. 


to 
o 
o 
o 


Duchessof  Gordon,  Dowager 

Lord  Adam  Gordon  - 
Aberdeen,  James,  Hirer 

Ardoch,  Adam  Gordon  of 

Ardmealy,  James  Gordon  of  o 
Auchterless,  James  Gordon  of  o 
Banff,  Captain  William  Gor- 
don of  -  o 
Edinburgh,  Charles  Hamil- 
ton Gordon  -  -  o 
Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Gordon  I 
Edinburgh,  Robert  Gordon  I 

Gight,  Alexander  Gordon  of  j  ° 

Gight,  Miss  Gordon  of       -  o 
Gordonbank,  George  Gor- 
don of  -  o 
Lesmore,  Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don of  -  o 

Loggy,  Robert  Gordon  of  *  j  q 

St.  Fergus,  Robert  Gordon 
(Garden)?   -       -       -  o 


1756 
1758 
1759-60 

1/57 
1758 


2 
2 
I 
2 
6 

1  1759-60 

1  1761-2 

1  1758-62 

2  1757 

1  1758,  1760-62 

1  175962 

1  1 760- 1 


1    1 757  and  1759 


1757 
1762 
1760 

1757 
1758-62 

1760 

1756-1762 

1758-60 
1757 

1 758- 1 762 
1762 

J.  M.  B. 


ELGIN  NOTES. 

1748. — Robert  Grant  and  David  Shaw  adver- 
tise laying  down  of  cloth  at  Bleach- 
field. 

1 76 1. — Gunpowder  explosion  :  four  men 
killed. 

1766. — Man  and  wife  burned  to  death. 

1789. — Common  executioner  wanted.  In 
addition  to  a  considerable  salary, 
many  perquisites  offered,  including 
a  free  house  and  about  two  acres 
land. 

1798. — Snuff  mill,  and  lease  of  farm  for  sale. 

1798. — English  Chapel,  or  Meeting  House, 
for  sale. 


1806. — Thread  manufactory  for  sale. 
1815 


1826. 
1828. 
1830. 

1830. 

1831. 
1834. 

1838. 

1839. 

1841. 

1844. 


— Foundation  stone  of  Gray's  Hospital 
laid. 

—Incorporated  Trades'  hearse  for  sale. 

—Stone  coffin  found  at  Cathedral. 

—  Foundation    stone   of  Anderson's 
Institution  laid. 

— Gas  Light  Company  to  be  established. 

—Town  lighted  by  gas  for  first  time. 

— "Courier"   copyright  sold  for  ^5, 
and  types  and  presses  for  ^130. 

— Foundation  stone  of   new  County 
Buildings  laid. 

— Foundation  stone  of  Gordon  Mem- 
orial laid. 

— New  Gaol  to  be  erected  :  contractors 
wanted. 

— New  R.C.  Chapel  consecrated. 


A  Countesswells  Laburnum. — A  fine 
photogravure  plate  from  a  photograph  taken 
by  Mr.  Gammell  in  19 12,  of  a  magnificent 
Alpine  Laburnum  at  Countesswells,  accom- 
panied by  an  interesting  note,  appears  in 
Elwesad  Henry's  "  Trees  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland"  (19 r 2),  Vol.  VI.,  plate  370. 
The  next  plate,  371,  illustrates  the  spruce 
plantation  at  Rhindbuckie,  Durris.  B. 
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REVIEWS. 

Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society.    Volume  VII.,  Part  I., 
1921-22.     Printed  for  the  Society.     Pp.  ' 
xxiv.  +  46. 

This  part  is  noticeable  for  the  address  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Robertson  Cameron,  of  Queen's 
Cross  United  Free  Church,  Aberdeen,  the 
retiring  President,  on  "  Religion  and  Art." 
It  is  an  interesting  address  in  many  ways — 
in  some  respects  a  very  striking  address.  Dr. 
Cameron's  main  contention  is  that  the  greatest 
names  in  the  Arts  are  the  names  of  those 
whose  art  was  inspired  by  religion,  and  whose 
religion  was  inspired  by  art  ;  and  he  regards 
the  fact  that  in  our  time  there  have  appeared 
such  works  as  those  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  1 
and  of  Watts  and  others  in  Britain,  and  of 
Carreire  in  France,  and  such  works  as  "  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  "  and  "  The  Apostles  "  | 
of  Elgar,  and  "The  Requiem"  of  Brahms,  } 
as  ''evidence  that  now,  as  of  old,  art  and  j 
religion  are  akin,  partners  and  partakers  each 
of  the  other,  neither  merely  subordinate  to 
other,  but  both  fellow-workers  in  an  agelong 
ministry."    It  requires  some  courage  to  main- 
tain this  thesis  in  Presbyterian  Scotland,  and 
no  little  skilful  treatment  to  render  it  accept- 
able, but  Dr.  Cameron  is  not  lacking  either 
in  courage  or  in  skill.     He  is  courageous  I 
enough  to  advocate  the  total  reconstruction 
of  Presbyterian  Churches,  the  removal  of  the 
pulpit  to  the  side,  the  substitution  of  "  The 
Holv  Table  "  (he  refrains  from  calling  it  the  j 
altar)  as  the  central  feature  of  the  building,  and  I 
the  more  extensive  use  of  the  Cross  in  the 
interior — not,  be  it  carefully  observed,  as  an  I 
ornament,  but  as  a  symbol. 

Among  the  other  contents  of  this  part  of 
the  ''Transactions''  is  a  paper  on  "Chester 
Cathedral,"  by  the  Dean  of  Chester,  who 
suggests  that  Scottish  Presbyterians  before 
long  must  need  some  expression  of  a  cor- 
porate life  larger  than  thai  of  the  parish,  and 
can  hardlv  go  on  for  ever  allowing  their  ! 
cathedrals  to  be  little  more  than  parish 
churches  of  premier  stateliness  and  magni- 
tude. Dr.  Thomas  Ross  describes  "  Two 
Stone  Figures"— one  some  live  centuries  old, 
lying  half-buried  in  the  grass  at  old  Lasswade  | 


Church  ;  the  other,  a  female  effigy  at  Abbey 
St.  Bathans,  which  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles  declares 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  stone  carving 
in  Scotland,  if  not  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Thomas  Reid  writes  on  the  "The  Holy  Wells 
of  Lanark,''  and  Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  Waddell  on 
"An  Early  Grave  Slab  in  Dalserf  Church- 
yard." 

Records  of  the  County  of  Banff,  1660- 
1760.  One  Hundred  Years  of  County 
Government.  Compiled  by  the  late  James 
Grant,  LL.B.,  County  Clerk.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Alistair  and  Henrietta 
Tayler.  Aberdeen :  Printed  for  the  New 
Spalding  Club.    Pp.  xxii.  +459. 

As  County  Clerk  of  Banffshire,  Mr.  Grant 
had  unrivalled  opportunities  of  studying  the 
archives  of  the  county,  and  being  Strongly 
interested  in  local  history  and  antiquarian 
research,  he  was  particularly  fitted  to  under- 
take this  work,  which,  unfortunately,  he  did 
not  live  to  see  in  its  completed  form.  It 
deals  with  the  county  affairs  of  Banffshire  and 
their  administration  for  the  hundred  years 
indicated  in  the  title.  Copious  extracts  are 
furnished  from  the  minutes  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  and  other  local  authori- 
ties, and  these  are  supplemented  by  letters 
from  leading  public  men.  The  making 
of  roads  and  bridges,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  the  regulation  of  wages 
and  of  prices,  the  treatment  of  vagabonds 
and  "  masterful  beggars,'"  the  repression  of 
smuggling  and  "brandy-running'" — these  and 
many  other  incidents  of  the  time  come  under 
notice.  To  the  man  in  the  street  mere 
"  records  "  may  appear  unpalatable,  but  the 
discerning  reader  can  always  find  them  in- 
teresting and  illuminative,  especially  when, 
as  here,  the  extracts  evoke  critical  and  other 
comment  from  the  compiler.  National  affairs, 
too,  come  under  purview,  for  the  period 
included  the  Revolution  of  16S8,  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  the  Darien  affair,  and  the  two 
Jacobite  risings  of '15  and  '45,  in  which  Banff- 
shire lairds  played  a  conspicuous  part.  The 
work  is  really  one  of  great  local  importance, 
for  it  throws  much  light  on  the  development 
of  Banffshire. 
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Banffshire.  By  W.  Barclay,  Editor,  "The 
Banffshire  Journal.''  (Cambridge  County 
Geographies).  Cambridge  :  At  the  Uni- 
versity Press.    Pp.  viii.  +  139. 

This  is  &  welcome  addition  to  the  series  of 
Cambridge  County  Geographies,  and  Mr. 
Barclay  has  shown  in  it  that  he  is  as  well 
qualified  to  deal  with  Banffshire  as  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Mackie  was  with  Aberdeenshire  and 
Mr.  George  H.  Kinnear  with  Kincardineshire. 
All  three  books  are  constructed  much  on  the 
same  lines,  and  so  Mr.  Barclay  presents  us 
with  a  brief  but  quite  adequate  survey  of 
general  characteristics  of  Banffshire,  its  surface 
features,  geology,  and  natural  history.  Then 
he  deals  with  the  industries,  particularly 
agriculture,  distilling,  and  fishing,  the  three 
great  resources  of  the  population  ;  while  the 
county  is  famous  for  the  production  of  black 
cattle  and  whisky,  and  has  a  greater  wealth 
than  any  other  county  in  herring-fishing  plant. 
Mr.  Barclay  laudably  cop  tends  that,  alter  all,  i 
its  chief  export  is  brains.  The  history  of  the  I 
county  is  succinctly  sketched,  as  are  also  its  j 
antiquities  and  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  and 
not  the  least  interesting  section  is  that 
enumerating  the  many  and  distinguished 
notabilities  who  have  hailed  from  or  been 
connected  with  Banffshire.  Altogether,  the 
little  work  is  very  complete,  and  the  author 
is  to  be  complimented  on  the  successful 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  his  materials. 


The  Cummings  of  Culter.— The  history 
of  this  family  is  so  obscure  that  readers  may 
be  glad  to  know  of  items  bearing  on  it, 
which   are    preserved    in    a    collection  of 
"  Miscellaneous  Broadsides,  chiefly  Scotish  "  j 
(Vol.  I.),  which  is  preserved  in  the  British  ! 
Museum    (unindexed    and    un catalogued  : 
press  mark,  1891,  c.  3).    Memorial  for  the 
creditors  of  Sir  Alexander  Gumming,  16th  ! 
July,  1725.    Memorial  lor  Dame  Elizabeth  j 
Gumming,  relict  of  James.     Dorothy,  Jean,  I 
Mary,   Cassandra  and    Emilie,   children  of 
Sir  Alexander  Gumming,  20th  Jul}-,  1725.  j 

B.  ! 


Queries. 

1.  Smith.  —  Alexander  Smith,  who  died 
14th  May,  1796,  appears  to  have  been  born 
about  1730-31,  and  was  well-known  as  a 
papermaker  at  the  Stoneywood  Works,  near 
Aberdeen.  His  daughter,  Margaret  (by  his 
first  marriage  with  Elspet,  sister  of  Sir 
Thomas  Burnett,  6th  Baronet  of  Leys), 
married  on  1st  March,  1778,  Patrick  Pirie, 
j  merchant  of  Castle  Street,  Aberdeen.  On 
!  the  death  of  Alexander  Smith's  only  son, 
j  Alexander  (by  his  second  marriage,  19th 
I  September,  1785,  to  Elizabeth  Dyce),  in 
1800,  Mrs.  Pirie  became  heir  to  her  father. 
Alexander  Smith,  senior,  had  a  brother, 
James,  farmer  in  Little  Clinterty,  Parish  of 
Newhills,  who  died  30th  June,  1S00,  aged 
67,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife,  Margaret 
Andrew  (baptised  26th  July,  1741,  -died 
3rd  January,  182 1)  :  —  Charles,  born  1766; 
Alexander,  born  1774;  Elspet,  born  1776; 
Mary,  born  J7S0.  Charles  and  Alexander 
were  paper-makers  under  their  uncle  at 
Stoneywood.  Charles  died  12th  December, 
1846,  and  was  buried  at  Elgin,  leaving  (by 
his  wife,  Barbara  Gordon,  who  was  born 
1764,  and  died  at  Stoneywood,  10th  March, 
1844),  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  (born  March, 
1790),  who  married  Rev.  Peter  Merson,  of 
Elgin  Academy,  and  had  a  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Langlands  Merson,who  died  12th  March,  1853. 
Is  it  possible  to  establish  the  parentage  of 
Alexander  and  James  Smith,  his  brother? 
William  Smith,  farmer,  in  Longseat,  Parish 
of  Belhelvie,  had  a  son,  Alexander,  baptised 
3rd  March,  1731,  by  his  wife,  Joan  Anderson, 
but  I  cannot  find  that  he  had  a  son,  James, 
born  in  1733-34.  He  had  a  son,  James, 
baptised  17th  July,  1736.  I  have  a  note, 
for  which  I  can  find  no  authority  or  reference, 
to  the  effect  that  Alexander  and  James  were 
sons  of  James  Smith  and  Elspet  Aiken,  of 
an  unspecified  parish,  and  that  they  had 
sisters,  Isobel,  baptised  28th  April,  1737, 
and  Margaret,  baptised  24th  June,  1739. 
Unfortunately,  although  many  registers  have 
been  searched;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  this,  and  should  be  grateful  for  any 
assistance. — 11.  Pjrik-Gokdon,  20  Warwick 
Gardens,  Kensington,  London,  W.  14. 
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6.  Breweries 
1  6th  Century.  - 
land,  dated  1841 
there  were  no 
breweries  in  the 
mistake  ?  The 
the  Reformation 
his  "  Annals  "  at 


in    Aberdeen    in  the 
—In  a  Gazetteer  of  Scot- 
,  it  is  stated  that  in  1509 
fewer   than    153  common 
town.     Would  this  be  a 
population  of  the  town  at 
is  given  by  Kennedy  in 
3600,  or  perhaps  4000. 

W.  M. 


7.  Jougs. — What  is  the  average  weight 
of  these  instruments  ?  I  understand  there 
are  only  four  or  five  specimens  in  existence 
in  Scotland.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  they 
weighed  as  much  as  30  lbs.  One  is  said  to 
be  hanging  at  the  door  of  Duddingston 
Parish  Church.  Can  any  reader  give  the 
weight  of  that  specimen.  R.  M. 

S.  Surname  "Stirton." — I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  discussion  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  surname  ".stirton,"  and  presume  that 
"  A.  G."  must  have  read  my  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  A.  H.  Millar,  Librarian,  Albert 
Institute,  Dundee,  tells  me,  "the  origin  of  the 
name  is  somewhat  puzzling,"  and  expresses 
the  view  that  it  is  a  variant  of  "straiton  " 


2.  Family  of  Wemyss.  —  Wanted  brief 
particulars  regarding  those  who  have  borne 
the  surname  of  Wemyss,  particularly  the 
families  of  Cuttlehill  and  Craighall.  W. 

3.  Old  Scottish  Families.  —  Can  any 
reader  oblige  me  with  genealogical  parti-  ! 
culars  of  the  following  families  : — Stuart  of  | 
Kincardine,  before  1550:   Garden  of  Ban-  j 
chory,  before  1550;  Keith  of  Troup,  before 
1500;    Dunbar   of  Grange,   before  1700; 
Dunbar  of  Durris,  before  1600;  and  Barclay 
of  Gartly,  before   1600? — Norman  Shaw, 
c/o  Custom  House,  Canton,  China. 

i.  The  "Saracen's  Head"  in  Scottish 
Heraldry. — Does  any  book  deal  with  this 
subject  ?    Any  information  will  oblige. — B. 

5.  "Hawyne." — In  the  Burgh  Records  of 
Aberdeen,  under  date  21st  May,  14.81,  there 
is  recorded  an  order  of  the  Council  "that 
the  hawyne  sal  be  closit  and  lokyt  in  al 
guidly  hast,"  and  that  a  tax  be  levied  on 
the  town  for  the  purpose.  What  is  meant 
by  the  word  "hawyne"?  A.  C.  R. 


or  "stratton,"  both  common  names  in 
Forfarshire,  Kincardineshire,  and  the  stor- 
mont  district  of  Perthshire.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  be 
English  in  its  origin,  as  in  the  "  Registrum 
Magni  Sigilli  Regum  Scotorum  "  there  is  an 
entry  regarding  an  Englishma?i  called 
"  stertoun  "  receiving  a  safe  conduct  in 
1498.  The  Session  Records  of  Caputh,  Perth- 
shire, date  from  1673,  and  I  have  searched 
them  and  find  that  in  that  year  one,  "John 
stirton,"  tenant  of  the  farm  of  inch- 
tu thill,  delvine,  had  a  son  baptised 
"John."  The  spelling  then  was  the  same  as 
now.  I  should  be  interested  to  hear  of 
further  information  on  the  subject.  —  John 
Stirton,  Minister  of  Crathie. 

9.  Braemar  Ministers. — I  am  desirous 
of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  parentage 
and  careers  of  the  following  clergyman  who 
served  the  Royal  Bounty  Mission  at  Brae- 
mar:— 1841,  Farquhar  Macrae;  1843,   

Mitchell  ;  1858,  Archibald  Brown  ;  1859, 
Walter  Waddell ;  tS6o,  James  Morrison 
Crombie ;  1863,  William  Masson ;  1866, 
William  Scott;  1872,  Archibald  Bowman. 
To  save  time,  replies  might  be  sent  to  me 
direct. — John  Stirton,  The  Manse,  Crathie, 
Ballater. 

10.  Location  of  a  Painting  Wanted. — 
Many  of  the  readers  of  "  Scottish  Notes  and 
Queries"  must  have  seen  engravings  of  a 
picture  depicting  Dr.  Guthrie  fishing  from  a 
boat  on  Loch  Lee.  The  painting  was  by  Sir 
George  Harvey  (who  painted  a  great  deal  in 
the  Lochlee  neighbourhood),  and  it  is  said  to 
be  now  in  the  Aberdeen  district.  Mr.  Walter 
Shaw  Sparrow,  London,  who  is  engaged  on  a 
series  of  books  dealing  with  Angling  in 
Scottish  Art,  and  other  forms  of  sport  in  art, 
is  anxious  to  locate  this  painting,  and  if 
anyone  who  knows  of  its  whereabouts  would 
communicate  with  me,  it  would  be  helpful  for 
Mr.  Sparrow's  work.  — G.  M.  Fraser,  Public 
Library,  Aberdeen. 
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ABERDEEN,  FEBRUARY,  1923. 


MEETING  OF  BURNS  AND  SCOTT. 

The  subject  of  illustration  for  this  month  is 
the  meeting,  which  took  place  in  Edinburgh, 
of  the  Scottish  poetical  geniuses,  Burns  and 
Scott.  "  As  for  Burns,"  writes  Sir  Walter, 
"  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  in  1786-7,  when  he 
came  first  to  Edinburgh,  but  had  sense  and 
feeling  enough  to  be  much  interested  in  his 
poetry,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to 
know  him:  but  I  had  very  little  acquaintance 
with  any  literary  people,  and  still  less  with 
the  gentry  of  the  west  country,  the  two  sets 
that  he  most  frequented.  Mr.  Thomas 
Grierson  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  of  my 
father's.  He  knew  Burns,  and  promised  to 
ask  him  to  his  lodgings  to  dinner  ;  but  had 


I  no  opportunity  to  keep  his  word  ;  otherwise 
1  I  might  have  seen  more  of  this  distinguished 
:  man.    As  it  was,  I  saw  him  one  day  at  the 
I  late  venerable  Professor    Ferguson's,  where 
there   were   several    gentlemen    of  literary 
reputation,  among  whom  I  remember  the 
!  celebrated  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.    Of  course, 
;  we  youngsters  sat  silent,  looked  and  listened, 
j  The   only  thing    I    remember  which  was 
i  remarkable   in    Burns's    manner,    was  the 
!  effect  produced  upon   him  by  a  print  u>f 
j  Banbury's,  representing  a  soldier  lying  dead 
on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on  one 
side,— on  the  other,  his  widow,  with  a  child  in 
her  arms.   These  lines  were  written  beneath  — 
'Coll  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minclen's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  mother  wept  her  soldier  slain  ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sail  presage  of  his  future  years. 
The  child  of  misery  baptised  in  tears/ 

Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print, 
or  rather  by  the  ideas  which  it  suggested  to 
his  mind.  He  actually  shed  tears.  He 
asked  whose  the  lines  were  :  and  it  chanced 
that  nobody  but  myself  remembered  that 
they   occur   in   a   half-forgotten    poem  of 

j  Langhorne's,  called  by  the  unpromising  title 
of  '  The  Justice  of  Peace.'  I  whispered  my 
information  to  a  friend  present  :  he  mentioned 

>  it  to  Burns,  who  awarded  me  with  a  look 
and  a  word,  which,  though  of  mere  civility, 

I  I  then  received  and  still  recollect  with  very 
great  pleasure. 

His  person  was  strong  and  robust ;  his 
manners  rustic,  not  clownish  :  a  sort  of 
dignified  plainness  and  simplicity,  which 
received  part  of  its  effect,  perhaps,  from  one's 

'  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents. 
There  was  a  strong  expression  of  sense  and 
shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments.    .    .    .  His 
conversation  expressed  perfect  self-confidence, 
without  the  slightest  presumption.    .  . 
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PAUL  JONES, 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 
II. 

With  the  prize  vessel  Drake,  and  another 
large  ship,  Jones  returned  to  Brest  after  an 
absence  of  only  twenty-eight  days,  during 
which  he  had  struck  terror  into  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  coastal  towns,  and  caused  the 
British  Government  to  expend  large  sums  in 
the  fortification  of  harbours,  &c. 

After  disappointing  delays,  he  secured  the 
command  of  the  Duras,  a  ship  of  forty  guns, 
the  name  of  which  he  altered  to  Bon  Homme 
Richard.  In  this  indifferently  manned  and 
poorly  equipped  vessel,  he  sailed  with  a 
small  squadron,  to  which  he  acted  as  com- 
modore. The  squadron  consisted  of  the 
Alliance,  of  thirty-six  guns,  the  Pallas,  of 
thirty-two,  the  Serf,  of  eighteen,  the  Venge- 
ance, of  twelve,  and  two  privateers,  which 
were  promised  their  share  of  such  captures 
as  might  be  made.  Having  taken  a  number 
of  prizes,  the  Alliance,  the  Serf,  and  the 
privateers  deserted,  in  order  to  prosecute 
their  own  schemes. 

The  ability  and  daring  of  Jones,  however, 
did  not  desert  him,  and  after  again  alarming 
the  coasts  of  Ireland,  he  sailed  by  the  North 
Sea  round  to  Leith,  in  the  hope  of  seizing 
the  protecting  guard-ship  and  two  cutters — 
thus  opening  the  way  for  laying  Leith,  and 
probably  Edinburgh,  under  contribution. 
The  wind,  which  was  at  first  favourable, 
turned  adverse,  and  the  enterprise  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Sailing  south  to  the  coast  of  England, 
Jones  had  the  good  fortune,  off  Flamborough 
Head,  to  fall  in  with  the  homeward-bound 
Baltic  fleet,  consisting  of  forty  merchant 
ships,  under  convoy  of  His  Majesty's  ships 
Serapis  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough. 
The  former  was  one  of  the  newest  built  men- 
of-war,  and  mounted  forty  guns,  while  the 
latter  mounted  twenty.  Jones  at  once  made 
towards  them,  at  which  the  merchant  vessels 
made  for  port,  and  the  warships  drew  from 
shore  and  prepared  for  attack.  Although 
the  Serapis  was  much  the  superior  vessel, 
the  Hon  Hon.mie  Richard  rapidly  advanced. 
A  desperate  engagement  tol lowed. 


Realising  the  superiority  of  his  antagonist, 
Jones  sought  to  compensate  tor  his  inferiority 
by  getting  as  close  as  possible,     In  this  he 
not  only  succeeded,  but  actually  lashed  the 
two  ships  together,  so  that  the  mouths  of 
I  their  cannon  touched  the  decks  of  each  other. 
I  He  had,  however,  received  several  eighteen- 
I  pound  shots   under   water,  and  his  vessel 
!  leaked  considerably.    One  of  his  batteries 
j  was  completely  silenced,  and  two  guns  of 
j  another  burst,   killing   most  of  those  who 
!  served  them.     Eventually  he  was  left  with 
j  only  three  nine-pounders,  of  which  he  took 
j  charge  himself,  all  the  officers  of  the  gun- 
I  crew  being  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
j  loss  of  life  and  damage  on  both  ships  was 
j  great,   but  clearly  Jones   was   getting  the 
worst  of  it.     Both  were  on  fire,  and  the 
!  Bon  Homme  Richard  leaked  so  badly  that 
!  the  pumps  had  to  be  kept  constantly  going, 
j  Seeing  the  plight  in  which  they  were1,  some 
:  of  Jones's  subordinate  officers  shouted  for 
I  quarter,  as  before  this  the  flag  had  been 
j  shot  away.    The  commander  of  the  Serapis 
then    hailed   Jones,    asking   if  he  wanted 
quarter,  and  receiving  a  resolute  negative 
in    reply,    the    struggle   again   b<?gan  with 
redoubled  fury. 

From  seven  in  the  evening  until  between 
nine  and   ten  Jones   had   maintained  the 
combat  alone,    but    about    that    time  the 
Alliance  came  up,  and  he  considered  the 
battle  as  good  as  won.    To  the  dismay  of 
all  on  board,  however,  the  auxiliary  vessel, 
when  within  range,  poured  a  broadside — not 
into  the  Serapis,  but  into  the  stern  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard.    She  was  shouted  to, 
entreated,    and    signalled,    but    all    to  no 
I  purpose.    She  sailed  slowly  on,  pouring  shot 
j  into  her  consort,  at  one  discharge  alone 
j  killing  eleven  men. 

j  The  position  of  Jones  was  now  desperate, 
j  In  spite  of  every  effort,  the  water  gained  on 
!  the  pumps,  while  the  fire  enlarged  its  hold. 
!  The  other  officers  entreated  him  to  surrender, 
(  but  he  was  obdurate.  Lor  another  hour  the 
I  combat  continued,  and  then  the  Serapis 
I  struck  her  colours.     By  this  time  the  Hon 

Homme  Richard  was  practically  a  wreck. 

There  were  six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold, 
j  and  so  firm  a  grip  had  the  fire  got  that  it 

was  next  day  before  it  was  extinguished. 
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Practically  all  the  woodwork  was  shot  away 
or  rendered  a  mass  of  tangled  wreckage. 
After 'examination,  the  carpenters  declared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
vessel  afloat  long  enough  to  enable  her  to 
reach  any  port  or  shore.  Jones,  however, 
determined  to  make  the  attempt.  It  was 
a  vain  effort.  The  water  rose  to  the  upper 
deck,  and  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom  on 
the  following  morning.  What  of  his  men 
remained  Jones  transferred  to  the  Serapis, 
the  fire  on  which  was  got  under,  and  which 
had  sustained  much  less  damage  than  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard.  Jones  had  over 
three  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded, 
not  a  few  of  the  latter  going  down  with 
the  vessel. 

Meanwhile  another  of  Jones's  squadron 
attacked  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  but 
was  driven  off.  The  vessel  then  proceeded 
to  assist  her  consort,  but  the  two  combat- 
ants were  so  close  that  she  feared  to  fire, 
and  drew  off  to  attack  another  of  Jones's 
vessels  which  was  approaching.  Soon,  how- 
ever, she  found  herself  attacked  by  two 
vessels,  and  after  sustaining  considerable 
damage  she  too  struck.  The  convoy  reached 
port  in  safety.  Two  features  of  this  engage- 
ment are  worthy  of  note.  It  is  the  only 
instance  of  a  British  man-of-war  surrendering 
to  a  ship  not  over  two-thirds  her  equal — 
the  victor  vessel  being  at  the  same  time 
destroyed  by  the  vanquished. 

This  engagement  made  Paul  Jones  famous, 
and  honours  were  poured  upon  him.  The 
American  Congress  struck  a  medal  in  his 
honour,  and  Cincinnati  granted  him  a  dip- 
loma which  was  signed  by  George  Washington. 
Prom  Russia  he  received  the  Order  of  St. 
Anne,  and  from  France'  a  knighthood,  the 
Order  of  Military  Merit,  and  a  superb  gold- 
•hilted  sword  of  honour. 

After  the  loss  of  his  ship,  Paul  Jones  took 
command  of  the  Serapis,  and  although 
encountering  adverse  weather,  succeeded  in 
taking  her,  the  Countess  of  Scarborough, 
and  his  own  three  remaining  vessels  into 
the  Texel.  Upon  learning  this  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Holland,  Sir  Joseph  Vorke, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Dutch  States 
General,  requesting  him  to  detain  the  two 
captured  vessels,  along  with   their  officers 


and  crews  and  all  belonging  to  them.  This 
the  Dutch  refused  to  do,  stating  that  they 
wished  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  but  that 
within  the  recognised  time  limit  they  would 
force  Jones  to  put  to  sea,  when  the  British 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  capturing  him 
for  themselves.  To  this  the  Ambassador 
again  replied,  urging  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  Jones,  whom  he  designated  "a  pirate, 
a  rebel  subject,  and  criminal  of  the  State," 
along  with  his  ships  and  their  crews  should 
be  detained  and  delivered  up.  The  Dutch 
again  refused,  but  promised  that  Jones  should 
receive  no  ammunition  nor  any  article  except 
what  was  necessary  for  going  to  sea  and 
reaching  the  first  port,  where  he  would  be 
received.  That  they  would  give  orders  for 
him  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  his  vessels 
were  fit  and  the  wind  favourable,  and  that, 
should  there  be  occasion,  they  would  force 
him  to  obey  this  injunction.  From  this 
awkward  situation  he  could  have  saved 
himself  by  accepting  the  commission  of 
France  ;  but,  having  faith  in  the  old  adage 
that  "  Fortune  favours  the  brave,"  he  boldly 
weighed  anchor  and  by  cautious  seamanship 
escaped  through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  British  men-of-war  were 
j  watching  to  secure  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  1780  he  sailed  with 
dispatches  for  America,  in  the  ship  Ariel, 
and  en  route  met  a  British  vessel  of  twenty 
guns,  which  he  at  once  engaged  and  captured. 
After  this  he  did  not  figure  prominently  in 
the  war.    At  the  peace  of  1  783  it  was  agreed 
)  that  he  should  receive  a  pecuniary  indemni- 
I  fication  for  the  prizes  he  had  taken.  To 
j  arrange  this  he  sailed  for  France,  where  he 
I  was    received   with   great   cordiality.  La 
Fayette  invited  him  to  dinner,  a  fact  which 
shows  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
that  eminent  character.   Having  got  his  claims 
satisfied,  he  again  returned  to  America. 


Aberdeen  as  a  Manufacturing  Centre. 
— It  is  recorded  that  in  August,  1830,  the 
city  had  in  use  daily  26  steam  engines, 
aggregating  5  1  5  horse  power,  with  a  consumpt 
of  about  250  bolls  coal. 
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WILLIAM  and  ALEXANDER  BRODIE, 
SCULPTORS. 
II. 

In  the  first  article  of  this  series  we  noted 
the  beginnings  of  the  two  brothers,  William 
Brodie,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Brodie,  ship- 
master, and  Alexander,  the  younger  son,  both 
handicraftsmen  in  youth,  both  markedly 
artistic,  and  both  making  for  sculpture  as  a 
professional  career.  We  saw  that  William 
Brodie  took  up  residence  in  Edinburgh  in 
1846,  and  while  a  student  at  the  School  of 
Design  there,  he  received  commissions  from 
many  eminent  persons,  and  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  profession  as  a  sculptor.  He- 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy — A.R.S.A. — in  1S52. 

Meantime,  while  William  Brodie  was 
making  remarkable  headway  in  Edinburgh, 
his  younger  brother,  Alexander,  was  fast 
following  in  his  footsteps  in  Aberdeen.  In 
the  early  fifties  he,  too,  gave  up  his  trade, 
and  became  a  student  at  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Design.  We  obtain  a  glance  at  how 
matters  are  proceeding  through  the  Aberdeen 
newspapers  of  the  time.    Thus,  in  1856: — 

"Mr.  Alexander  Bio  lie,  a  townsman,  and  brother 
of  Mr.  William  Brodie,  sculptor,  Edinburgh,  at  the 
distribution  of  prizes  at  the  Edinburgh  School  ot 
Design,  by  Lord  Murray,  in  presence  of  a  distinguished 
assemblage,  on  Monday  last,  received  the  first  prize 
in  the  department  of  models  for  the  antique.  This 
distinction  is  the  greater  that  the  specimens  this  year 
are  stated  to  have  been  of  more  than  ordinary  excel- 
lence. We  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  seeing  Mr. 
Brodie's  models  in  a  nearly  finished  state,  and  are 
happy  to  testify  to  their  great  merits."'1 

In  1858,  Alexander  Brodie  was  back  in 
Aberdeen— resident  in  Catto  Square,  Foot- 
dee — and  began  his  career  professionally  as 
a  sculptor.  His  studio,  at  first,  was  in  Both- 
well's  Court.  Justice  Street,  within  arm's- 
length  almost  of  the  house  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Castlegate  where  James  Cassie,  R.S.A., 
was  then  making  good  progress  in  the  sister 
art  of  painting. *J 

1  Aberdeen  Journal,  9  July,  1S56. 

-Cassie  stayed,  and  had  his  studio,  in  a  house 
adjoining  Lob  ban's  Court,  formerly  occupied  by  Prin- 
cipal VY.  Laurence  Brown,  Mari.schal  College.  Cassie 
removed  to  Fdinburgh  in  iSoo.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  both  Alexander  am!  William  Brodie.  He 
/.ied  in  1S79.  It  was  .it  an  Academy  dinner  in  Edin- 
burgh that  he  made  The  now  famous  remark,  "  Tak' 
avva'  Aiberdeen  an'  twal'  mile  roun'  an'  faur  are  ye?"' 


Six  years  later,  Brodie  removed  his  studio 
I  to  56  Loch  Street,  a  site  now  occupied  by 
I  the  head  offices  of  the  Northern  Co-Operative 
j  Society,  and  there  he  remained  for  the  rest 
of  his  short  professional  life. 

Very  soon  Alexander  Brodie  gathered  into 
his  hands  a  considerable  practice  in  portrait 
busts,  and —like  Ins  brother  William  in 
I  Edinburgh — in  graveyard  monuments  of  a 
particular  type.  He  gave  some  attention, 
too,  like  his  brother,  to  ideal  subjects,  but 
the  pressure  of  actual  commissions  must  have 
left  little  leisure  for  imaginative  work. 

Alexander  Brodie's  first  notable  achieve- 
ment was  the  model  of  a  statue  of  Priest 
Gordon,  the  then  well-known  olergyman  of 
St.  Peter's  R.C.  Chapel,  Justice  Street.  The 
model  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of 
1858,  and  was  publicly  shown  in  the  County 
Rooms  (the  .Music  Hall  Buildings — then 
minus  the  large  hall),  in  August  of  that  year. 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  emote  the 
public  intimation  of  the  exhibition  :— - 
Statue  to  the  Memory  of 

the  late 
Rev.  Chaki.es  Gordon. 
At  the  request  of  several  subscribers,  Mr.  Brodie, 
the  Artist,  has  kindly  agreed  to  allow  his  Model  of 
the  Statue  to  be  exhibited  in  the  County  Rooms  for 
One  Week,  from  Monday,  the  26th  current.  The 
.  subscribers  and  the  Public  generally  will  be  admitted 
j  tree  on  Monday  next  and  Five  following  Days  from 
j  Ten  till  Four  o'clock.     Bu^ts  of  the  Statue  supplied 
to  Order  by  Mr.  Brodie.' 

A  number  of  prominent  persons  in  Aber- 
deen had  already  set  on  foot  a  movement  to 
have  the  statue  cut  in  granite.  It  was 
j  entirely  successful,  and  a  year  later  the  com- 
j  pleted  statue  was  placed  in  position  where  it 
j  still  stands  in  front  of  the  R.C.  School,  Con- 
:  stitution  Street.  The  granite  figure  was  not 
j  cut  by  Brodie,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
I  contemporary  account : — 

:      "The  late  Rev.  Charles  Gordon. — Some  time  ago, 
our  readers  may  remember,  Mr  A.  Brodie,  sculptor, 
executed  a  finely  characteristic  statue  of   our  late 
venerated  and  esteemed  townsman,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cordon,  of  St.  Peter's.    A  number  of  the  members  of 
j  that  congregation,  with  many  citizens  of  other  per- 
j  suasions,  including  the  Chief  Magistrate,  anxious  that 
>   -lie  work  should  be  preserved  in  some  more  lasting 
i   memorial  than  stucco,  commissioned  our  townsman 
Mr  Macdonald  to  get  the  statue  executed  in  granite. 

[      1  Aberdeen  Journal,  Wednesday,  28th  July, 
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This  has  been  accomplished,  and  during  the  present 
week  the  statue  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
Catholic  School,  Constitution  Street — an  honourable 
memorial  to  a  good  man  and  devoted  minister.  To 
execute  such  a  work  in  our  hard  and  brittle  granite 
was  no  easy  task  ;  yet  in  the  present  instance  it  has 
been  overcome  with  a  skill  and  success  which  does 
great  credit  to  Mr.  Macdonald  and  the  workman 
principally  engaged  in  it,  John  Panton."1 

Alexander  Brodie's  next  important  com- 
mission was  for  the  memorial  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  that  stands  in  the 
Square,  Huntly.  The  Duke — the  5th  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  and  grandfather 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 
— died  in  1860,  and  Brodie  was  engaged  on 
the  statue  in  186 1-2.  It  was  unveiled  in 
1862,  and  stands  there,  the  conspicuous 
object  in  the  Square  of  Huntly.2 

To  this  period  belongs  a  bust  of  his  father, 
which  Alexander  Brodie  seems  to  have  put 
his  best  into,  for  it  had  vitality  and  character 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  never  got  beyond 
the  plaster  stage,  and  in  that  form  it  is  now 
in  the  possession  df  the  Aberdeen  Art 
Gallery.  The  growth  of  Brodie's  practice  is 
shown  by  his  commission  for  a  marble  bust 
of  Lady  Anne  Duff,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  then  Earl  of  Fife,  which  was  shown  in 
Aberdeen  in  the  middle  of  1 86  r ,  and  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  work  of  great  artistic  skill. 

Another  beautiful  figure  in  mirble  by 
Alexander  Brodie  is  familiar  to  all  visitors  to 
any  part  of  St.  Nicholas  Church.  It  is  the 
figure  of  a  mourning  woman  representing 
grief,  stooping  over  a  cross  and  strewing 
flowers  over  a  grave.  It  surmounts  the 
monument  in  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard,  op- 
posite the  south  entrance  to  the  West  Church, 
which  was  erected  (probably  by  James  Forbes 
Heattie,  C.E.)  over  the  grave  of  William  Cop- 
land, once  City  Chamberlain,  afterwards 
Town  Clerk  Depute,  and  his  family,  includ- 
ing his  daughter,  Jean,  wife  of  James  Forbes 
Beattie,  and  their  family.  The  figure  must 
have  been  admired  by  many  persons  who 


'  Aberdeen  Citizen,  Saturday.  3  September,  1S59. 
A  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the  statue  fund  was  printed 
in  the  Aberdeen  Journal,  261b  August.  1S57. 

'  It  was  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture  to  the  Huntly 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  and  published — 191 2 — 
under  the  title  "The  Statue  on  the  Square,"  by  the 
late  Miss  Mary  (bay,  L.  L.A.,  Huntly. 


knew  nothing  of  the  sculptor,  but  fortunately 
it  is  not  only  signed,  but  dated  for  us  by  the 
following  inscription  on  the  plinth — 

"  Alexr  Krodie,  sculptor.  Abdn,  1863/' 

About  this  time,  Brodie  was  at  work  sup- 
plying the  heroic  size  figures  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  for  the  new  St.  Mary's  R.C.  Church, 
Huntly  Street.  It  was  a  huge  undertaking, 
but  was  carried  through  clearly  with  patience 
and  diligence  The  figures  are  still  in  posi- 
tion— plaster  figures — high  up  along  both 
sides  of  the  nave  of  the  Church.  Other 
figures  in  the  Church  look  as  if  they  were 
from  the  same  hand  — particularly  an  impres- 
sive figure  of  St.  Nicholas,  that  stands  inside 
the  west  entrance  to  the  nave,  but  in  this 
case  no  name  of  sculptor  is  given,  and  one 
can  only  guess  and  compare  in  a  general  way 
with  the  other  more  indistinct  figures  over- 
head. 

We  are  approaching  now  Alexander  BrodiVs 
most  noted  undertaking — the  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  that  stood  for  many  years  at  the 
corner  of  Union  Street  and  St.  Nicholas 
Street.     For  the  purpose  of    this  statue, 
Brodie   had    the    singular    distinction  of 
receiving  sittings  from  Queen  Victoria  at 
Balmoral.    It  was  a  more  or  less  imaginative 
figure,  for  the  Queen  was  represented  as 
on  a  State  occasion,  wearing,  as  part  of 
the  ceremonial  apparel,  a  Highland  tartan 
plaid.     Another  outcome  of  these  sittings 
at  Balmoral  —  in    1865  —  was   a   bust  of 
the   Queen   that  Alexander   Brodie  began 
but   never   finished.     It   was  finished  by 
his  brother,  William,  two  years  later,  and 
,f  the  list  of  works  shown  by  William  Brodie 
I  in  the  Scottish  Academy  Exhibition  of  1868 
!  included  that  bust,  as  follows  : — "  Bust  in 
j  Marble  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.    A  dupli- 
;  cate  of  the  Bust  at  Windsor  Castle,  begun 
!  by  Alexander  Brodie  in  1865,  and  finished 
I  from  sittings  at  Balmoral,  in  October,  1867, 
j  by  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.  " 

I  In  a  subsequent  article  it  will  be  possible 
i  to  refer  more  fully  to  Alexander  Brodie's 
j  work  in  connection  with  the  statue,  and  to 
I  the  later  days  of  these  two  remarkable  and 
i  accomplished  men. 

G.  M.  ERASER. 
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FOUNDING  AND  DEVELOPING 
SCOTTISH  TOWNS. 
II. 

Grantown. 
This  charming  town  owes  its  origin  to  the 
liberality  and  enterprise  of  Sir  James  Grant 
of  Grant.    In  June,  1768,  inducements  were 
advertised  for  settlers. 

HoPEMAN. 

In  1S06  it  was  advertised  that  feus  would 
be  given  off  on  favourable  conditions. 

Kingussie. 
In  1 799  it  was  advertised  that  a  new  village 
was  to  be  raised,  near  the  church,  by  the 
Duke  of  Gordon.    It  was  thought  that  the 
introduction  of  the  spinning  of  yarn  and 
the  manufacture  of   woollen  cloths  would 
encourage   settlers,    but   unfortunately   the  I 
scheme  fell  through.    It  is  now  a  popular  1 
summer  resort. 

Monvmusk. 
In  1760  advertisements  invited  manufac- 
turers,   shopkeepers,  tradesmen  and  indus- 
trious  people  to   settle.     Various  induce- 
ments were  held  out. 

New  Byth. 
In  May,  1763,  Mr.  James  Urquhart  adver- 
tised  that  he  was  to  form  a  village,  ground  ! 
being  offered  for  the  purpose  at  a  feu-duty  of  j 
half  a  merk  per  rood.    Tradesmen,  manu- 
facturers, etc.,  were  invited  to  settle,  who 
could  have  loans,  with  which  to  carry  on 
business,  at  4  per  cent,  interest.    Mr.  Urquhart 
formed  a  manufacturing  company  so  as  to 
provide  labour,  but  it  was  wound  up  in  1781. 

Newlurgh. 
In  March,  1S09,  fishermen  were  solicited 
to  settle,  sundry  inducements  being  held  out. 

Old  Deer. 
In  May,  1763,  Mr.  Russell,  of  Montcoffer, 
advertised  that  the  village  was  to  be  enlarged 
by  the  granting  of  additional  feus  on  easy 
terms. 

Portgower. 
In  April,  j»Sj2,  fishermen  were  invited  to 
settle  in  14  houses  specially  eroded  for  their 
accommodation. 


Portsoy. 

In  January,  1763,  Lord  Desklord,  the 
proprietor,  advertised  offering  discharged 
sailors  feus  and  gardens  in  the  town  without 
entry  money,  etc. 

Rot  1  iks. 

In  December,  1703,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Earl  of  Findlater  was  to  form  this  town. 
Plenty  of  stone  and  clay  was  stated  to  be 
available.  Each  feu  was  marked  off  at  16 
yards  to  the  street,  and  40  yards  backwards. 
Feu-duty  ^4  10s.  Scots.  Certificates  of 
character  were  asked  from  those  contem- 
plating settling. 

S  AND  HAVEN. 

In  November,  it  was  advertised  that 

a  harbour  was  to  be  constructed  by  the 
proprietor,  and  that  feus  adjacent  could  be 
had  in  perpetuity  on  easy  terms.  The  harbour 
being  completed,  it  was  again  advertised,  in 
July,  1842,  that  feus  were  available  on  advan- 
tageous conditions. 

TOMINTOUL. 
In  May,  1768,  it  was  advertised  that  this 
village  was  to  be  formed  by  Mr.  William 
Gordon  of  Glenbucket. 

Turriff. 

In  April,  1802,  Earl  Fife  advertises  that 
he  will  give  off  feus  on  encouraging  terms. 

William     Kilgour,     an     "  Original 
Genius." — A  headstone,  in  the  old  church- 
yard of  Cowie,  is  inscribed  : — To  the  memory 
of  William  Kilgour,  an  original  genius,  who 
I  exercised  the  craft  of  a  weaver  at  Ghthnow, 
:  for  the  long  period  of  sixty-two  years  in  the 
i  same  house     He  departed  this  life  on  the 
j  1 2th  day  of  March,  1837,  at  the  advanced 
;  age  of  86  years. 

By  his  friends  :— 
Hero  lye>  the  man,  for  au^ht  we  know, 
That  liv'd  and  died  without  a  foe. 
Now  mouUrring  here  beneath  that  clod  — 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  Clod. 

'  Kilgour,  in  addition  to  being  a  skilful  weaver 
of  bed  covers  and  table-cloths,  was  an  expert 
in    the   construction    of   eight-day  clocks, 
I  "  which  he  made  from  beginning  to  etui/' 
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NORTHERN 
MUSICAL  ENTHUSIASTS. 

The  extraordinarily  interesting  suggestion 
that  Burns  contemplated  writing  a  Jacobite 
libretto  for  Pietro  Urbani,  re-awakens  one's 
interest  in  the  Italian,  who  did  much  for 
Scots  song,  and  died  in  poverty  in  Dublin. 

Urbani  issued  a  remarkable  book  on 
Scots  songs,  entitled  : — 

A  Select  Collection  of  original  Scotish  airs, 
select  and  characteristic  Scotch  and  English 
verse,  the  most  part  of  which  written  by  the 
celebrated  R.  Burns  ;  arranged  lor  the  voice  w  ith 
introductory  and  concluding  symphonies  and 
accompaniments  for  the  pianoforte,  flute,  violin, 
violoncello  .  .  .  Edinburgh  :  printed  and  sold  by 
Urbani   and    Liston.      [Six    volumes,  published 
between  [1793]  ancl  ['^04]  :  folio.] 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes,  326  people  subscribed  to 
the  edition  —  a  Mr.  "  Richie  ;'  purchasing 
twelve  copies — yet,  the  book  is  very  rare. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  were  dedicated 
to  the.  "  Dutchess  "  of  '  Bedford,  who  was  the 
fifth  daughter  of  Jane  Maxwell,  the  dedica- 
tion being  dated  Edinburgh,  1st  February, 
1804. 

The  northern  subscribers  included  the 
following  names  : — 

Aboyne,  Dowr.^er  Countess  of.     Grant,  Miss  P.,  of  Grant. 
Abercroniby,    Sir    George,    of    Grant,    Dowager    Lady,  of 


Forgk-n 
Abercroniby.    William,  of 

"  Glassa.'' 
Cowie,  John,  Banff. 
Downie,  James,  Aberdeen. 
Duff,  James,  Banff. 
LrrcU.  Dowager  Countess  of. 
Forbe>,  Sir  William. 
Gordon,  4th  Duke  of. 

Gordon,    Lady,    of   Carle-ton    Pirie,  (. 

TCarletounj. 
Gordon,  Jame>,  of  CuUc 

[Kirkcudbright- in  re  J. 
Gordon.  Mi<s,  of  Park. 
Gordon.  Miss  M..  of  Braid 


Monymusk. 
K.nig'nt-Kr>kine,   Colonel,  of 

Pittodrie 
Middler,    Alexander,  Junr., 

Aberdeen. 
M  *.MUl.ind,   William,  Aber- 


Murrav,  Miss,  Keith. 
Milne,  Miss,  Macduff. 

:,  Aberdeen. 
Robinson.  Miss  Bath ia, Banff. 
1    Skene,  George,  of  Skene. 
Souter,  Stewart,  Macduff. 
Urquhart,  Jarries,  of  Me  Id  rum. 
Watson.  ,  Surgeon,  Banff. 


Gordon,   Miss  Mary   Ann,  of    Weir,  K.,  Aberdeen. 

Hill  Street  [London  :].  Williamson,  Dr.,  Banff. 

Gordon,  Lieut..  R.X.  WiUon.  Rev.  T.,  Macduff. 

Grant,  Lady,  of  Grant. 

These  names  give  some  indication  of  the 
musical  culture  of  the  north  —  a  subject 
that  loudly  cries  for  exposition.  Musical 
enthusiasm  was  very  marked  in  Banffshire, 
largely  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  lead  given  by 
the  4th  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  his  factotum, 
William  Marshall,  the  master  of  the  Strath- 
spey. 1  h.  Cramond  briefly  touched  on 
the'  subject  in  his  "Annals  'of  Banff'  (11 
43S-440)-  J.  M-  B. 


j     THE  ARBUTHXOTT  FAMILY  OF 
FINDOWRIE. 

•  The  immediate  progenitor  of  this  family 
'  was  Robert  Arbuthnott  of  that  Ilk.  and  his 
I  fliird   wife,    Helen   Clephane,   daughter  of 

the  Laird  of  Carslogie,  who.  in  February, 
:  1574,  had  charters  of  the  lands  of  Findowrie, 
I  in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  and  to  David 
1  Arbuthnott,  their  eldest  son,  in  fee,  from 
I  Robert  Cullaiss  of  Balnamoon,  who  had 
I  secured  sasine  to  the  property  in  December, 
I'  1558,  from  David  Fenton,  feudatory  of  Ogil. 

In  1 6 16,  Robert,  son  of  the  above  David 
;  Arbuthnott  of  Findowrie,  married  Margaret, 
:  daughter  of  Sir  William  Graham  of  Claver- 
|  house,  and  widow  of  George  Somyr,  younger, 
1  of  Balzeordie.  This  proprietor  was  on 
j  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  future  Marquis 
!  of  Montrose,  who  addressed  the  following 
j  friendly  note  to  him,   many   years  before 

engaging  in  those  hazardous  enterprises  for 
I  which  his  name  is  now  historical : — 

"  To  my  loueinge  frende  the  larde 
of  findoury. 

"  Loueing  frende— I  wreatte  to  you  some 
tyme  since  to  heave  keipet  ane  apoynt- 
ment  but  I  harde  ye  wer  from  home. 

Wherfor  I  must  intreet  you  now  to  take 
the  peans  to  meite  me  at  auld  Montrois 
upon  Monday  about  thrie  houres  efter- 
none.  In  doing  whych  ye  shall  obliege 
me  to  remaine 

Yr  louing  frende 

MOINTROIS. 

At  Kinanle,  the  17  of  Sep'**  1631/' 

Circumstances  subsequently  cooled  the 
friendship  of  Montrose  towards  Arbuthnott, 
as  evidenced  by  the  former  and  his  soldiers 
not  only  burning  and  pillaging  the  house  of 
Findowrie,  with  its  offices,  stocking  and 
plenishing,  but  burning  Arbuthnott's  Fudging 
in  Bnjchine  (victual  houses  and  stables), 
the  robbing  of  his  "nolt,  scheip,  horss,"  the 
theft  of  ^2000  in  cash,  as  also  the  pillaging 
of  his  tenants  and  their  individual  property. 

The  son  and  grands*  >n  of  the  last-mentioned 
laird  were  also  staunch  supporters  of  the 
Covenant,  and  luu  d  by  the  Karl  of  Middleton 
ui  the  sum  of  ^2400.    In  1685,  the  laird 
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of  the  period,  Robert  Arbuthnott,'  was 
recognised  by  the  Earl  of  Strathmore, 
commander  of  the  Angus  regiment  in  Strath- 
blane,  as  of  so  great  consequence  as  to  be 
elected  to  command  a  company  of  horsemen 
during  those  stirring  times. 

This  laird  was  succeeded  in  1698  by  his 
son,  Alexander  Arbuthnott,  who  died  before 
the  18th  of  September,  1707,  as  of  that 
date  his  son,  by  a  daughter  of  Lindsay  of 
Evelick,  was  served  his  heir.  On  the  death 
of  the  son  of  the  last-mentioned  Alexander, 
on  22nd  April,  1745,  the  male  line  of 
succession  failed,  and  the  estates  were  carried 
to  the  family  of  Balnamoon,  through  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  Arbuthnott,  the  heiress, 
with  James  Carnegy,  "the  rebel  laird  of  the 
'45,"  who  acted  as  governor  of  Forfarshire 
on  behalf  of  Prince  Charles. 

Andrew  Knox  of  Keithock  married  a 
daughter  of  the  last  stated  union,  and  their 
son,  James  Carnegy  Knox,  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  Balnamoon  in  i8to,  and  to  that  of 
Findowrie  in  1827.  He  thereupon  assumed 
the  name  of  Carnegy-Arbuthnott.  He 
married  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  David 
Hunter  of  Blackness,  and  had  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

The  old  mansion  of  Findowrie,  which 
stood  some  three  miles  west  of  the  town 
of  Brechin,  was  demolished  in  the  early  half 
of  the  last  century,  and  out  of  part  of  its 
materials  a  farm  house  was  erected  near 
its  site. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  culled 
from  the  "  Notes  from  Findowrie  Papers," 
by  the  late  P.  Chalmers,  Esq.,  of  Aldbar. 


Bkaemar  in  1SS0.— A  very  useful  account 
of  Braemar  (pp.    100-108)  was  contributed 
by  the  Rev.  Archibald  Williamson,  M.A.,  to 
a   rare   little    book    "  Budget    of  Holiday 
Letters,'"  edited  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stobbs,  and 
reprinted  in  1889  from  the  St.  James*  Church 
Monthly  Magazine^  Edinburgh,  by  the  Darien  j 
Press.    This  booklet  is  not  in  the   British  j 
Museum  nor  in  the   Aberdeen    University  J 
Library,  or  the  Public  Library.  P. 


WHO  WAS  ROB  GIBB  ? 

On  the  west  flank  of  the  Hill  of  Mormond 
stands  a  roofless  hunting  lodge,  on  a  stone 
panel  in  the   front   wall  of   which   is  the 
following  quaint  inscription  :  — 
IN  THIS 
HUNTER'S  LODGE 
ROB  OIBB 
COMMANDS 
MDCCLXXIX. 

It  is  known  in  the  district  that  the  lodge 
mentioned  was  erected  by  the  order,  and  at 
the  cost,  of  Lord  Strichen's  somewhat 
eccentric  son,  four  years  after  lie  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Strichen. 

The  origin  of  the  sentiment  expressed, 
and  facts  regarding  the  party  thus  so  strangely 
commemorated,  are,  however,  less  known  to 
the  present  generation. 

Rob  Gibb,  who  was  noted  for  his  ready 
wit,  held  the  appointment  of  stirrup-man,  or 
jester,  to  James  V.  No  salary  pertained  to 
the  office,  but  the  king  and  his  courtiers  were 
careful  not  to  allow  Gibb's  varied  attentions 
and  diversions  to  go  unrewarded. 

Tradition  states  that  upon  one  occasion 
King  James  and  he  arranged  to  exchange 
positions  for  a  short  time,  and  that,  in  his 
brief  term  of  kingship  Gibb  so  acquitted 
himself  as  to  become  famous.  Seated  upon 
the  throne  he  received  with  the  utmost 
decorum  the  numerous  persons  who  attended 
to  pay  their  homage  and  solicit  royal  favours  ; 
but  at  length,  getting  wearied  with  the 
multitude  of  petitioners,  he  seemed  to  get 
wroth,  and  exclaimed  indignantly  — "  Awa', 
awa',  ye  greedy  loons,  and  bring  me  here  my 
ain  true  and  trusty  frien',  Rob  Gibb,  the  only 
man  at  my  court  who  serves  me  from  stark 
love  and  kindness/'  From  this  incident,  the 
words  "  stark  love  and  kindness  "  have  long 
been  regarded  in  Scotland  as  the  terms  of 
what  is  called  "  Rob  Gibbs  contract."  Over 
or'  under  the  device  of  two  hands  clasping 
each  other,  they  were  wont  in  former  days  to 
be  employed  as  a  legend  on  snuff-boxes, 
engagement  rings,  and  similar  trinkets. 

A  snuff-box,  having  the  above  device  and 
legend,  was  presented  by  Lady  Kingsburgh, 
to  Prince  diaries  Edward  Stuart,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  romantic  visit  to  his  father- 
land of  Scotland.     The  prince,  it  is  said, 
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inquired  afterwards  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
device,  and  was  told  the  story  of  James  V 
and  his  familiar  servant,  Rob  Gibb  (Cham- 
bers's "History  of  the  Rebellion").  He 
expressed  himself  as  greatly  charmed  with 
the  device,  and  well  he  might,  for,  who  ever 
received  (quoting  from  Ferguson's  "Linlith- 
gow Palace")  more  "stark  love  and  kind- 
ness" than  did  the  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie, 
when  skulking  among  the  Western  Islands, 
with  an  enormous  price  on  his  head,  from 
those  almost  naked  Highlanders,  so  many  of 
whom  knew,  but  none  of  whom  could  be 
bribed  to  divulge  his  hiding-place. 

Jervise  ("Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions ") 
records  that  the  name  of  "Rob  Gibb"  is 
well-known  in  Scotland  as  a  loyal  toast, 
expressive  of  good  and  truehearted  fellow- 
ship, a  quality  which  seldom  goes  altogether 
unremunerated  in  any  age  or  country  :  and 
the  same  author  naively  adds,  that  if  we 
are  to  credit  an  article  in  the  Old  Statistical 
Account,  Rob  Gibb,  was  not  allowed  to  go 
unrewarded  either, '  he  having  received  a 
gift  of  the  lands  of  Cauriber  in  Linlithgow- 
shire from  the  King  in  recognition  of  his 
services. 

Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  who  so  carefully 
revised  Pratt's  "  Huchan,"  states  that  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Cruickshank,  LL.D.,  Aber- 
deen, had  ascertained,  on  investigation,  that 
Rob  Gibb  was  jester  to  Charles  II.  Mr. 
Anderson  adds  that  Gibb  and  his  motto 
figure  in  a  novel,  "  For  Stark  Love  and 
Kindness,"  by  N.  Allan  Macdonald,  but  are 
there  relegated  to  the  time  of  Flodden  (1513). 

It  requires  a  long  stretch  of  imagination 
to  believe  that  an  expression  used  at  the  I 
English  Court  would  have  been  accepted  and 
treated  as  classic  throughout  Scotland.  In 
the  same  way  we  can  scarcely  conceive, 
judging  from  the  modern  standpoint,  that 
a  Scottish  King  would  have  exchanged  his 
position  for  even  a  single  moment  with  any 
-commoner.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  James  V  introduced  innova- 
tions which  happily  have  not  been  repeated 
by  royalties.  It  was  quite  common  for  him 
to  roam  over  the  country  disguised  as  a 
beggar,  and  the  narrative  of  his  escapades, 
under  the  designation  of  "The  Gudcman  of 
Ballangeieh,"  would  fill  a  volume! 


ST.  DEVENICK. 

The  congregation  of  Banchory-1  )evenick 
Parish  Church,  on  12th  November  last, 
celebrated  the  hundredth  year  of  the  opening 
of  the  present  church,  by  holding  special 
centenary  services. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Baird,  P.D.,  B.Sc,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, officiated  at  the  forenoon  service,  and, 
after  an  eloquent  sermon  on  "  The  Need  of 
rinding  Sanctuary,"  said  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  1035th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Devenick,  it  was  their  joy  that  day  to  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  the  opening  of  that 
church.  The  kirk-session  records  told  them 
that  the  church  was  opened  for  divine  service 
on  September  29,  1822,  and  that  on  the 
previous  25  Sundays  the  congregation  had 
met  for  worship  in  the  churchyard,  where  the 
pulpit  and  seats  had  been  set  up,  when  die 
church  was  a-building.  It  was  also  recorded 
that  on  none  of  these  25  Sundays  had  a  drop 
of  rain  fallen,  while,  on  the  first  day  the 
congregation  worshipped  under  cover,  rain 
fell  copiously. 

That  church  was  but  the  last  of  a  long 
series  of  sanctuaries  built  on  that  spot.  The 
previous  building  was  said  to  have  been  built 
in  1642,  and  it  in  its  turn  took  the  place  of  a 
still  earlier  church.  In  fact  they  might  be 
certain  that  ever  since  St.  Devenick's  death 
on  13th  November,  887,  a  place  of  worship 
of  some  sort  existed  on  that  site.  It  was 
right  that  on  a  day  of  remembrance  they 
should  recount  what  they  knew  of  the  saintly 
founder  of  that  church  and  parish. 

As  recorded  in  the  "Aberdeen  Breviary"  of 
Bishop  Elphinstone,  St.  Devenick  and  St. 
Machar  were  contemporaries  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  Scotland.  By  mutual  consent, 
these  two  holy  men  divided  the  work  between 
them,  Devenick  going  to  Caithness  and 
Machar  preaching  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
nation  of  the  Picts.  Before  they  parted  they 
made  a  compact  that  whichever  died  first  the 
other  should  bury.  When  St.  Devenick  died, 
his  servants  carried  the  body  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  St.  Machar,  who  had  seen  a 
I  vision  of  the  death  of  his  aged  friend,  went 
out  to  meet  the  funeral  procession  at  a  place 
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which  was  called  Creskane — perhaps  Craib-  ' 
stone.     St.  Machar  from  there  accompanied 
them,  keeping  watch  with  psalms,  prayers, 
and  preachings,  and  buried  the  body,  as  he 
had  promised,  at  Banchory-Devenick,  and  a  j 
church  was  built  over  his  tomb,  which  is 
called  Banchory-Devenick  to  this  day.  Pro- 
fessor Baird  then   went  on   to  give   Arch-  j 
deacon  Barbour's  versified  description  of  the 
burial  of  St.  Devenick  from  the  arrival  of  | 
St.  Machar.* 

Rev.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  minister  of  the  j 
parish,  who  officiated  at  the  evening  service, 
tactfully    elaborated    the    history    of  St. 
Devenick,  explaining  that  the  old  churches  j 
of  Creich,  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  Methliek,  j 
in  Aberdeenshire,  had  been  dedicated  to  his 
memory.    In  the  latter  parish,  on  the  second  j 
Tuesday  of   November,   till   within    recent  j 
times,  a  fair  or  market,  called  St.  Devenick'*  i 
Fair,  was  regularly  held.    His  feast  day,  13th 
November,  was  for  long  religiously  held  by 
the  parishioners  of  Banchory-Devenick,  and 
a  special  altar  was  raised  to  his  memory  in 
St.  Machar  Cathedral,  Old  Aberdeen. 


*  Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  needs  of  the 
parish  having  been  ministered  to  by  a  noble  succession 
of  men  of  God.  Pastor  Gordon,  the  greatest  of  its 
ministers  of  Episcopal  tiir.es,  kept  the  parish  l;»yal  to 
Episcopacy,  and  used  his  liturgy  in  the  church  as  late 
as  1712.  With  true  benevolence,  he  mortified  Forty 
Pounds  Scots  from  his  estate  of  Ardoe,  payable 
annually,  for  behoof  of  the  poor,  in  all  time.  Dr. 
George  Morison,  the  philanthropist  and  builder  of 
the  Suspension  Bridge  across  the  Dee.  connecting 
both  portions  of  the  original  parish,  would  not  be 
forgotten  for  many  a  year  to  come:  nor  would  the 
memory  of  the  scholarly  prcaehe*  and  faithful  pastor, 
Dr.  Paul,  be  allowed  to  fade  where  he  laboured  so 
successfully  for  so  many  years. 

 >-•— t  

Gordon  Highlanolr  as  Wellington's 
Farrier.  —  Private   Mark  Soppet,  of  the 
Gordon  Highlanders  —  he  joined  them  on  j 
3rd  April,   1805 — was  Wellington's  Farrier 
in  France  at  the  time  of  Waterloo  :  but  he  j 
dues  not  seem  to  have  been  actually  in  the  I 
battle.      He    was  still   "in  command"  in  ! 
France  in  September,  [S16  (W.O.  12:9332).  j 

J.  M.  Dri.i.uCiL  I 


SCOTLAND'S  STOCK  OF  PLATE, 
1757-62. 

A  good  idea  of  the  wealth  of  Scotland  is 
presented  in  a  Treasury  paper,  preserved  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  (T.36  :  7),  en- 
titled :— 

"An  alphabetical  list  of  the  persons, 
bodies  politick  or  corporate,  in  that  part 
of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  who  have 
given  notice  and  paid  duty  for  plate  from 
5th  July  1756  to  5th  July  1762.  In 
pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Hpn,,,c 
House  of  Commons  dated  1 8th  May, 
1762/' 

The  amount  of  plate  in  the  country  was 
as  follows  : — 

Year.  Ounces.  Tax. 

1757  3IO>7°o  £776 

1758  275,300  ,£688- 

1759  293,400  /,73s 

1760  269,100  ^672 

1761  261,100  ^652 

1762  230,200  ^575 

The  people  who  owned  the  greatest 
amount  of  plate  were  Hon.  Grizzel  Uaillie, 
Hon.  Francis  Charteris,  Duke  of  Douglas, 
William  Earl  of  Dumfries,  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
4000  ounces  each  ;  Earl  of  Galloway,  3000 
ounces ;  Earl  of  Findlater,  2400  ounces ; 
Sir  Ludovick  Grant,  of  Castle  Grant,  2300 
ounces  ;  Earl  of  Strath  more,  2000  ounces  ; 
Earl  of  Haddington,  1S00  ounces:  Farquhar- 
son  of  Invercauld,  1200  ounces:  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  1000  ounces  :  Sir  Archibald 
Grant  of  Monymusk,  600  ounces  (he  also 
ran  two  four-wheeled  and  two  two-wheeled 
carriages  at  this  period)  ;  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
500  ounces  ;   Earl  of  Aboyne,  100  ounces. 

The  following  Gordons  figure  in  the  list : — 

Abergeldie,  Charles  Gordon  of.  100  ounces 
in  1757:  entered  as  "sold,"  175$. 

Ardmealy,  James  Gordon  of,  100  ounces  in 
1757:  part  sold,  1758. 

An  loch,    Adam    Gordon    of,    200  ounces, 
1758-62. 

Ayr,  Thomas  Gordon,  jco  ounces,  1757-67. 
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Banff,  Captain  William  Gordon,  400  ounces 
(1757);  had  it  on  board  the  fleet  with 
him,  175S. 

Dorlathers,  Alexander  Gordon  of,  loo  ounces, 
'757-5**. 

Dumfries,  George  Gordon,  Merchant  in, 
100  ounces,  1757-59;  in  1760  he  had 
none;  in  1761-62  he  had  100  ounces. 

Gight,  Alexander  Gordon  of,  200  ounces  in 
1758;  100  ounces  in  1759;  (drowned 
1760). 

Glasterum,  James  Gordon  of,  100  ounces  in 
1757  ;  200  ounces  in  1758-1762. 

Troquhain,  George  Gordon  of,  100  ounces, 
1757-59. 

Woodhall,  Mrs.  Gordon  of,  200  ounces, 
1757-62. 

J.  M.  B. 


Curious  Features  connected  with 
For  ear. — Down  to  1593  the  market-day  of 
Forfar  was  Sunday.  The  sutors  of  Forfar 
and  the  weavers  of  Kirriemuir  had  a  long- 
standing feud,  which  frequently  resulted  in 
blows.  Jealousy  was  rampant  between  the 
two  towns,  and  no  opportunity  was  lost  in 
exercising  it.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
records  that,  when  he  visited  Forfar  in  164S, 
he  was  refused  shelter  because  he  was  a  poet 
and  a  royalist.  He  passed  on  to  Kirriemuir, 
where  they  equally  abhorred  these  two 
"crimes";  but,  anxious  to  differ  from  the 
Forfarians,  they  made  him  heartily  welcome. 
In  return,  he  wrote  a  quatrain,  in  which 
Kirriemuir  was  praised  and  Forfar  belittled  ! 
It  is  told  that  James  VI,  in  his  journey  to 
London  in  1603,  was  magnificently  enter- 
tained by  an  English  mayor,  which  gave 
opportunity  to  some  of  the  English  courtiers 
hinting  that  such  opeuhandedness  would  be 
rare  in  Scotland:  "  Fient  a  bit  o'  that,'5  said 
cautious  James,  "  the  provost  o'  my  burgh  o' 
Forfar,  whilk  is  by  no  means  the  largest  town 
in  Scotland,  keeps  open  house  a'  the  year 
round,  and  aye  the  mac  that  comes  the 
weleoiner."    The  provost  kept  an  alehouse ! 


RUTHR1ESTON 
PACK-HORSE  BRIDGE. 

It  has  been  known  for  the  last  few  years  that, 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Riverside  Road  to  Bridge  of  Dee,  the 
historical  pack-horse  bridge  over  the  Ruth- 
rieston  Burn  is  in  danger  of  being  demolished. 
This  little  bridge,  I  need  hardly  say,  next  to 
the  Bridge  of  Balgownie  and  the  Bridge  of 
Dee  itself,  is  the  most  valuable  structure  of 
the  kind  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
built  in  1693-4,  in  the  Provostship  of  Robert 
Cruickshank  of  Banchory  (Devenick),  whose 
coat  of  arms  balances  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
town,  on  the  south-east  wall  of  the  brjdge. 
Although  the  roadway  is  only  8  feet  10  inches 
wide — between  the  parapets — this  little  bridge 
carried  the  south  road  traffic  to  and  from 
Aberdeen  up  to  the  making  of  Holburn  in 
the  beginning  of  last  century.  Its  own 
history,  and  the  associations  of  which  it  is 
the  centre,  are  intensely  interesting,  and  they 
are  of  high  educational  value  in  this  way,  that 
if  you  take  a  class  of  children  there — as  I  have 
done — and  tell  them  the  story  of  that  his- 
torical object  on  the  spot,  and  show  them  the 
actual  object  still  in  its  old  condition,  and 
still  on  the  spot  where  it  did  its  work,  you  get 
at  the  imagination  of  the  children  at  once, 
and  you  can  operate  there  more  effectually 
than  otherwise  for  wider  historical  knowledge. 

The  interest  and  value,  then,  of  this  little 
bridge,  are  beyond  question.    It  is  a  pleasure 
to  say  that  all  this  is  well  known  to  Lord 
Provost  Meff — whose  residence   so  closely 
adjoins  the  old  structure — and  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
Burgh  Surveyor,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
scheme  for  the  new  Riverside  Road.  The 
I  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  that  it 
I  might  be  possible  to  save  the  little  bridge — 
I  which  is  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  extension 
j  of  the  Riverside  Road — by  carrying  the  new 
I  road  over  it  by  means  of  a  considerable  arch. 
I  This  has  been  done  in  certain  other  cases  in 
I  this  country,  and  it  has  this  great  advantage 
\  that  it  leaves  the  historical  structure  on  its 
■  proper  site,  where:  it  did  its  work. 

I  think,  now,  that  this  idea  must  be  given 
j  up — under  the  circumstances  mentioned  here- 
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after — but  one  is  thankful  to  know  that  the 
historical  bridge  is  to  be  preserved,  and  re- 
erected  on  a  site  very  near  its  present  position. 
I  have  been  shown  the  plans  of  the  proposed 
changes  —  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
Assistant  Burgh  Surveyor — and  they  show 
that  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  the  bridge. 
The  new  Riverside  Road  is  shown  extended 
over  the  present  site  of  the  bridge.  The  little 
bridge  itself  will  be  carefully  taken  down,  and 
is  shown  in  the  plan  re-erected  and  carrying 
a  footpath  over  the  same  burn,  nearer  die 
mouth  of  the  stream,  where  this  Ruthrieston 
Burn  runs  into  the  Dee.  The  bridge  would 
thus  stand  near  the  edge  of  the  river,  between 
the  Rjverside  Roadand  the  Dee,  and  parallel  to 
both.  It  is  explained  to  me  that,  as  the 
bridge  stands  at  present  on  the  Ruthrieston 
Burn  on  the  "skew,"'  as  compared  with  the 
line  of  the  new  Riverside  Road,  a  long  and  very 
expensive  viaduct  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
the  new  road  over  it,  if  the  bridge  were  to  be  left 
on  its  present  site,  and  in  the  present  times, 
that,  to  most  of  us,  would  be  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  its  removal  to  the  proposed  new 
site.  In  its  new  position  the  bridge  would 
still  be  convenient  for  class  purposes,  and 
would  be  near  its  proper  site,  while  it  would 
be  easily  seen  from  the  Riverside  Road. 
There  is  a  suggestion  that,  on  its  new  site, 
the  bridge  should  bear  a  tablet  with  an 
inscription  telling  of  its  original  erection  in 
1693-4,  and  its  removal  and  reconstruction 
under  the  new  scheme.  If  this  were  done  it 
would  lessen  the  disadvantage  of  the  removal, 
and  it  would  modify  what,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
general  regret  at  the  necessity  for  touching 
this  most  interesting  and  useful  structure. 

G.  M.  ERASER. 



Peter  Garden,  Aberdeenshire  Gen- 
t knar ian.  —  Local  print  collectors  may  like  I 
to  know  that  a  curious  old  engraving  (7 -A 
inches  by  4  J  inches),  showing  Garden  in  a 
kilt  and  plaid,  appears  in  Granger's  "Wonder- 
fill    Museum"    (1S07).    lacing    page    2063  | 
{\\>\.  Y .)     Garden  is  said  to  have  died  at  j 
a  great  age  in  1735. 


RARE  EPITAPH. 

The  Aberdee?i  Magazine  of  April,  1832, 
gives  the  following  as  occurring  in  Kil- 
drummy  : — 

Heir  lyes  an  honest  vertus  woman,  Janet 
Forbas,  spous  to  Thomas  Espler,  in  New- 
biggin,  quha  departed  tin's  lyfe  in  the  yeir 
of  God.  .  .  . 

This  weightye  stene  doth  containe 
Erth's  greatest  losse,  iTcvin's  gretest  gain. 
Her  glasse  is  rune,— her  lime  was  vvorlhic  spendit, 
Hir  fame  stil  lives,  llio'  thai  her  days  be  endit. 
As  remarked  by  the  editor  "the  panegyric 
here  is  perhaps  a  little  strained  ;  and  some 
may  doubt  whether  Janet  Forbas  was  '  Erth's 
greatest  losse,  Kevin's  gretest  gain.'  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was  written  by 
her  husband  after  her  death,  and  we  must 
make  allowance  for  the  honest  man's  feelings 
at  such  a  time." 

 >-♦-<  

THE  PERILS  OF  IRONY. 
Irony  is  at  times  an  Awkward-rdukd  Tool. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this  than 
an  anecdote  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Bowcn. 
Once,  when  acting  as  a  puisne  judge,  there 
came  before  him  the  case  of  a  burglar  who, 
having  entered  a  house  by  the  top-story,  was 
afterwards  captured  below  stairs  in  the  act  of 
sampling  the  silver.  The  defence  was  more 
ingenuous  than  ingenious.  The  accused 
was  alleged  to  be  a  person  of  eccentric 
habits,  much  addicted  to  perambulating  the 
roofs  of  adjacent  houses,  and  occasionally 
dropping  in  "  permiscuous  "  through  an  open 
skylight.  This  naturally  stirred  the  judge  to 
caustic  comment.  Summing  up,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said — "If,  gentlemen,  you 
think  it  likely  that  the  prisoner  was  merely 
indulging  an  amiable  fancy  for  midnight 
exercise  on  his  neighbour's  roof  ;  if  you  think 
it  was  kindly  consideration  for  that  neighbour 
which  led  him  to  take  off  his  boots  and  leave 
them  behind  him  before  descending  into  the 
house  ;  and  if  you  believe  that  it  was  the 
innocent  curiosity  of  the  connoisseur  which 
brought  him  to  the  silver  pantry  and  caused 
him  to  borrow  the  teapot,  then,  gentlemen, 
you  will  acquit  the  prisoner!"  To  Lord 
Bowen's  dismay,  the  jury  did  instantly  acquit 
the  prisoner. 
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NEIL  GOW. 

The  position  that  Neil  Gow  had  made  for  | 
himself  was  a  remarkable  one.    There  was  I 
no  community  in  Perthshire,  Angus,  or  the 
Mearas  that   did   not   look  on   him  with 
possessive   affection.     He  played   alike  at  1 
farmhouse  dances,  at  public  balls,  in  villages  ! 
and  bothies,  at  the  houses  of  lairds  and 
dukes  ;   he  met  every  class,  and.  was  on 
terms  of    friendship  with  the  members  of 
each.      He  had  humour  and  spirit ;   and  | 
though  he  was  entirely  outspoken,  and  used 
a  merry  tongue  on  every  rank  and  denomina-  j 
tion  among  his  friends,  his  wit  and  good 
sense  and  the  glamour  of  a  fine  personality 
allowed  him  to  do  so  without  offence.    He  j 
was  accustomed  to  speak  his  mind  to  his  ! 
great  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  A  thole,  I 
as  well  as  to  his  guests.    "Gang  doon  to  yer  I 
suppers;  ye  daft  limmers,"  he  had  once  cried  j 
to  the  dancers  at  Atholl  House,  "an  dinna 
haud  me  here  reelin'  as  if  hunger  an'  drouth 
were  unkent  i'  the  land  ! "     Many  a  poor 
man  knew  Neil's  generosity,  and  many  a 
richer  one  in  difficulties ;   out  of  his  own 
good  fortune  he  liked  to  help  those  less 
happy  than  himself.     He  had  an  answer  for 
everybody,  a  hand  for  all.    He  was  a  self- 
made  king,  whose  sceptre  was  his  bow  and 
whose  crown  was  his  upright  soul  and  over- 
flowing  humanity.  —  "Tales  of   My  Own 
Country,*'  by  Violet  Jacob. 


REVIEWS. 

The  Iron  Track  Through  the  Highlands  : 
Glimpses  of  it  in  the  Past.  By  J-  E.  C, 
Inverness:  Higldand  News,  Limited. 
Pp.  134. 

This  is  a  rather  disappointing  book.  One 
naturally  expected  from  the  title  a  history  of  \ 
the  Highland  Railway,  a  continuous  narrative  ! 
of  its  beginnings  and  development,  its  exten-  | 
sions  and  its  amalgamations.  It  would  have  | 
been  interesting  to  learn,  for  instance,  what 
amount  of  truth  there  is  in  the  old  story  that  | 
the  formation  of  the  Inverness  and  Perth  j 
Railway  was  really  due  to  the  door  of  Water- 


loo Station,  Aberdeen,  being  slammed  in  the 
faces  of  Mr.  James  Merry  of  Belladrum,  and 
other  sporting  gentlemen  bound  for  the 
Highlands  on  the  eve  of  "  the  twelfth."  The 
book,  however,  contains  but  the  briefest 
references  to  "the  origins'"  of  "the 
Highland";  and  the  long  and  bitter  warfare, 
in  Parliamentary  Committees  and  outside  of 
them,  between  "the  Highland''  and  "  the 
Great  North,"  for  example,  is  dismissed  in  a 
few  words.  What  we  have  instead  is  "  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  descriptive  record  of 
bygone  days  and  characteristic  sketches  of 
old-time  officials  and  workmen  on  'the 
Highland.'7'  Interesting  in  a  way,  but  not 
the  thing  we  looked  for. 

The  Newton  Stone  and  other  Pictish 
Inscriptions.  By  Francis  C.  I  hack. 
Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner.    Pp.  64.-  2  -. 

Mr.  1  Hack  propounds  a  new  solution  of 
the  enigma  of  the  Newton  Stone,  which 
has  puzzled  archaeologists  for  generations. 
Whether  it  will  be  accepted  as  final  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  at  any  rate  it  appears  reason- 
able, and  it  is  backed  up  by  good  philological 
argument.  Indeed  it  is  by  the  more  modern 
and  better  knowledge  of  Celtic  philology  that 
the  reading  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  stone 
which  we  are  here  invited  to  accept  has  been 
arrived  at  and  explained.  In  Mr.  Diack's 
opinion,  the  lettering  of  the  main  inscription 
(on  the  front  face  of  the  stone)  is  a  cursive 
form  of  the  Roman  script  of  the  first  three 
centuries  a.d.  The  language  employed  is 
old  Gaelic,  "or  rather  proto-Gaelic,"  of  an 
age  long  anterior  to  the  earliest  documentary 
remains,  probably  dating  from  400  a.d.  The 
inscription,  which  denotes  that  the  stone 
marked  the  burial-place  of  Ette  and  Elisios, 
is  Pictish  and  pagan.  There  is,  besides, 
what  is  known  as  an  ogam  inscription  on  the 
edge  of  the  stone.  It  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  duplicate  of  the  other  inscrip- 
tion, the  Newton  Stone  being  thus  classed  as 
bilingual,  but  Mr.  I  Hack  shows  that  it  really 
consists  of  words  in  the  ancient  Gaelic  in- 
dicating the  burial-place  of  a  third  individual, 
Iddaiqnnu,  son  of  Vorrenni,  and  he  gives 
500  a.d.  as  its  approximate  date.  The  two 
inscriptions  suggest  that  "it"  it  is  not  [Pictish] 
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Kings  that  are  recorded  here,  it  is  persons 
connected  with  the  royal  line."  Mr.  Drack 
deals  with  other  .Pictish  inscriptions,  and 
enters  into  detail  with  regard  to  the  alphabet 
and  personal  references  in  the  two  Newton 
inscriptions.  He  also  furnishes  a  list  of 
previous  readings  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
Newton  Stone.  The  pamphlet,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  is  of  profound  interest,  both 
archaeological ly  and  philologically. 

Burns  and  Folk-song.  By  Alexander 
Keith,  M.A.  Aberdeen  :  F>.  Wyllie  &  Son. 
Pp.  85.    Cloth,  2/6  ;  paper,  1/6. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Aberdee?i  Daily 
Journal  of  four  papers  dealing  with  various 
phases  of  Burns's  work,  in  the  adaptation 
and  improvement  of  the  National  and 
traditional  folk-song,  with  the  addition  of  two 
papers  in  amplification.  For  North-country 
readers  the  chief  interest  in  the  pamphlet  lies, 
perhaps,  in  the  discussion  of  the  "  sources " 
where  Burns  found  the  songs  he  transformed. 
Aberdeenshire  furnished  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  them,  Peter  Buchan,  of  Peterhead, 
being  prominent  as  their  collector.  Buchans 
services  in  this  connection  were  most  unduly 
depreciated  by  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  depreciation  has  been  carried  on  by 
modern  critics  like  W.  E.  Henley  and  T.  F. 
Henderson.  Latterly,  however,  this  depreci- 
ation has  been  shown  to  be  quite  unwarranted, 
notably  by  Mr.  William  Walker  in  his  work 
on  "  Peter  Buchan,"  and  there  is  now  a  juster 
recognition  of  Buchan's  merits  as  a  song- 
collector,  and  of  the  real  value  of  the  notes 
he  contributed  to  the  Hogg  »\:  Motherwell 
edition  of  Burns's  poems.  Mr.  Keith 
continues  the  work  of  rehabilitating  Buchan's 
reputation.  He  successfully  defends  Buch.an 
from  many  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and,  carrying  the  war  into  the  opposite 
camp,  shows  that  Henley  and  Henderson 
themselves  are  not  above  making  blunders. 
A  notable  instance  of  an  error  on  their  part 
occurred  in  connection  with  "Theniei 
Men/ies'  Bonie  Mary,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Aberdeen  Ma^aziiif  in  17XX,  and 
regarding  which  Mr  Keith  furnishes  inter- 
esting details. 


Queries. 

11.  Rest  Housk,  or  Hospital,  on  the 
I  Banks  of  the  Sfev,  in  Boiiakm.  —An  old 
I  endowment  of  the  character  indicated,  per- 
tained to  the  parish  of  Boharm,  but  it  has 
now  entirely  disappeared.  1  understand  that 
the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Ree,  minister  of  the 
parish,  wrote  the  history  of  the  endowment, 
etc.,  which  was  published  in  a  Banffshire 
work.  Can  any  reader  say  where  I  could 
procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ree;s  work,  as  stated? 

F. 

12.  Ancient  Quern. — There  is  a  stone 
built  into  the  dyke  of  the  farm  of  Kirk  hi  11, 
nearly  opposite  Old  St.  Fitticks  Church, 
which  is  known  as  a  quern  or  "  knocking 
stone/'  It  is  about  two  feet  long  and  15 
inches  broad.  The  cavity  of  the  stone  is 
about  10  inches  long,  5  inches  broad  and 
2  J  inches  deep  The  corn  was  put  into  this 
cavity,  and  a  round  stone,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  cricket  bail,  used  for  grinding  the 
corn  by  the  hand.  Similar  stones,  I  under- 
stand, are  still  used  for  this  purpose  in  some 
parts  of  Palestine,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  specimens  of  this  style  of  quern  in  the 
Anthropological  Museum,  Marischal  College. 
Does  any  reader  know  where  this  stone  had 
originally  been  found  ?  Some  time  ago  I 
inquired  at  the  present  tenant  of  the  farm, 
but  as  he  had  only  been  a  few  years  at  the 

I  farm,  cind  the  dyke  had  been  built  before  he 
i  became  tenant,  he  could  °;ive  no  information. 

A. 

•J   ici  *iv>  fir  a"   half  lis'  thi*  lavt  <?>i'it  t;  v 
1        13.  MORT-SA  FE  AT  St.  FlTTICK'S. —  About 

I  the  beginning  of  last  century,  the  "  Resurrec- 
i  tionists"  had  become  very  troublesome  in 
I  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  order  to 
i  put  a  check  on  their  gruesome  work,  Mr.  Gibb, 
I  the   Superintendent  of   Aberdeen  Harbour 
j  Works,  in  18 16,  presented  a  massive  dressed 
;  stone  to  the  Kirk  Session  "for  the  purpose  of 
|  being  laid  above  the  coffin  of  each  newly- 
buried  person."    This  proved  for  a  time  to 
be  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  body- 
;  snatchers.      Does  any   reader   know  what 
became  of  this  stone?     Some  time  ago  1 
searched  among  the  gravestones,  and  under- 
j  neath  a  table-shaped  slone  1  found  a  dressed 
j  stone  in  two  halves,  which  I  think  might 
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have  been  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Gibb.  This 
stone  had  originally  been  5  feet  long,  16 
inches  broad  and  5  inches  thick.  As  it 
would,  therefore,  have  been  too  narrow  for 
a  gravestone,  with  no  lettering  on  it,  and 
would  have  weighed  about  8  cwts.,  it  would 
have  been    quite   suitable  for  a  mort-safe. 

A.  R. 

14.  Rev.  James  Turing,  Minister  of 
Aberdour. — Dr.  Hew  Scott,  in  his  "Fasti,"  ! 
states  that  Mr.  Turing  was  ordained  minister  1 
of  the  parish  of  Aberdour,  on  21st  September,  | 
1 733,  but  that  on  the  morning  of  19th  j 
October  following  he  was  found  suspended  I 
in  his  room  quite  dead,  his  feet  being  only  ! 
four  inches  from  the  floor.  The  settlement  j 
seems  to  have  been  violently  opposed  in  the  1 
parish,  and  five  individuals  who  were  blamed  j 
for  his  death  are  understood  to  have  met 
with  "fearful  fates  before  five  years  elapsed."  j 
Particulars  regarding  the  five  and  their  deaths  ! 
would  oblige. — Busman. 

r 

15.  The  Old  Village  of  Mathers, 
Kincardineshire. — I  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  the  old  village  was  destroyed  by  an 
incursion  of  the  sea.  What  are  the  facts, 
and  when  did  the  disaster  occur? — A.  M. 

t 

10.  Family  of  Joass,  of  Colleonard, 
Banffshire. — In  1642,  Thomas  Joass  was  j 
factor  and  chamberlain  for  Sir  George  Ogilvie 
of  Banff,  Bart.,  and  acquired  the  property  of  j 
Colleonard  in,  or  before,  1661.    According  | 
to  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  at  Alvah,  ! 
lie  was  "indular  and  late  bailyie  of  Banf,"  j 
and  died  March,  1665.    The  initials  of  his  j 
wife  appear  to  have  been  "  E.  M."    He  was  1 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  Joass  who  j 
graduated  M.A.  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  | 
on  T2th  July,  1660,  and  became  preacher  of 
the  gospel  at   "  Eastferrie."      He   married  \ 
Beatrix    Fraser  and    largely   extended   his  I 
landed  estate,  taking  a  leading  part  in  county  I 
affairs   for  a   lengthened  period.     George  j 
Joass  who,   in    17?$,   married   Jean  Aber- 
erombie  of  Glassaugh,  was  proprietor,  and  | 
died  in  1755.     Supplementary  facts  to  the  j 
above  will  be  esteemed.— A,  |).  ! 


17.  Aberdeen  Printing  1  or  the 
Pretender,  17 15. — Rae,  in  his  "History  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1715,"  gives  (pp.  479-80)  a 
Jacobite  proclamation  by  Mar,  "requiring  all 
His  Majesty's  Subjects  to  repair  to  His 
("amp,"  which  he  says  was  "reprinted  at 
Aberdeen."  Mr.  J.  P.  Hdmond  {"Aberdeen 
Printers,"  p.  164),  gives  collations  of  two 
prints,  without  place,  date  or  printer's  name, 
of  what  were  evidently  hostile  criticisms  of 
addresses  presented  to  the  Pretender  at 
Aberdeen.  Were  these  addresses  printed  by 
the  Jacobites  at  Aberdeen,  and  are  they  or 
any  other  Jacobite  prints  produced  at  Aber- 
deen now  available,  and  where  can  they  be 
seen  ? — William  Glasgow. 

IS.  Tho.mas  Allan. — Can  any  reader 
inform  me  whether  Thomas  Allan,  proprietor 
of  the  Caledo)iian  Mercury  in  r820,  was 
Thomas  Allan,  private  banker  in  Edinburgh, 
an  authority  on  mineralogy,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh? — J.  A.  F. 

11).  Printed  Record. — In  some  "  printed 
record  of  Aberdeenshire,"  I  am  told,  is  the 
original  story  that  a  horseman  gallops  up  to 
Birse  Castle  and  carries  off  the  Eaird's  soul. 
Can  any  reader  say  where  this  "printed 
record"  is  to  be  found?- A.  I.  M.,  London. 

20.  Irregular  Marriages  in  Scotland  : 
Lamberton  Toll  Registers. — Is  it  known 
whether  registers  of  the  run-away  marriages 
which  took  place  atLamberton  Toll,  Berwick- 
shire, in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
were  kept;  and,  if  so,  where  they  are  now? 
The  registers  of  such  marriages  at  Gretna 
Green  were  dispersed  some  years  ago,  and 
are  now  in  various  hands  at  Gretna,  Carlisle, 
and  Gateshead.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  were 
not  acquired  by  the  State.  Is  there  any 
book  or  article  giving  an  account  of  these 
irregular  marriages?  They  continued  down 
to  1856.— A.  St!  M. 

'21.  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Gaelic  Poet. 
— What  is  known  of  this  man,  who  published 
"  Oran  Ghaidhealach "  at  Edinburgh  in 
171)2?  To  what  district  did  he  belong,  and 
when  he  was  born? — A.  M.  M, 
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answers. 

2.  Family  of  Wemyss. — "\Y."  is  recom- 
mended to  consult  the  "  Memorials  of  the 
Family  of  Wemyss,''  3  vols.,  by  Sir  William 
Fraser,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  published  in  1SS8. 
He  might  also  see  Aberdeen  Journal  "  Notes 
and  Queries/'  II,  page  14,  also  New 
Spalding  Club's  "House  of  Gordon,"  II, 
pp.  400-402.— J. 

3.  Old  Scottish  Families.  —  Dunbar 
ok  Durris,  before  1600.  According  to 
Young's  "  Parish  and  Burgh  of  Elgin,"  p. 
673,  the  Dunbars  of  Grangehill  descended 
from  David  Dunbar,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dunbar,  of  Westfteld.  He  got  from 
his  father  in  patrimony,  the  lands  of  Durris 
and  others  in  Inverness-shire,  under  charter, 
dated  27th  October,  1495.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Alexander  Dunbar,  who  was  served 
heir,  21st  May,  1523.  Robert  Dunbar  of 
Durris  had  charters  in  1526  and  1564.  He 
married  Christian  Learmonth,  and  lived  to  a 
great  age.  His  son  and  successor  was  David 
I  hinbar,  who  obtained  a  charter,  erecting 
Durris  into  a  barony,  17th  December,  1569. 
Mark  Dunbar  of  Durris  was  served  heir  to 
his  father,  21st  April,  1592,  and  married 
Isobel  Falconer.  He  sold  the  estate  of 
Durris  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  of  Calder,  4th 
August,  1603,  and  purchased  from  the  Earl 
of  Dunfermline,  Commendator  of  the  Abbey 
of  Pluscardine,  in  160S,  the  lands  of  Grange- 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Dyke.  Does  Mr.  Shaw 
desire  particulars  regarding  the  latter  branch 
also  ? 

Garden  of  Banxhory,  before  1550.  It 
was  not  till  1555.  that  George  Garden  of 
Durlathers,  or  Lathers,  a  property  in  the 
Turriff  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  acquired 
Banchory.  John  Garden  of  Durlathers, 
probably  his  father,  or  grandfather,  served 
many  times  on  juries  at  Aberdeen.  Little- 
john's  "Sheriff  Court  Records." — H. 

5.  "  Hawyxk."— The  letter  "  XV  ':  in  old 
writing  is  often  used  for  "  V,"  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that  the  word 
simply  means  Haven  or  Harbour. — A.  C. 


In  the  connection  stated,  it  is  evident  that 
the  word  "  Hawyne  "  meant  Haven  or  Har- 
bour. On  2nd  April,  148  r,  seven  prominent 
citizens  of  Aberdeen  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  devise,  see,  and  provide  for  the 
making  of  the  "fossis"  and  the  erecting  of 
walls  aroimd  the  city,  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  same.  On  21st  May  following,  the 
Council  ordained  the  14  Hawyne "  to  be 
"closit  and  lokyt,"  and  on  27th  June  there- 
after ordered  that  whoever  removed  his 
goods,  or  passed  from  the  defence  of  the 
town,  should  have  his  goods  forfeited  and 
himself  banished  for  a  year  and  a  day,  etc. 

C. 

7,  Jougs. — The  specimen  of  this  old  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  hanging  on  the  wall 
beside  the  loupin?-on-stane  at  Duddingston 
Parish  Church,  weighs  (collar  and  chain  com- 
bined) 4  lbs.,  the  collar  by  itself  being  2^  lbs. 
The  extreme  length  is  23^  inches. 

Jonathan  Gauld. 

Dougal  Graham. — If  A.  C.  R.  will  consult 
the  publications  of  the  Glasgow  Biblio- 
graphical Society  he  will  find  all  that  is 
authoritatively  known  of  Dougal  Graham.  It 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained  that  he 
ever  was  a  printer,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was  author  of  the  prose 
histories  attributed  to  him. — J.  A.  F. 

All  that  is  now  known  of  Dougal  Graham, 
along  with  a  very  full  bibliography  of  all  the 
works  attributed  to  him,  can  be  found  in  a 
recent  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fairley,  in  the 
"  Records  of  the  Glasgow  Bibliographical 


Society,"  I,  12 


A.  C.  R.  will  there 


discover  that  the  volume  he  describes 
(S.  N.  of  Q.,  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  I,  7)  as  a  "rare 
volume  on  the  Jacobite  Rebellion''  is  a  well- 
known  W  est  of  Scotland  book. 

William  Glasgow. 
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PAUL  JONES, 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 
III. 

In  t 7 88,  Jones  offered  his  services  to  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  and  they 
were  immediately  accepted  by  that  "most 
clever,  clear-eyed,  stout -Hearted  woman.'' 
At  first  he  was  given  command  of  part  of 


j  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  hut  was  soon  promoted 
I  to   be   Vice-Admiral    of  the   Baltic  fleet, 
i  Jones's  service  in   the   Russian  Navy  was 
;  not  prolonged.    It  would  appear  that  his 
■  constitution    was    not    now    so    robust  as 
formerly,  and  the  rigours  of  winter  in  the 
Baltic  had  a  bad  effect  on  his  health.  He 
'  resigned  his  commission  in  1791,  and  went 
to  Paris.     Upon  consulting  doctors  there, 
he  was  told  that  his  lungs  were  seriously 
affected,  and  that  he  must  not  pass  another 
winter  in  such  an  inhospitable  climate  as 
I  Russia. 

j      There  is  just  room  for  suspecting  that  Paul 
Jones  may  have  had  other  reasons  than  bad 
Health    for   giving    up   service    in  Russia. 
Catherine,  though  accomplished  and  clever, 
was  also  despotic  and  cruel.    It  was  during 
her  reign,  and  under  the  sanction  of  it,  that 
the  three  partitions  of  Poland  took  place. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  despotic  rule  of 
Russia  was  distasteful  to  his  freedom-loving 
j  nature.    Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  ground 
I  for  supposing  that  in  1790  he  was  engaged 
!  in  negotiations  for  entering  the  service  of 
j  Catherine's  enemies.    It  is  probable  that  his 
j  sympathies  were  with  oppressed  Poland  ;  at 
all  events  it  is  certain  that  correspondence 
i  passed  between  him  and  the  Polish  patriot, 
j  Kosciuszko.    This  is  proved  by  a  letter  from 
j  the  latter  addressed   to   the  "  Honourable 
I  Vice-Admiral  Paul  Jones,  Amsterdam."  Trie 
document  is  a  rather  curious  one,  and  is 
j  written  in  anything  but  perfect  English.  It 
runs  as  follows:  — 

''Yarsaw,  15th  Feb.,  1790. 
My  1  )ear  Sir,  —  I  had  the  honor  to  write  you 
j  the  1st  or  3th  of  Feb.,  I  do  not  recolcet,  but 
1  gave-  you  the  information  to  apply  to  the 
Minister  ofSvede  at  Hague,  or  at  Amsterdam 
for  the  propositions  (according  to  what  Mr. 
D'Engestrom  told   me).     They   Boths  had 
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Orders  to  Communicate  you.  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  that  could  enswer  your  expecta- 
tion. I  am  totally  ignorant  what  they  are, 
but  I  would  see  you  to  fight  against  the 
opression  and  tyranny.  Give  me  the  news 
of  every  thing.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant, 

T.  Kosciuszko,  G.M. 
Write  me  if  you  please  who  is  Minister  from 
America  at  Paris  :  I  want  to  know  his  name.'" 

These  negotiations  for  some  reason  or  other 
fell  through,  and  Jones  continued  in  the 
service  of  Russia  for  rather  more  than  a  year 
after  the  date  of  the  above  letter. 

Early  in  1 79 1 ,  Jones  visited  England,  and 
was  entertained  by  such  celebrated  men  as 
Walpole  and  Fox.  He  was  also  shown  over 
the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  an  event  which 
gave  him  much  pleasure.  Thereafter  he  sailed 
for  Holland  to  meet  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
by  whom,  in  July  of  that  year,  he  probably 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Empress 
Catherine. 

After  returning  to  Paris,  his  health  gradually 
grew  worse,  and  he  had  to  refuse  a  request  to 
attend  the  Assembly  to  answer  some  naval 
questions,  as  he  feared  the  result  of  the  effort 
to  make  himself  heard.  Afterwards,  however, 
he  made  a  most  excellent  speech  at  one  of 
the  Paris  Clubs.  On  the  iSth  July,  1792,  he 
dictated  his  will,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
found  dead  in  his  bedroom. 

Although  Paul  Jones  had  successfully  exer- 
cised his  best  talents,  and  freely  risked  his  life 
in  the  interests  of  both  America  and  France, 
neither  country  was  mindful  of  his  welfare 
towards  the  close  of  his  strenuous  life.  His 
generosity,  especially  to  revolutionists,  was 
such  that  the  money  he  had  obtained  for 
prizes  became  exhausted,  and  he  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  poverty.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
was  this  the  case,  that  Colonel  Blackden  was 
obliged  to  raise  a  subscription  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral.  As  a  tribute  to  his 
talents,  and,  possibly,  as  in  some  degree  an 
atonement  for  their  neglect,  the  National 
Assembly  granted  him  a  "ceremonial  funeral" 
and  voted  a  deputation  of  their  members  to 
attend  it.  In  case  the  United  States  should 
claim  his  remains,  they  were  put  in  a  leaden 
etiffin  and  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  20th  July,  1792. 


America,  however,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
recover  the  dust  of  her  hero  ;  in  fact  it  was 
I  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  after  his  death 
!  before  she  did  so.  The  cemetery  in  which 
;  he  had  been  buried  was  closed  shortly  after 
!  his  death,  and  long  before  the  time  his 
I  remains  were  wanted,  had  been  built  over. 
I  Innumerable  difficulties  stood  in  the  way. 
!  Disturbance  of  rights  of  property  had  to  be 
I  overcome,  and  long  and  many  were  the 
j  excavations  that  had  to  be  made.  At  last  the 
I  patient  search  was  rewarded,  and  what  was 
j  undoubtedly  the  coffin  containing  the  remains 
!  of  Paul  Jones  secured.  On  the  6th  July, 
j  1905,  these  were  conveyed  in  state  through 
!  Paris  on  their  way  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
'  a  squadron  of  fotir  American  ships  of  war, 
j  sent  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  across 
I  the  Atlantic,  finally,  they  were  interred  in 
I  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  of  the  Xaval  Academy 
j  at  Annapolis  where  they  still  lie. 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
j  lay  before  the  reader  an  authentic  account  of 
the  (  areer  of  Paul  Jones.  The  epithets  "slave- 
l  trader,  rebel,  and  pirate"'  at  least  deserve  some 
:  qualification.  What  his  participation  in  the 
I  slave  trade  was,  we  have  already  seen.  In  so 
■  far  as  Jones  fought  against  the  mother  country 
j  he  undoubtedly  was  a  "rebel  and  pirate,"  but 
j  in  the  same  category  with  him  are  some  of 
j  those  that  the  Americans  regard  as  their 
i  greatest  heroes.  The  term  is  really  governed 
'  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  effort,  and  on 
;  this  occasion  it  was  successful.  There  can  be 
;  no  doubt  that  Paul  Jones  was  a  gentleman  ; 
!  he  fought  hard,  and  he  fought  clean.  His 
!  talents  as  a  seaman  were  high,  and  to  him  fell 
I  the  distinction  of  founding  the  American 
j  Navy.  Scotland  has  no  reason  to  feel 
ashamed  of  her  brave  son. 

DAVID  GREWAR. 


:     Machine  for  Spinning  Linen  Yarn. — 
!  The  Haughs  of  Bervie,  near  the  royal  burgh 
j  of  .Bervie  or   Inverbervie,  claim  to  be  the 
;  first  spot  in  Scotland  in  which  a  machine  for 
;  spinning  linen  yarn  was  set  up.    The  date  of 
the  innovation  was  17SS.    Several  factories 
are   still    in    operation    there,    and    in  the 
adjacent  villages  of  Gourdon  and  Johns- 
I  haven. 
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WILLIAM  and  ALEXANDER  BRODIE, 
SCULPTORS. 
III. 

In  this  article  we  must  confine  attention 
to  the  few  remaining  events  of  Alexander 
Brodie's  short  career.  We  brought  him  to 
the  year  1865,  when  he  was  about  35  years 
of  age,  living  at  6  Garvock  Street,  Eootdee, 
and  having  his  studio  at  56  Loch  Street,  a 
site  now  occupied  by  the  head  offices  and 
warehouses  of  the  Northern  Co-Operative 
Society,  Limited.  He  had  in  hand  far  more- 
work  (evidently  than  he  could  accomplish 
without  personal  distress,  and  at  this  time  he 
had  his  mind  filled  with  the  principal  under- 
taking of  his  life,  the  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria,  represented  as  on  a  State  occasion, 
which  became  a  very  familiar  figure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aberdeen. 

The  movement  for  that  statue  grew,  in  a 
way,  out  of  the  earlier  movement  for  the 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort — by  Marochetti, 
an  accomplished  artist,  who  did  himself  and 
his  subject  alike  less  than  justice  in  this 
instance.  The  Prince  Consort  statue  was 
unveiled  by   Queen   Victoria   in  October, 

1863.  Immediately  thereafter,  a  feeling  was 
expressed — Alexander  Brodie  being  in  view, 
doubtless,  from  the  first — in  favour  of  a 
statue  in  the  city  of  Queen  Victoria  herself. 
A  public  meeting  took  place  in  January, 

1864,  with  William  Leslie,  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council,  afterwards  Lord  Provost,  in 
the  chair,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a 
statue  of  the  Queen,  of  Sicilian  marble,  to 
cost  about  ^1000,  and  Alexander  Brodie 
was  chosen  sculptor  for  the  undertaking. 
The  statue  was  to  be  provided  by  public 
subscriptions.  These  were  received  in 
satisfactory  amount,  and  the  work  went  on 
quietly,  no  doubt  anxiously  for  the  sculptor, 
for  the  next  two  years. 

In  the  course  of  that  period,  as  formerly 
observed,  Brodie  had  the  distinction  of 
receiving  sittings  from  Queen  Victoria  at 
Balmoral  for  the  statue.  The  first  intention 
of  the  sculptor  was  to  represent  the  Queen  in 
court  robes,  and  models  on  these  lines  were 
made,  and  photographs  of  them  were  sent  to 
the  Queen  at   Windsor.1     But  the  Queen 

'A  phonograph  (by  Mr.  (i.  W~  Wilson )  of  Alex- 
ander Urodie's  first  model  of  the  Oueen's  Sutue  — 


desired  that  the  itatue  should  have  a  dis- 
tinctively Scottish  character,  and  accordingly 
while  the  figure  is  sculptured  as  wearing  a 
diadem,  and  bearing  the  sceptre  in  the  right 
hand,  the  main  feature  of  the  drapery  is  a 
plaid  of  Stewart  tartan,  fastened  with  a  thistle 
brooch  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  falling 
gracefully  down  behind.  The  idea  of  the 
Highland  plaid  is  well  understood  to  have 
been  a  conception  of  the  Queen  herself,  and 
it  certainly  gives  a  touch  of  curious  interest 
to  this  Aberdeen  statue.1 

The  selection  of  a  site  for  the  statue  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  Ultimately,  all 
concerned  agreed  to  erect  the  statue  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  Union  Street 
and  St.  Nicholas  Street  —  a  somewhat 
awkward  corner  in  respect  (1)  that  it  would 
be  above  the  archway  under  which  the  road- 
way stiil  known  as  Carnegie's  Brae  is  carried 
undei  Union  Street  towards  the  Green,  'and 
(2),  as  the  late  Sir  William  Geddes  once 
rather  whimsically  observed,  the  statue  had 
no  background,  and  if  one  were  to  suppose 
the  figure  animated  for  a  moment  and 
"  expatiating "  a  few  paces  backward  he 
would  be  shocked  to  think  of  Her  Majesty 
falling  headlong  into  an  ugly  and  dark  abyss.- 
The  practical  difficulty  first  mentioned  was 
overcome  by  building  a  strong  pier  of  granite 
ashlar  work  from  the  roadway  on  the  lower 
level.  Persons  who,  to  this  day,  may  be 
passing  on  the  low  level  from  Netherkirkgate 
to  the  Green  may  wonder,  when  they  reach 
the  bridge  that  carries  Union  Street  over- 
head, to  find  a  huge  pier  rising  in  front  of 
them,  separating  the  roadway  into  two  very 
unequal  parts.    Put  if  they  will  look  upward 

sent  to  Queen  Victoria  for  her  consideration  — is  in 
possession  of  Miss  Wilson,  54  Caiden  Place.  It 
shows  the  figure  in  state  robes,  holding  a  scroll  in 
the  left  hand,  and  wearing  an  open  crown  or  diadem. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  sceptre  or  the  tartan 
plaid. 

r  See  statement — in  connection  with  the  unveiling 
of  the  -tatue  —  in  Tlic  AbtriftM  Free  Press  atat 
/■>'.>  t  (/:  j  n  A'tTi's  14th  Sep  timber,  ib66.  The  state- 
ment  must  have  been  made  from  personal  knowledge, 
on  the  authority,  no  doubt,  of  Alexander  Brociie 
himself. 

-'  Lecture  by  Principal  (then  Professor)  Ge«Me>  on 
"Local  Aspects  of  the  Fine  Art>."  Abe^een 
Philosophical  Sociqty,  1^72.  '  •  Tr.u>>acti.  .n « *'  the 
Society,  I,  5. 
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they  will  see  that  it  is  the  supporting  pier  of 
tile  statue  of  Her   Majesty  which   stands  I 
securely  on  the  top  of  it  in  the  angle  of  the  1 
upper  streets. 

The   marble   statue   was   completed   by  1 
Brodie  in  the  summer  of  1866,  precisely,  in 
all  essentials,  the  same  as  the  full  size  plaster  ; 
model   from    which   the   sculptor   worked.1  | 
The  figure  was  cS  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the 
whole  monument  stood  about  twenty  feet  j 
above  the  street  level.    On  13th  September,  : 
1866,  the  Court  being  then  at  Balmoral,  the 
statue  was  unveiled  by  the  Prince  of  Wales —  1 
afterwards    Edward    VI T — on   a    dull  and 
threatening  day,  which,  however,  in  no  way 
damped  the  proceedings.    It  was  a  great 
surprise  to  everybody  to  find  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day,  Lord  Derby,  present, 
and  greatly  interested  in  the  presentation  of  ; 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  Prince,  which  ! 
took  place  in  the  old  Guild  Street  Station 
before   the   unveiling   ceremony.       There,  j 
Alexander  Brodie  was  presented,  with  other  ! 
notables,  before  the  procession  took  place 
for  the  unveiling  of  the  statue.    It  was  all  j 
most  successfully  carried  through.    "  Any- 
thing  of  the  kind,"  said  one  writer  of  the  j 
time,  "  more  successful  in  every  respect  we  I 
have  never  witnessed.    The  statue  unveiled  j 
is  admittedly  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  and  we  I 
congratulate  the  sculptor  and  subscribers  on  - 
the   fact :   the   arrangements   of  the   Sub-  j 
Committee   and   their   excellent   Secretary  1 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  were  | 
carried  out  without  a  hitch."2 

Brodie  must  have  suffered  a  tremendous  ! 
reaction  after  all  these  public  and  exciting 
proceedings.  Not  every  person  can  under-  j 
stand  what  has  to  be  paid  for  that  kind  of 
success,  or  how  much  virtue  it  takes  out  of 
the  best  type  of  character  that  has  to  go 
through  with  it.  Alexander  Brodie  probably 
never  recovered  from  it.      Ci.  M.  ERASER. 

"One  small  but  significant  difference  was  made 
between  the  plaster  model  and  the  completed  statue. 
In  the  model  the  figure  was  shown  wearing  sandals, 
and  under  the  robes*  the  bare  toes  of  both  feet 
appeared,  in  the  statue  the  (eet  are  encased  in 
dainty  court  sJioen.  I 

'Aberdeen  Free  Tress  and  IhteAau  Av;te,  tath  i 
September,  1S00.  Very  good  accounts  of  all  these  , 
proctvuings  will  he  found  al-o  in  the  Ai/grdeefi  j 
Journal  and  the  Ahenhen  Herald  of  the  time. 


VEERE— A  DEAD  CITY. 
1. 

Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  advocate  in  Aber- 
deen, author  of  "A  Short  History  of  the 
Shipmaster  Society,  or  the  Seamen's  Pox  of 
Aberdeen,"  delivered,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Aberdeen  Rotary  (dub,  held  on  14th  Dec- 
ember last,  a  lecture  which  dealt  so  author- 
itatively with  the  history  of  Veere  in  its  varying 
aspects  from  the  Scottish  stand-point,  that 
we  give  the  following  verbatim  report  of  it 
in  these  columns  : — 

"  A  recent  visit  to  the  Island  of  Walcheren, 
in  Zealand,  brought  back  memories  of  tin- 
distant  past,  and  of  the  close  relationship 
which  existed  for  nearly  three  centuries 
between  that  island  and  Scotland,  and  in 
particular  with  the  City  of  Aberdeen.  The 
Island  of  Walcheren  lies  close  to  South 
Beaveland,  on  the  Dutch  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt.  It  is  now  traversed  by  a 
canal  of  about  ten  miles  in  length,  running 
across  the  island  from  south-west  to  north- 
east. At  the  south  end  of  the  canal,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  is  the  well-known 
shipping  port  of  Flushing.  Inland,  and  at 
about  mid-distance,  is  the  ancient  and 
extremely  interesting  town  of  Middleburg, 
and  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
canal,  on  the  coast,  and  over  against  the 
Island  of  North  Beaveland,  is  situated  the 
equally  ancient  town  of  Veere,  whirh  was 
better  known  to  our  forefathers  as  Campvere. 
Dotted  over  the  island,  which  is  circular  in 
form,  and  whose  greatest  diameter  measures 
about  twelve  English  miles,  are  numerous 
small  villages.  The  land  is  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  market  gardening,,  dairying,  and 
fruit  growing  ;  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country  is  extremely  pleasing,  while  the 
customs  and  dress  of  the  people  are  pictur- 
esque to  a  degree.  One  enthusiastic  writer, 
speaking  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Holland, 
declares  that  Walcheren  is  unique,  and  offers 
to  the  tourist  unlimited  beauties,  and  he  adds 
that  no  part  of  the  Continent  he  had  visited 
equals  it  in  freshness  and  simplicity  ;  while 
another^  referring  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Veere,  asks  an  inquirer — '  What,  you  have 
been  in  Holland  and  never  seen  Veere ! 
lake  the  first  boat  that  comes  along  and  go 
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to  Veere,  for  if  you  have  not  seen  that  place, 
you  have  not  seen  Holland.'  Doubtless 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  an  artist,  evoked 
largely  by  the  recollection  of  the  past  history 
of  Veere,  but  the  whole  island  is  full  of 
charm,  and  while  for  long  its  existence  was 
ignored,  it  is  now  annually  visited  by  increas- 
ing numbers  of  tourists  from  all  countries, 
many  of  whom  declare  that  the  sight  of 
Middleburg  upon  a  Thursday — the  market 
day — would  of  itself  well  repay  the  visit. 

"The  reason  for  the  close  connection 
referred  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
conditions  which  regulated  the  trade  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  burghs.  The  Records  of 
the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen are  the  principal  sources  of  our  infor- 
mation, but  those  who  wish  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject  could  not  do 
better  than  consult  that  excellent  book, 
'  The  Scottish  Staple  at  Veere,'  the  joint 
author  of  which  ;<  is  Professor  (*ray,  of 
Aberdeen  University.  r 

"  In  early  times  the  foreign  trade  of  Scot- 
land was  mainly  with  Flanders,  and  was  of 
immemorial  antiquity.  It  was  not  confined 
to  any  one  port,  but  was  principally  with 
Bruges,  the  great  emporium  of  the  Baltic 
cities,  and  the  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
East  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  regulating 
and  controlling  this  trade  was  the  ancient 
Court  of  the  Tour  Burghs,  ultimately 
developed  into  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Burghs,  which  was  for  centuries  the  Com- 
mercial Parliament  of  Scotland.  The  keynote 
of  the  commercial  dealings  was  k  monopoly.' 
The  privilege  of  trading  was  confined  to  the 
Royal  Burghs  and  the  merchants  of  the 
Guild,  and  the  area  covered  by  the  monopoly 
sometimes  extended  far  beyond  the  burgh 
boundaries.  In  the  case  of  Aberdeen,  it 
covered  the  whole  county,  and  the  burgesses 
claimed  and  exercised  the  sole  right  of  trading 
within  that  area,  and  in  particular  the 
exclusive  right  to  traffic  in  what  were  described 
as  'oversea  wares,"  which  were  mainly  the 
native  products  —  wool  hides,  furs,  and 
salmon.  The  wools  of  Buchan  and  the 
Garioch  art:  'then  quoted  in  our  annals,  and 
these,  with  the  hides  and  furs,  were  brought 
in  Aberdeen  by  such  roads  or  paths  as  then 


j  existed.     They  were  exposed  in  the  market 
here,  and  none  could  purchase  for  export 
;  but  the  merchant  burgesses, 
j    .  "After  the  Wars  of  the  Independence,  the 
I  poverty  of  Scotland  became  proverbial,  and 
;  to  meet  the  economic  requirements  of  the 
I  times,  and,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
;  Convention,  the  Scottish  Staple  System  was 
j  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
I  century.    This  system  was  in  effect  an  attempt 
j  to  organise  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 
I  Bruges  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Scottish  Staple, 
i  and  the  relations  with  that  city  were  accord- 
j  ingly  continued  under  contracts  by  which 
j  Bruges  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  Scottish 
;  staple  trade,  a  very  small  contribution  to  the 
j  vast  commerce  of  that  opulent  city,  and  on 
I  the    Other  hand,  the   burghs  act  mired  an 
excellent  market  for  their  wares,  protection 
for  the  goods  and  the  merchants,  berthing 
accommodation  for  the  ships,  pilotage,  "and 
the  like. 

"On  die  decline  of  Bruges,  and  about  the 
beginning  of   the    sixteenth    century,  after 
much  negotiation  with  Antwerp,  Middleburg, 
and  Veere,  the  Scottish  Staple  was  ultimately 
established  at  Veere,  although  there  were 
trading  relations  between  Scotland  and  that 
town*   at  a  much    earlier   date.      It  was 
j  inferior  in  size  to  either  of  its  competitors, 
j  but  was  conveniently  situated,  and  strongly 
!  recommended  to  the  Burghs  by  its  overlord, 
I  Maximilian  of  Burgundy.    In  ancient  days, 
j  over  against  Veere,  in  the  Island  of  North 
!  Beaveland,  there  was  a  town  called  Campen 
j  (long  since  submerged),  and  between  the 
I  two  towns  there  was  a  ferry.    The  Dutch 
!  word  for    Terry'   is  Were,  and  accordingly 
j  it  is  said  that  the  future  staple  port  became 
j  known  as  Campen-veere,  or  Campvere,  the 

j      *  The  maritime  trade  between  Scotland  and  Veere 
I  received  a  great  impetus  through  the  marriage,  in 
:   1444.  of  the  1'rincess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  I  of 
'  Scotland,    Uj    WoUaert    van    IJorselen,    Count  of 
'  (Irandpre  and   Lord  of  i'ampverc.    Another  of  the 
•   Borselen  .family,  in  consideration  oi  his  services  to 
I  the  Scottish  traders,  received  the  honour  ol  knight- 
!  hood,    together    with    the    land.s    and    lordship  ol 
;   Lauderdale,  after  which  he  named   his  mansion  in 
Veere   '"  LntidbrnaTe  Ilorfsc.5     Maximilian  of  ISur- 
gundv,  who  was  of  die  House  of  liorselenj  vvhs  ihfc 
la -l    foreigner   who    Lore    the   title —  Roosel (liom's 
1       Scottish  Staple  in  the  ^Netherlands." 
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ferry  to  Campen.    But  unless  in  very  ancient 
maps  of  the  Island,  the  town  is  seldom  called 
Campvere— almost  invariably  Veere — while 
in  the  Scottish  records  the  name  generally  | 
appears  as  Campvere.    Veere  attained  the 
height  of  its  maritime  greatness  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.    It  was  a  Marquisate, 
and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  latter  century  ;. 
it  passed  by  purchase  from  the  House  of 
Burgundy  into  the  hands  of   William  the 
Silent,  the  founder  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  ; 
to  which    circumstance    the   fact    may   be  ; 
traced  that  the  present  Queen  of  Holland, 
the   descendant  of  William  of  Orange,  is 
Marchioness  of  Veere. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON  IX 

DOWNING  STREET. 

The  Duchess  of  Gordon  once  took  Lord 
Sheffield's  house  in  Downing  Street  on  lease, 
and  made  the  welkin  ring,  for  Lord  Sheffield 
wrote  to  William  Eden,  27th  February,  17S7, 
as  quoted  in  "  The  Auckland  Correspond- 
ence" (I,  405): — ''  The  Duchess  of  Gordon 
will  dance  my  house  in  Downing  Street 
down." 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  who  was  Sheffield's 
protege,  was  alarmed,  for  he  wrote  from 
Lausanne,  2 in  July,  1 7 S 7,  '*  Private  Letters 
of  Edward  Gibbon,'*  1S96  (II,  157): — "I 
have  some  anxiety  about  my  books,  and 
must  try  whether  I  'can  approach  those  holy 
relicks  without  offending  the  delicacy  of  an 
amiable  Dutchess." 

On  1st  December,  177S,  he  wrote  again 
(II,  164): — "I  hear  this  morning  from  my 
landlady,  Mrs.  Crauford,  the  Gordon  milliner, 
that  the  Dutchess  has  absolutely  taken  the 
house  [in  Piccadilly],  raid  is  removing  with- 
out delay  from  Downing  Street.  Huzza!" 

On  4th  January,  17SS,  lie  wrote  Lord 
Sheffield  from  Bath  (  II,  1 68; : — "1  con- 
gratulate you  and  myself  on  what  I  now 
consider  as  certain,  the  evacuation  of 
Downing  Street.  Col.  Knllarton,  a  cousin 
of  the  Dutchess,  mlbrnYeil  five  yesterday 
tsViit,  after  sending  her  children  1  know  not 
where,  perhaps  to  the  parish,  sl'ie  had 
indignantly  tied  into  the  eonntnv' — f.  M.  \\. 


'•ASCANIUS;  or, 
THE  YOUNG  ADVENTURER." 
I. 

The  notable  collection  of  Jacobite  litera- 
ture recently  presented  to  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  by  .Mr.  William  M.  MacBean, 
LL.D.,  New  York,  includes  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  editions  of  "Ascanius :  or,  the  Young 
Adventurer,"  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
Forty-Five,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
and  was  translated  into  French  and  Spanish. 
The  courtesy  of  Dr.  Walter  P>.  Blaikie,  whose 
knowledge  of  Jacobite  history  and  literature 
is  unrivalled,  has  enabled  me  to  examine  live 
other  editions  ;  and  two  more  are  found  in 
the  British  Museum.  Dr.  MacBean  has 
added  to  the  MS.  catalogue  of  his  own  editions 
a  note  of  six  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
secure.  It  is,  however,  evident  from  the 
numbering  of  certain  of  the  editions  that  the 
total  of  thirty-four  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
different  issues  of  "  Ascanius,"  and  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  any  reader  of  S.  JV.  e>*  Q.  who 
may  be  able  to  supplement  my  list.  The 
appended  titles  should  be  sufficient  for 
identification. 

Dr.  Blaikie  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  " Ascanius""  was  Ralph  Griffiths,  the 
publisher,  of  whom  an  account  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography/* 

List  of  Editions. 

1  746.  Ascanius;  or,  The  Young  Adventurer: 
A  true  History.  Translated  from  a  Manu- 
script privately  handed  about  at  the  Court  of 
Yersailles.  Containing  a  particular  Account 
of  all  that  happen'd  to  a  certain  Person 
during  his  Wanderings  in  the  North,  from 
his  first  Arrival  there,  in  August  1745.  to  his 
final  escape  September  19,  in  the  following 
Year.  The  whole  introduced  with  a  more 
critical  and  candid  History  of  the  Rise. 
Progress,  and  Extinction  of  the  late  Rebellion, 
than  any  yet  publlsh'd  :  and  interspersed 
with  Remarks  on  the  Characters  of  the 
principal  Persons  whoappear'd  in  the  Interest 
of  Ascanius  :  particularly  the  Celebrated 
Miss  Cameron,  Miss  Maci-Aonald,  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  the  Earl  of  K  iln:am«  •  k.  Messieurs 
Sherridan  and;  Sullivan,  etc.,  etc.,  London : 
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Printed  for  T.  Johnston,  in  Salisbury-Court, 
Fleet-Street.  1746. 

67  x  4  in.  Pp.  viii  +  9-288,  with  frontispiece, 
full  length  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  in  tartan  cloak 
and  trews.  Book  I,  Containing  a  Succinct  and  Im  1 
partial  Account  of  the  late  j  Rebellion  in  Scotland 
(pp.  9-113)  begins:  "July  14th  1 745.  Ascanius, 
after  having  for  some  time  reposed  himself 
Book  II,  Containing  a  particular  Account  of  all  that 
happened  to  Ascanius,  during  his  Wanderings  in 
Scotland,  from  his  memorable  Defeat  in  April  1746, 
to  his  final  Escape  on  the  Nineteenth  of  September 
in  the  same  year  (pp.  114-224)  begins  :  "  How  many 
and  various  are  the  Turns  .  .  . "  An  Appendix 
to  the  Adventures  of  Ascanius  (pp.  225- 288).  This  is 
the  first  edition. 

1746.  Ascanius.    Second  edition.  121110. 
So  in  Dr.  Mac  Bean's  MS.  Catalogue,  but  the  copy 

has  not  been  found. 

1747.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  London: 
Printed  for  the  Proprietor,  .and  sold  by  R. 
Griffiths,  at  the  Dunciad,  in  the  Ludgate 
Street,  1747. 

This  is  identical  with  the  first  edition,  except  that 
Sig.  A  (pp.  viii  +  9-16)  has  been  reset.  The 
caption  heading  of  Book  1  (p.  9)  runs:  Containing  a 
Succinct  and  Impartial  ^'Account  of  the  late  Rebellion 
in  j  Scotland,  ^ 

1747.    Ascanius.  .    .  London: 

Printed  for  T.  Johnston,  in  Salisbury  Court, 
Fleet-street.  MDCCXLVII. 

6*2  x  3'S  in.  I'll,  vi  +  7185  -f  [3],  same  frontis- 
piece. In  this  edition  the  matter  has  been  entirely 
reset  in  smaller  type.  [Dr.  IV.  B.  Biaikte.\ 

r  7  4  7 .  Ascanius.  .  .  .  London: 
Printed  in  the  year  MDCCXLVII. 

6-3  x  37  in.  Pp.  vi  +  7-155  +  [1].  Again  reset, 
and  with  frontispiece  re-engraved  more  coarsely,  with 
"  Ascanius "  beneath.  [Dr.   W.  B.  Blaikie.\ 

1747.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Containing  a 
particular  Account  of  all  that  happened  to  a 
certain  Person  during  his  Wanderings  in  the 
North,  from  his  memorable  Defeat  in  April 
1746,  to  his  final  Escape  on  the  10th  of 
September  in  the  same  Year.  Ecce  Homo. 
London  :  Printed  for  G.  Smith,  near  Temple 
Par:  and  sold  also  by  Mess.  Grimky  and 
Voguel,  Booksellers  in  Amsterdam  :  and  by 
all  other  Booksellers  in  Great-Britain,  Ireland 
■and  Holland. 

8  \  4*7  in.     Pp-  ti-P    This  contains  only  P.n  t  II 
of  the  original   book,   beginning  "How  many  and 
various  are  tin-  turns    .    .    .  "  and  ending 
fruits  of  your  extraordinary  Merit,  finis." 

1747.  Ascanius  ;  011,  Le  jeune  Ayantiirier. 
Histoire  veritable,  eontenant  tin  recit  tre^s- 
eireonstaneie  de. tout  re  qui  est  arrive  de  plus 
remarquable    au    Prince    Charles  Edouard 


Stuart,  dans  le  Nord  de  l'Ecusse,  depuis  la 
bataille  de  Culloden  donnee  le  ^  Avril  1746, 
jusqu'a  son  embarquement  arrivee  le  "  Sep- 
tembre  de  la  meme  annee.  Traduite  de 
l'Anglois  et  augmeritee  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
remarques  historiqties.  A  Lille  :  chez  Jacquet 
stir  la  grande- Place  :  et  a  Lyon  chex  les  l  'reres 
De-Ville.  MDCCXLVII. 

67  x  4-3  in.  Pp.  144.  This  contains  Part  II  only 
and,  according  to  a  statement  in  the  "  Avertis-emenl  " 
on  p.  2,  is  a  translation  (by  D'Intraiguel.  Bar/ner,  i, 
304),  from  G.  Smith's  London  edition  of  the  same 
year.  [Dr.  IV.  B.  Blaikic] 

[c.  1  750.]  Ascanio  :  o,  El  Joven  Avanturero. 
Historia  verdedera  que  contiene  ima  relacion 
inuy  circonstanciada  de  todo  lo  mas  secreto, 
y  mas  particular,  que  succedib  al  Princij)e 
Carlos  Eduardo  Stuard,  en  el  Norte  de 
Escocia.  Traducida  del  Prances.  En 
Madrid  :  en  la  Imprenta  del  Mercurio. 

5*5  x  3-6  in.  Pp.  220.  This  translates  only 
Part  II. 

1763.  L'Ascanius  moderne;  ou,  L'lllustre 
Avanturier.  Histoire  tres  fidele  e\:  circon- 
stanciee  de  tout  ce  qui  est  arrive  de  plus 
memorable  &  de  plus  secret  au  Prince  Charles 
Edouart  Stuart  dans  le  Nord  de  l'Ecosse, 
depuis  la  Bataille  de  Culloden  livree  entre  le 
16  &  26  Avril  1 746  jusqu'a  son  embarquement 
&  son  retour  en  Erance  du  19  au  30  Sep- 
tembre  de  la  meme  annee :  cS:  depuis  cette 
epoque,  en  autres  lieux  de  PEurope  jusqu'a 
present.  Traduction  de  l'Anglois.  Augmentee 
de  nombrede  remarqueshistoriques.  Premiere 
(seconde)  partie.   A  Edimbourg  MDCCLXiii. 

6'5  x  3 -8  in.  Pp.  viii -r  96  +  [2  =  t.p.]-r  97-198. 
Frontispiece  "  Valet  indefessus  spes  nobilis  sufferre 
labores  "*  :  and  four  folding  plates:  p.  5,  "'Bataille 
de  Culloden  '  ;  p.  95,  "  Embarquement  d'Ascanius"; 
p.  135,  Ascanius  rescuing  lady  from  burning  house  ; 
p.  163,  Ascanius  attacked  by  brigands.  Paris  printed, 
the  Edinburgh  imprint  being  spurious.  Pait  I 
reproduces  (with  variations)  the  text  of  the  Lille 
edition  of  1747  ;  Part  II  is  new,  giving  a  series  of 
apocryphal  adventures. 

P.  J.  ANDERSON. 
 >-♦-< — 

Jamks  Perry.— The  future  biographer  of 
this  great  journalist — whose  life  is  waiting  to 
be  done  on  a  big  scale — may  like  to  know  of 
a  very  interesting  reference  to  him  in  Henry 
Angelo's  "Reminiscences''  (1904  ed.,  pp. 
96-97),  where  Angelo  describes  going  to  see 
him  tor  a  hook  which  Lord  Byron  wanted. 

B. 
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PROMINENT  PERSONAGES  INTERRED 
IN  OLD  C ALTON  GRAVEYARD, 
EDINBURGH. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Old  Edinburgh 
Club  for  1922  contains  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  Old  Calton  Graveyard,  with 
biographical  notes  compiled  by  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Skinner,  J. P.,  on  distinguished  personages 
interred  therein.  From  the  list  we  extract 
and  abbreviate  as  under : — 

William  Woods  (d.  14th  Dec,  1802, 
aged  53).  For  thirty  years  leading  actor 
of  Theatre  Royal.  Friend  of  Pcrgusson 
and  Burns.  His  son  was  Sir  William 
Woods,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Albert  William 
Woods  (d.  1904). 

William  Cruickshank  (d.  8th  March, 
1795).  For  two  years  rector  of  Canongate 
High  School,  and  subsequently  a  classical 
master  of  Edinburgh  High  School.  Burns, 
who  regarded  him  as  "a  glorious  production 
of  the  Author  of  man,''  eventually  wrote 
the  epigram  : — 

Honest  Will  to  heaven  is  gane, 
And  mony  shall  lament  him  ; 
I  lis  faults  they  a'  in  Latin  lay, 
In  English  nane  e'er  kent  them. 

Adam  Gilford  (d.  20th  Jan.,  r S87). 
Senator  of  the  College  of  J  ustice.  Founded 
the  Gilford  Lectureships,  bequeathing 
^"80,000  to  encourage  the  study  of  Natural 
Theology. 

John  Roberts  (d.  1840),  shoemaker, 
Stockbridge,  and  Christian  Ritchie 
(d.  1845),  ms  wife3  parents  of  David 
Roberts,  R.A. 

William  Nicol  (d.  21st  April,  1797). 
A  classical  master  of  Edinburgh  High 
School.  Described  by  Scott  as  "an  ex- 
cellent classical  scholar:  but  worthless, 
drunken,  and  inhumanly  cruel  to  the  boys 
under  his  charge."'    Burns  wrote:  — 

Ye  maggots  feed  on  N'ieoi's  brain, 
For  few  sic  fe.i-.ts  ye've  gotten, 
You've  go\  a  prize  o'  Willies  heart, 
For  oYil  a  hit  <>Ys  rotten. 

Peter  Williamson  (d.  10th  (an., 
1799).  Publisher  of  tin-  first  Edinburgh 
Directory  (1773).  and  11  establisher *'  of  a 
penny  post. 


[Williamson  attained  notoriety  through  having  been 
kidnapped  in  Aberdeen,  carried  to  America,  and  sold 
as  a  slave.  .After  many  adventures  he  returned  to 
Scotland  and  secured  damages.] 

Thomas  Dicksox,  LL.D.  (d.  1 6th  Nov., 
1904,  aged  79).  Curator,  Historical  De- 
partment, H.M.  General  Register  House. 
An  accomplished  linguist.  Many  authors 
of  historical  publications  tire  indebted  to 
him. 

Charles  Mackay  (d.  2nd  Nov.,  1857, 
in  his  71st  year).  Comedian,  Theatre 
Royal. 

Betty  Morton,  nurse,  (d.  1st  Jan, 
1834).  Tombstone  erected  by  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait,  1 ).  I  > ,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  "whose  childhood  and  youth 
she  watched  with  a  mother's  care." 

George  Moir  Byres  (d.  9th  Dec, 
18X9),  6th  laird  of  Tonley,  Aberdeenshire, 
and  the  representative  of  Sir  John  Pyres 
who  bought  the  estate  of  Coatee  in  16 10, 
where  now  stands  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 

Peter  Morris,  the  imaginary  Peter 
Morris  of  "  Peter's  Letters." 

David  Hume  (17  r  1-7 6),  historian.  A 
hostile  crowd  gathered  at  his  funeral,  and 
the  grave  had  to  be  guarded  for  eight 
nights.  The  following  is  not  generally 
known  : — 

Within  this  circular  Idea, 
Called  vulgarly  a  tomb. 
The  Impressions  and  Ideas  rest 
That  constituted  Hume. 

David  Allax,  R.S.A.  (d.  6th  Aug., 
1796).  Generally  called  ''the  Scottish 
Hogarth.'' 

Robert  Smith  Caxdlish,  D.D.  (1806- 
73).  Minister  of  St.  George's  Free  Church. 
Took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Disruption. 
The  father,  James  Candlish,  medical 
teacher,  Edinburgh,  was  connected  with 
Ayrshire.  Hums  speaks  of  him,  —  "'The 
earliest  friend,  except  my  only  brother, 
that  I  have  on  earth."  Mrs.  Candlish 
(Jane  Smith)  was  one  of  the  six  young 
belles  of  Mauehline, —  "Miss  Smith  she 
-has  wit." 

Axxk  Dallas  (.1800-70),  nurse  at 
Inverleith  House.  "This  Highland  woman 
was  a  beautiful'  relic  of  the  old  feudal 
retainer.  To  eall  her  a  servant  seems 
sacrilege,  yet  she  herself  showed  the  real 
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superiority  of  her  character  by  never  for 
one  moment  forgetting  that  such  was  her 
position/'  (''Memoir,''  by  Mrs.  John  Hill 
Burton).  [Monument  erected  by  her  ! 
grateful  friends,  Professor  Cosmo  Innes  ! 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  Katharine,  wife 
of  Burton,  the  historian.] 

Thomas  IIa.mii.ton.  R.S.A;  (d.  24th 
Feb.,  1858,  aged  73).  The  crowning  work 
of  his  genius  is  the  High  School,  an 
ornament  of  the  Grecian  style. 

George    Wilson,    M.I).     (1818-59),  \ 
younger   brother  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
author  of  "Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in 
the  Olden  Time.'"    The  Edinburgh  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  allowed  George  Wilson  ; 
to  deliver  the  first  chemistry  lectures  in  | 
what  has  since  developed/  into  the  extra-  : 
mural  school,  and  he  was  the  first  person 
in  Britain  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
testing   railway   servants  and  sailors  for  j 
colour-blindness.      Director   of  the   new  . 
Scottish  Industrial  Museum,  and  Professor  1 
of  Technology  in  the  University.      Pub-  | 
lished  **  Five  Gateways  of  Knowledge."  j 

Daniel  Stewart  (1  741- 18 14).     Held  j 
an  appointment  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
Founder  of  Daniel  Stewart's  Hospital  for 
boys.    The  legacy  having  multiplied,  the  j 
Hospital,  designed  by  David  Rhind.  was 
opened  in  1855.    Stewart  founded  a  free  j 
school  in  his  native  parish  of  Eogierait.  j 

Robert  Kav,  architect  (d.  13th  May,  j 
181S).    A  distant  relative  of  John  Kay,  j 
caricaturist.        He    made    money    from  1 
speculating   in    the    buildings    of  South 
Bridge  Street. 

Rev.  James   Millar  (d.   17th  Aug., 
iSor).       Chaplain    to    public    charities.  | 
Founder  of  a  divinity  bursary, 

Julius  von  Velin,  Knight  and  Mem-  I 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Munich.  I 
A  native  of  Bavaria, 

John  Playfair  (1 748-1819),  mathe-  j 
matician  and  geologist.  Joint  Professor  ! 
of  Mathematics  with  Adam  Ferguson  :  ; 
afterwards  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  j 

Robert  Burn  (d.  5th  June,  1815).  | 
Designer  of  Kelson  Monument  on  Calton. 

Sir  John   S  11.11  1:,    R.S.A.  (180491). 
Sculptor  tg  lite  (Juerii  tor  Scotland. 


William  Blackwood  (1776-1834), 
publisher.  Founder  of  Blackwood s  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  He  was  the  first  to 
recognise  the  literary  gifts  of  John  Gait, 
novelist. 

Archibald  Constable  (1774-1827), 
''a  prince  of  booksellers.''  He  was  involved 
in  the  commercial  crash  of  1826,  which 
ruined  Scott  and  the  Ballantynes,  his 
liabilities  amounting  to  £2 50,000.  His 
first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  David 
Willison,  printer,  and  Dean  of  Guild. 


ROUSING  THE  A  BER  DON  I A  N  & 

The  musical  instruments  adopted  from  time 
to  time  to  awaken  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen 
in  the  16th  century  were  of  a  varied  character. 
First  and  most  important,  as  it  has  outlasted 
all  the  others,  is  the  handbell.  There  are 
many  entries  in  the  Burgh  Records  referring 
to  the  prominent  town's  official,  the  bellman, 
and  tlie  multifarious  duties  which  he  had  to 
perform.  Fie  had  to  be  out  of  bed  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — as  if 
he  slept  in  the  whole  town  might  be  late  for 
work  :  he  had  to  call  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Market  Cross  to  witness  the  sale  of  a  house 
or  piece  of  land  in  any  part  of  the  town  : 
he  had  to  announce  when  fish  were  for  sale 
at  the  Fish  Cross,  or  when  special  religious 
services  were  to  be  held  in  the  Town's 
Church  :  and  had  even  to  call  upon  the  male 
members  of  the  community  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  .sixty,  to  buckle  on  their  armour 
and  weapons  of  war,  and  assemble  at  the 
Castlegate,  prepared  to  go  forth  at  any  hour 
of  the  flay  or  night  in  defence  of  the  city. 
From  time  to  time  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  change  the  rousing  instruments,  as  when 
the  people  became  accustomed  to  one  instru- 
ment it  ceased  to  be  effective.  The  successor 
to  the  handbell  was  the  "swesch,"  a  kind  of 
trumpet.  Probably  the  first  entry  in  regard 
to  it  is  under  date  25th  August,  1566,  when 
I  oh n  Cowper  was  appointed  Town's  Swesch- 
man  at  a  certain  salary,  he  binding  himself 
to  play  his  swesch  in  time  of  war  as  well 
as  peace,  at  sport  and  play,  whenever 
commanded  to  do  so.  The  succosor  to  the 
swtsch  was  the  Alma'.u  whistle,  or  llute. 
In  Jamiesorvs    "'Scottish    Dictionary"  thi> 
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instrument  is  called  a  flageolet  of  very  small 
size,  used  by  children,  and  was  first  made 
in  Germany.  However,  this  official  must 
have  been  a  man  of  some  musical  ability, 
for,  of  date  15th  November,  1574,  a  John 
Cowper,  probably  the  same  functionary  who 
played  upon  the  swesch,  received  the 
appointment  of  Town's  Whistler,  and  is 
instructed  "to  pass  through  the  town  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  eight  at 
night,  playing  upon  the  Almany  whistle, 
accompanied  by  a  senmnt  playing  on  the 
tambourine,  whereby  the  craftsmen,  their 
servants  and  all  other  laborious  folks  warned 
and  excited  may  pass  to  their  labours  in 
due  and  convenient  time."  We  now  pass 
on  to  the  Town's  drummer.  The  first  entry 
with  regard  to  this  official  is-  to  the  effect 
that  John  Cowper — probably  the  same 
individual  who  played  upon  the  last-named 
instruments — claims  two  years'  salary  from 
the  town.  His  claim  is  admitted  and  the 
money  paid.  The  last  instrument  to  be 
noticed  is  the  bagpipes.  The  piper  was 
really  an  official  of  considerable  importance 
in  those  days,  for  not  only  was  he  a  town's 
functionary,  but  his  was  really  a  Government 
appointment,  as,  of  date  1503,  the  piper  of 
Aberdeen  received  a  payment  from  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  and  occasionally  similar 
payments,  indicating  that  the  pipers  had  been 
called  upon  to  play  when  Royalty  visited  the 
town.  But  the  glory  had  departed  from  the 
piper  by  1630,  when  the  Town  Council 
decided  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  their 
piper,  not  apparently  from  any  want  of  skill 
or  neglect  of  duty  on  his  part,  but  for  the  ! 
generally  supposed  reason  that  visitors  to 
the  town  from  the  south  had  objected  to  1 
being  roused  from  their  slumbers  at  an  early 
hour  by  the  strains  of  the  bagpipes. 

Lux. 


To  Cuke  Witchcraft. — In  the  General  j 
Assembly,  which  met  in  Edinburgh  in  1643,  j 
"Upon  the  regrate  of  the  extraordinar  j 
multiplying  of  witches,  above  thirtie  being 
burnt  in  Kyle  in  a  few  moneths,  a  committee  | 
was  appointed  to  thinke  on  that  sinne,  the 
way  to  search  and  cure  it." 


FISHER-TOWNS'  PECULIARITIES. 

Our  east-coast  fisher-towns  are  dependent 
upon  to-names  (agnomina)  for  distinguishing 
individuals. 

An  interesting  article  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, March,  1842,  among  other  peculiarities 
of  the  "  Eisher  folk,"  gives  the  following  :  — 

"The  fishers  are  generally  in  want  of  sur- 
names .  .  .  There  are  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  surnames  in  a  fish-town. 
There  are  twenty-five  George  Cowies  in 
Buckie  [Cowie  is  the  name  of  an  ancient 
fishing-village,  in  Kincardineshire].  The 
grocers,  in  '  booking '  their  fisher  customers, 
invariably  insert  the  nick-name  or  /to-name, 
and,  in  the  case  of  married  men,  write  down 
the  wife's  along  with  the  husbands  name. 
Unmarried  debtors  have  the  names  of  their 
parents  inserted  with  their  own.  In  the  town- 
register  of  Peterhead  these  signatures  occur : — 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  spouse  to  John  Thomson, 
Souples ;  Agnes  Farquhar,  spouse  to  W. 
Eindlater,  Stouttie. 

.  .  .  "  It  is  amusing  enough  to  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  a  grocer's  ledger  and  see 
the  /<f<?-names  as  they  come  up : — Buckie, 
Beauty,  Bain,  Biggelugs,  Col  lop,  He  I  I  do  m, 
the  King,  the  Provost,  Rochie,  Stoattie,  Siller- 
ton,  the  Smack,  Snipe,  Snuffers,  Toothie, 
Jodloivrie.  Ladies  are  occasionally  found  who 
are  gallantly  and  exquisitely  called  the  Cutter, 
the  Bear,  etc.  Among  the  twenty-five  George 
Cowies  in  Buckie  there  are  George  Cowie, 
Doodle,  George  Cowie,  Carrot,  and  George 
Cowie,  Neep.v 

A  stranger  had  occasion  to  call  on  a  fisher- 
man, in  one  of  the  Buchan  fishing-villages,  of 
the  name  of  Alexander  White.  Meeting  a 
girl,  he  asked — 

"Could  you  tell  me  far  Sanny  Fite  lives"? 

"  Filk  Sanny  Fite  "  ? 

"  Muckle  Sanny  Lite." 

"Filk  muckle  Sanny  Fite"? 

kk  Muckle  lang  Sanny  Fite." 

k'  Filk  muckle  lang  Sanny  Fite"? 

"  Muckle  langgleyed  Sanny  Fite,"  shouted 
the  stranger. 

"Oh  !  it'.-,  l>  ihmp-thc-Lijt  '  ye're  seekin',' 
cried  the  girl,  kl  and  fat  the  deevil  for,  dinna  ye 
speer  lor  the  man  by  his  richt  name  at  ance." 
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REVIEWS. 

The  Jacobites  and  the  Union,  being  a 
Narrative  of  the  Movements  of  1  708,  t  7  1 5, 
17 19,  by  several  contemporary  hands. 
Edited  by  Charles  San  ford  Terry.  (Jam- 
bridge  University  Press.  Pp.  xii.  +  274. 
ic/6  net. 

The  Forty-Five,  a  Narrative  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Rising,  by  several  contemporary 
hands.  Edited  by  Charles  San  ford  Terry. 
Cambridge  University  Press.  Pp.  xii.  + 
208.    8/6  net. 

The  Professor  of  History  at  Aberdeen 
University  has  conferred  a  distinct  benefit  on 
the  general  reading  public,  and  particularly 
on  historical  students,  by  the  compilation  of 
these  two  works.  The  romantic  story  of 
Prince  Charlie's  endeavour  to  regain  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  story 
of  the  Jacobite  efforts  which  preceded  the 
'45  rising,  is  best  told  in  personal  memoirs 
of  the  period,  in  letters  and  narratives  by 
men  who  were  participants  in  the  events  they 
relate  or  were  in  a  position  to  be  authentic 
observers  of  them  or  to  be  well  informed 
regarding  them.  These  accounts  are  many 
and  varied  ;  they  are  sometimes  conflicting, 
and  occasionally,  as  is  only  natural,  they  are 
coloured  by  partisanship  and  prejudice  ;  but 
they  have  the  supreme  advantage  of  being 
"written  on  the  spot"  as  it  were.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  not  readily  available  for 
the  average  person,  and  they  are  not  always 
to  be  found  in  public  libraries.  Professor 
Terry  has  come  to  the  rescue  and  constructed 
two  consecutive  narratives  by  skilfully  piecing 
together  extracts  from  the  various  contribu- 
tions which  are  known  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  events  described.  The  story 
thus  proceeds  continuously  and  without 
interruption,  the  Professor  doing  no  more 
than  indicating  the  sources  from  which  the 
successive  extracts  are  drawn.  The  plan  is 
not  quite  new — the  Professor  himself  has 
practised  it  before  now— but  it  has  its  merits, 
one  of  which  is  that,  as  he  says,  we  are 
presented  with  reliable  historical  accounts 
of  quite  vivid  reality.  These  two  volumes, 
at  any  rate,  make  exceedingly  attractive 
leading,  and  they  form  as  well  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  successive  Jacobite  risings. 


'Twixt  the  Land  and  the  Moss  :  The 
Story  of   a  Northern    Church    in  its 
Historical  Relations  (1 773-1922).  By 
YV.  H.  Macfarlane.    Edinburgh:  Andrew 
Elliot.    Pp.  xvi  +  260. 
An  elaborate  account  of  the  history  of  the 
I  South  United  Free  Church,  Keith,  formerly 
j  the    United    Presbyterian    Church,    by  its 
I  senior  minister,  now  retired,  embracing  a 
detailed  description  of   the  Secession  and 
Relief  Churches  and  of   the  congregations 
formed  in  connection  with  them  in  the  north. 
Of  considerable  interest  to   Keith  people, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  details  furnished 
of  the  successive  ministers  and  the  "  leading 
lights.-'     More  generally  interesting  is  the 
I  preliminary    chapter    on    "Old   and  New 
I  Keith,''  in  which  the  story  of  the  origin  and* 
I  development   of    the    burgh    is    told,  and 
I  mention  made  of  the  men  who  established 
I  the  local  industries. 

I  The  Deeside  Field.    Edited  by  A.  Mac- 
donald  and  J.   B.  Philip.    Aberdeen : 
The  Rosemount  Press.    Pp.  viii  -f  68. 
!      This  work  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
!  the  Deeside  Field  Club,  the  original  object 
j  being  to  have  a  permanent  record  of  important 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Club's  excursions. 
The  .^cope   of  the   publication   has  been 
widened,    however,    and    now  we    have  a 
number    of    papers    dealing    with  various 
i  aspects  of  Deeside,  including  even  sketches 
:  of     local    notabilities    and    anecdotes  of 
'  "characters."     The  result  is  an  interesting 
I  volume  replete  with  information,  while  dis- 
;  criminating  eulogy  of  the  region  and  its 
j  charms  is  by  no  means  lacking.    Four  papers 
by  eminent  local  scientists,  dealing  with  the 
geology  and  the  flora  and  fauna,   may  be 
I  specially  commended, 
j  'The  Scottish  Musical  Magazine. 

No.  6  of  Vol.  IV,  for  February,  is  replete 
■  with  notes  of  interest  for  all  lovers  of  music. 

It  opens  with  an  appropriate  commentary 
j  on  "The  Neglect  of  Oratorio."    The  early 
career  of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber  is  attractively 
sketched,    as    are    his    subsequent  works. 
Rosenthal,    a    pianist    who    is  captivating 
the    British    public,    receives  well-deserved 
;  attention.     Music  in    Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  etc.*  is  suitably  noticed,  and  the 
I  Opera  Notes  form  a  special  feature. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


[March,  1923. 


Queries. 

Pi  K  EM  AX,     AND     FlCK  IE-MAN.  —  111 

gohag  over  the  old  registers  of  certain  Forfar- 
shire parishes;  I  find  the  above  descriptions 
applied  to  sundry  bridegrooms.  Are  the 
terms  synonymous,  and  what  is  the  meaning  ? 

C. 

23.  Van  Trqmp,  Admiral  of  the  Dutch 
Fleet. — Who  were  the  parents  of  this  naval 
hero?  In  Gordon's  "Scots  Affairs."  Ill, 
p.  S4,  Tromp.  or  Trumpe,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  "a  Scottish  lather,  one 
Harper,  borne  at  Peeterheade,  in  Buchaine,'' 
but  I  have  failed  to  verify  this.  J.  A. 

"24-.  "  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray.'" — 
The    u  Imperial  Gazetteer,"    in  describing 

Dronach,"  1  haugh  in  Methven  parish, 
Perthshire,  adds — ';  Here,  overshadowed  by 
yew  trees,  and  encio-ed  by  an  iron  railing,  is 
the  grave  of  '  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,' 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1666.  Their 
gravestone  bears  inscription  :  '  They  lived — 
they  loved — they  died." Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Rogers,  in  his  "Monuments  and  Monumental 
Inscriptions,"  under  "  Parish  of  Methven/' 
gives  the  following  additional  particulars  : — 
"  Miss  Bell  was  a  daughter  of  the  laird  of 
Kinvaid  :  and  Miss  Gray  was  daughter  of 
the  laird  of  Lednock.  The  terrible  plague 
of  1645  having  broken  out,  the  two  ladies 
retired  to  a  rush  thatched  cot  at  Burn  Braes, 
a  romantic  spot  on  the  Lednock  estate. 
There  they  lived  for  some  time,  when  a  lover 
of  one  or  both  visited  them  occasionally, 
and  brought  them  provisions.  Unhappily, 
he  also  brought  the  epidemic,  of  which  both 
the  damsels  sickened  and  died.  Their 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  same  grave. 
The  original  ballad  commemorating  the 
tragedy  has  tin  se  lines  :  — 

••They  vvilW  lie  in  Methven  kiikyarcL 
Amanil  T.hAt  srervilc  kin  : 
But  iWv  \v$M  lie  uti  Dronaeh  Hau^tf. 
To  Le.:k  f..rr.ent  ihc  mnl"". 

Where  Could  I  see  a  mp\  of  ihe  original 
ballad  referred  to?  C. 


25.  Erchless  Castle. — It  is  well  known 
that  this  old  mansion  has  been  the  family 
I  seat  of  the  Chisholms  since  the  1 5th  century. 
I  Tradition  is  said  to  preserve  a  boast  of  one 
I  of  its  old  proprietors.    What  were  its  terms  ? 

C. 

1 

I  Weather  cock  on  Wallace  Tower, 

Aberdeen.  — What  became  of  the  weather- 
cock that  used  to  be  on  the  top  of  this 
building  ?  A.  M. 

I     27.  Rev.  George  Barclay, — Rev.  George 
Barclay  ("  Aberdonensis who  graduated 
M.A.  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  on  7th 
Jul}',  1677,  is  said  in  the  "Fasti  Ecclesiai 
Scottcanse,"  Vol.  II,  p.  57.  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Buchan.      His  daughter  Cecilia,  of 
whom  a  portrait  exists,  married  Arthur  Irvine, 
in  Miltoun  of  Drum,  factor  to  the  laird  of 
Drum,  and  Procurator-! iscai  to  the  Barony 
of  Drum.    He  died  before  23rd  January,  1725, 
and  his  daughter  and    heir,  Katherine,  of 
whom  a  portrait  exists,  married  George  Leslie, 
1  merchant  in  Aberdeen  (died  23rd  July,  17S8), 
and  had,  besides  a  son  William  (who  took 
:  the  name  of  Irvine  on  17th  February,  1778, 
and    died    unmarried    1S23).    a  daughter 
j  Katherine.  who  married  William  Young  of 
j  Sheddocksley,  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  a 
J  second  daughter  Anne,  of  whom  a  portrait 
I  exists,  who  married  John  Xiven  of  Thornton, 
and  had  i>sue.    I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
parentage  of  tile  Rev.  George  Barclay,  who 
was  Rector  of  Mordington,  County  Berwick, 
:  16S2,  deprived  1689,  and  died  1724,  and  also 
!  the  name  of  his  wife. — H.  Pirie-Gordox, 
;  20  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington,  London, 
i  W.  14. 

*JN.  Dinwiddie   Data.  —  1  am  collecting 
.  all  the  information  possible  relating  to  the 
Dinwiddie  family  of  that  ilk.  Dumfries,  and 
;  of  Glasgow.      Perhaps  a  few  readers  may  be 
;  able  to  give  me  authenticated  answer^  to  the 
i  following    queried:  —  (**)    The    father  of 
j  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  was  Robert 
f  )inwiildie,   Merchant   in    Glasgow.  Who 
were  the  Governor  s  grandfather  and  great- 
grain  'father,   and  uhom    did    they  marry? 
j  (2)   D  anything  known  of    the   parents  ol 
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James  Dinwiddie,  born  [750,  and  died 
1836?  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
John  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Pool,  Yorks,  and 
had  issue,  Lydia  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Dr.  E.  Whittenbury,  of  Liverpool.  From 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  Cheeryble 
Brothers  (these  worthies  figure  in  Dickens's' 
''Nicholas  Nickleby"),  we  learn  that  .  .  . 
"My  father  being  out  of  work,  just  having 
come  from  Scotland,  applied  to  a  Mr. 
Dimviddie,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who. knew 
him  in  his  prosperity,  and  was  a  printer  and 
manufacturer  at  Hampson  Mills,  near  lUiry. 
He  agreed  to  place  my  brother  James  and 
me  in  situations.  .  .  ."  Where  did  this 
Mr.  James  Dinwiddie  hail  from  in  Scotland? 
If  any  pedigrees  or  documents  relating  to  the 
Dinwiddies  are  known  to  exist,  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  hear  of  their  whereabouts. — 
Ronald  Din vr mm k  Wh  itt k n  i ;u r v- k a y e, 
Xewchurch,  Culcheth,  nr.  Warrington. 

29.  Portrait  Wanted. — I  am  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  whereabouts  yof  the  original 
portrait  of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia, 
which  was  painted  by  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
was  last  known,  in  1SS3,  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  widow  of  General  Gilbert 
Hamilton  Dinwiddie,  of  the  British  army. — 
H.  D.  W.-Kaye. 

30.  Kinbattoch,  Towie. — Some  tumuli 
on  this  farm  are  said  to  have  been  opened  in 

I  '750,  and  found  to  contain  urns,  trinkets, 
I  and  Roman  medals.  Particulars  regarding 
j     these  finds  would  be  esteemed. — Antiquary* 

III.  Kilchrist,  Ross-shire.  —  Is  there 
real  foundation  for  the  story  that  in  1603  the 
Macdonells  of  Glengarry  surrounded  the 
church  of  this  ancient  parish  in  which  the 
Macken/ies  were  worshipping,  and  fired  the 
building,  getting  their  piper  to  mareh  round 
the,  edifice,  mocking  the  shrieks  of  the 
entrapped  inmates  with  the  pibroch,  since 
known  under  the  title  of  "Kilchrist." — M. 

>12.  Name  of  Author  Wanted.  —  Who 
H'.is  the  author  of  "The  Aberdeen  Pulpit, 
^40,"  and  "The  Aberdeen  Pulpit  and 
Universities,  1844"?  His  address  was  78 
Union  Street,  Aberdeen. — A.  M. 


i     '.Y>>.  Colonel  He.xkv  Knight.  —  Tnfor- 

:  niation  wanted  concerning  Colonel  Henry 

j  Knight,    who    married     Mary     Erskine  of 

I  Pittodrie,  at  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century.  A 

!  Major  Henry  Knight  was,  in  1777,  A.D.C. 

'  to  Sir  William  Howe,  commanding  in 
AmeiVa.       He    was   Colonel   of   the-  45th 

j  Regiment  in  1783.     Is  this  the  Knight  who 

!  became  tin.'  founder  of  the  Krtight-Erskine 

j  family  by  marrying  Mary  Erskine. — M.  V.  H. 

?A.  Collection    of     Autotype  Fac- 
J  similes.  —  An    important   Scottish  Public 
I  Library  has  recently  obtained  a  work  which 
\  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of  autotype 
j  facsimiles  of  Charters,  Deeds,  Letters,  Seals, 
I  etc.,  relating  to  the  earliest  Earls  of  Dunbar 
and  Moray  (Crinan,  the   Gospatrics,  etc.). 
j  The  originals  are  in   Edinburgh,  London, 
j  Oxford,    Durham,  etc.,  and  date  from  the, 
early  part  of  the  12th  century  to  some  time 
in  the  14th  century.    There  are  73  plates, 
each  20  in.  by  15  in.     They  are  fine  repro- 
;  ductions  in  photogravure,  in  exact  facsimile, 
with  an  index  in  manuscript,  on  the  loose 
paper  in  which  they  are  wrapped.     There  is 
no  title-page  or  descriptive  letterpress,  nor  is 
there    any    name    given  on    the  autotypes 
indicative  of  their  executant.     There  are, 
however,  pencillings  on  the  plates  which  at 
least  suggest  that  they  may  have  been  issued 
j  in  or  about  the  year  1880.    Any  information 
!  in  regard  to  the  compiler,  publisher,  or  other 
I  particulars    regarding    their    issue    will  be 
|  gratefully  accepted  by— R.  A. 

35.  Captain  John  Forbes.  —  Can  any 
reader  say  to  which  branch  of  the  family  of 
I  Forbes  belonged  Captain  John  Forbes,  R.X., 
1  who  married  Mary  Ogilvie,  heiress  of 
Hawthornden,  took  the  name  of  Drummond, 
;  and  was  created  a  baronet  on  27th  February, 
j  1828?  Information  regarding  his  ancestry 
j  would  be  welcome. — J.  F.  F. 

I      3<>.  The  Maternal   Descent  oe  the 

j  Poet  FergUSSon.— -  The  mother  of  Robert 
Fergusson    was    Elizabeth    Forbes,  whose 

!  descent  was  as  follows  : — Great-grand-paren us 
—  (t)  John  Forbes,  Fdinbanehory,  and 
Margaret  Diiguid,  daughter  of    l.higuid. 

I  of  Auchenhove,  Lumphaiun.  Grand-parents 
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— (2)  Duncan  Forbes,  Little  Kildrum mie, 
tenant   of    Templeton,    Hillock  head,  and 
Wellhead  of  Kildrumrny,  and  Jean  Glasse, 
his  spouse.    Parents — (3)  John  Forbes  of 
Templeton    and    Sophia    Ker.       Of  tin's 
marriage  the  issue  was— John  Forbes,  horn 
9th  August,  1711:  Harry  Forbes,  born*  1  oth 
May,    1716;    Barbara    Forbes,    born   28th  j 
June,  1709  :  Elizabeth  Forbes  (mother  of  the  j 
poet),  born  6th  March,  1714.     John  Forbes,  j 
of  this  family  occupied  the  farm  of  Forrester-  j 
hill,  Oldmeldrum,  and  was  factor  to  Urquhart, 
laird  of  Meldrum.    He  married  first,  Jean 
Dalrymple,  and  second,  Isabella  Simpson, 
daughter  of  Baillie  James  Simpson,  yr.  of 
Little  Folia,  a  merchant  in  Oldmeldrum. 
Can  any  reader  say  (a)  if  John   Forbes  of  j 
Forresterhill  has  any  descendants  or  repre- 
sentatives  alive ;  (/>)  whether  John  Forbes, 
Edinbanchory ;  Duncan  Forbes,  Little  Kil-  j 
drummie,  or  John   Forbes,  of  Templeton, 
were  related  to  Francis  Forbes  and  Nathaniel  j 
Forbes,  of  Nether  Tulimcnt  (now  Wheedle-  J 
mont),  Auchindoir  ;  (c)  were  these  Forbeses  ! 
cadets  of  Tolquhoun  ? — A.  T.  McR. 

37.  Malachi  Meldrum. — The  other  day 
I   got  through  a  catalogue  issued  by  an 
Edinburgh    bookseller,    a    copy   of   "  The 
Tourifications  of  Malachi   Meldrum,  Esq. 
of  Meldrum  Hall,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Couper. 
They  were  two  finely  bound  volumes,  and  j 
on  one  of  the  blank  pages  of  the  first  there 
was  written   in   a   copper-plate    hand  the 
inscription — "For  the  Earl  of  Moray,'*  and 
in  a  second  line  "From  the  Author.5'  The 
imprint  on  the  volumes  was  "Aberdeen  ;  j 
printed  by  J.  Chalmers  &  Co.,  for  J.  Johnson,  ! 
London ;  W.  Creech,  Edinburgh ;  and  A. 
Brown,  Aberdeen."    The  date  was  Aberdeen,  j 
1803.    There  is  a  dedication  to  the  Marquis  ! 
of   Huntly,    signed    by   Dr.   Couper  from 
Fochabers,  dated  Dec,   1S02.     Who  was 
Dr.  Couper,  and  did  he  write  any  more  | 
"Tourifications"?     I  have  looked  in  vain  I 
for  any  mention  of  him  throughout  a  fairly  ' 
extensive  collection  of  Aberdeen  and  North 
country  volumes.    Perhaps  some  reader  can 
oblige.—  D.S.C.,  Edinburgh. 

38»  Roi'-mrt  Savage.  —  Can  any  reader 
oblige  with  information  as  to  the  forbears 
and  history  of  Robert   Savage   who   died,  ; 


probably  in  Edinburgh,  about  1824?  In 
youth  he  had  been  a  soldier  and  fought  on 
the  Continent,  ultimately  retiring  on  pension. 
For  some  time  thereafter  he  resided  in 
Helensburgh,  where  he  probably  owned 
property.  Subsequently  he  was  in  business 
in  Edinburgh.'  Among  the  heirlooms  which 
fell  to  his  only  son  was  his  seal  bearing  the 
ancient  family  Crest — a  lion's  paw  through 
a  ducal  coronet.  To  what  branch  of  the 
Savage  family  would  this  indicate  he  had 
belonged?  Relatives  of  the  Rev.  Hector 
Hall,  D.D.,  of  Free  St.  James's,  Glasgow, 
who  went  to  New  York,  might  be  able  to 
assist. — S. 

39.  James  Robertson.  —  1  wish  to  know 
the  immediate  ancestry  of  James  Robertson. 
He  was  of  the  Struan  family,  and  emigrated 
to  New  South  Wales' early  in  the  19th  century, 
and  there  married,  as  his  first  wife, -Margaret 
Campbell,  daughter  of  John  Campbell,  of 
Lochend,  who  had  also  emigrated  about  that 
time  to  New  South  Wales. — Ki;ir. 

4-0.  William  Fogo. — Information  wanted 
about  William  Fogo,  of  Killorn.  Who  was 
his  wife,  and  who  were  his  father  and 
mother?  His  daughter  Margaret  married 
John  Campbell,  of  Ardeonaig,  who  was  born 
in  1738. — Keir. 

4-1.  Family  ok  Thomson.  — Can  any 
reader  oblige  me  with  genealogical  details 
of  the  following  : — Robert  Thomson,  Surgeon, 
R.N.,  died  in  Demerara,  ft'rca,  1820, 
son  of  Thomas  Thomson,  town  clerk  of 
Musselburgh,  son  of  Ceorge  Thomson  of 
Cannonholme,  born,  circa,  1733.  —  Major 
G.  L.  Fowler,  The  Junior  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  Whitehall,  London. 


Bnswers. 

7.  Jouos. — With  reference  to  the  recent 
query  as  to  the  weight  of  jougs,  I  am  not 
able  to  say  whether  the  statement  that  the 
jougs  at  Duddingston  weigh  30  lbs.  is  correct 
or  not.  There  are  jougs  fixed  to  the  door  of 
the  Parish  Church  of  Cawdor,  in  Nairnshire, 
which  weigh  only  l\  lbs.,  including  the  chain 
by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  stone.  1 
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should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  likelihood  of 
the  Duddingston  jougs  weighing  so  much  as 
30  lbs.     At    Cawdor  the   chain    is    much  j 
decayed  and  worn,  and  the  collar  is  of  a  I 
light  make,  so  that  the  weight  in  this  case 
may  be  less  than  the  average.    There  were 
formerly  jougs  attached  to  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  gardens  or  policies  of  Culloden  House, 
but  I  understand  they  disappeared  many 
years  ago.    I  know  of  no  others  in  the  north. 
I  may  add  that  the  Cawdor  jougs  have  not  j 
received  much  attention  from  the  artist  or 
the  photographer,  but  in  "Footsteps  of  Dr. 
Johnson  (Scotland),"  published  in  1920,  by 
*G.  B.  Hill,  D.C.L.,  they  are  prettily  illus-  I 
trated  against  a  pillar  of  the  church  door,  by  I 
Lancelot  Speed,  over   the  title  "  Penance  I 
Ring,  Cawdor  Church." — I).  ' 

In  my  father's  "Guide  to  Culloden  Moor 
and  Story  of  the  Battle  "  (Inverness,  1867), 
will  be  found  a  representation  of  the  jougs 
attached  to  a  tree  opposite  Culloden  House. 
—P.  J.  Anderson.  ' 

/' 

There   are  four   jougs-'  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities,  the  first,  consisting 
of  the  collar,  three  links,  and  a  swivel,  still  j 
fixed  in  a  stone  of  the  gate  pillar,  from  the  I 
churchyard   of  Galashiels,  weighs   1  \  lbs.  ; 
the  second,  from  a  church  in   East  Fife,  ! 
consisting  of  the  collar,  a  link,  and  a  bolt,  1 
weighs  2^  lbs.  ;  the  third,  locality  unknown, 
which  has  the  collar,  a  link,  and  a  swivel,  | 
weighs  [  lb.  6  02.  ;  and  the  fourth,  from  the 
old  Church  of  Clova,  Forfarshire,  which  has  j 
the  collar,  one  link,  and  a  padlock,  weighs  i 
2^  lbs. — J.  Graham  Callander. 

8.    Surname    "Stirton."  —  Evidently  : 
originally  a  place  name,  which  might  have 
for  its  derivation  (1)  "  steer "  +  "  town,"  in 
the  sense  of  steading.    On  the  addition  of 
the  final  syllable,  "steer"  would  be  shortened  j 
as  in  "  stirk,"  from  "  steer  +  ock,"  little  ox.  : 
fe)  Ster  or  Stir  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  personal  j 
name,  quoted  from  "Doomsday  Book,*'  etc.  j 
but  the  objection  is  that  a  personal  name  so 
used  would  be  in  the  genitive  ;    and  in 
"Stearsby"     (Vorks)     and  "Steerspool" 
(Barrow-in-Furness)  that  genitive  is  in  "  s," 
However,   there  may  have  been  a  variant 
genitive  in  **  n  "  (which  was  regularly  dropped  i 


in  Middle  English),  and  thus  the  name  would 
first  emerge  as  Stereton,  and  then  Sterton  or 
Stirton.  J.  M. 

9.  Braemar  Ministers. — The  following 
notes  may  prove  of  service  :  —  Farqu hut- 
Macrae,  born  Kin  tail,  1805  ;  graduated  M.A. 
King's  College,  March,  1823  :  became  a 
teacher :  ordained  minister  of  South  Uist, 
1833  :  translated  to  Braemar,  1841  ;  joined 
Free  Church  and  became  first  minister  of 
that  denomination  there  ;  translated  to 
Knockbain,  1853:  died  there,  1S82,  having 

married   Ann   Murray  in    1859.  Henry 

Mitchell,  son  of  Henry  Mitchell,  farmer, 
Cushnie  :  M.A.  Marischal  College.  1819: 
became  schoolmaster  of  Alvie  ;  minister  of 
Braemar,  1843;  translated  to  Monquhitter, 

1857,  where  probably  he  died  in  1875.  

Archibald  Brown,  son  of  Archibald  Brown, 
farmer  ;  born  Tarbrax,  Carnwath,  29th  July, 
1830  ;  became  minister  of  Braemar.  6th  July. 
1858:  translated  to  Legerwood,  1859:  died 
there,  2nd  December,  1918,  having  married, 
13th  June,  i860,  Helen  (died  24th  May, 
1864),  daughter  of  William  White,  of  Black- 
castle,  Carnwath.  Walter  Waddell,  son  of 

Andrew  Waddell,  born  Duns,  2  7th  September, 
1S32  :  minister  of  Braemar,  1859-60:  of 
Borthwick,  1860-T904;  died  14th  July,  1904, 
having  married  9th  January,  1861,  Susan, 
daughter  of  William  Morrison,  with  issue  six 

sons  and  four  daughters.  James  Morrison 

Crombie  was  son  of  John  Crombie,  ship- 
master.  Archibald    Bowman,  minister, 

Braemar,  1872  ;  translated  to  Forglen,  1S74  : 
minister  there  to  1888. — W.  M.  Stewart. 

12.  Ancient  Quern. — From  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  stone  object  from  Kirkhill,  Xigg. 
this  would  appear  to  be  a  saddle  quern,  and 
not  a  knocking-stohe.  The  saddle  quern  is 
the  oldest  type  of  quern  known  in  Scotland. 
Knocking-stones  have  a  deep  circular  cavity, 
and  were  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
well  into  the  19th  century  for  husking  barley, 
the  grain  being  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet. 
— J.  Graham  Callander. 

17.  Aberdeen  Printing  for  the  Pre- 
tender, 1 7 15.  —  I  have  lying  before  me, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Blaikie. 
an  original  print  of  "  The  Humble  Address 
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of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  ! 
Aberdeen,  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  the  ! 
Reverend  Drs.  James  and  George  Gardens, 
Dr.  Burnet,  Mr.  Dunbreck,  Mr.  Blair  and 
Mr.  Maitland,  at  Fetteresso,  the  twenty-ninth  | 
of   December,    1715,    Introdue'd    by  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Mar  and  by  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland."  j 
The  Address,  which  is  doubtless  from   the  ! 
press  of  James  Nieol,  is  a  folio  broadside,  1 
measuring  14*3  in.  by  9*6  in.    I  should  much  j 
like  to  locate  original  prints  of  the  other  two  j 
Aberdeen  Addresses,  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council,  and  by  the  Principal  and 
Masters  of   Marischal  College.      Will  Mr. 
William  Glasgow  be  so  gtfod  as  to  tell  where  ! 
Rae  makes  the  statement  that   Mar's   Pro-  | 
clamation     of    10th    January,    1716,    was  | 
"reprinted  at  Aberdeen"?    On  p.  403,  Rae  | 
says  explicitly  that  the  papers  are  included  I 
"without  any  Mixture  or  Observations  of  my 
own." — P.  J.  Andkrsox. 

19.  Printed  Record. — The  "  Legend  of 
Birse"  will  be  found  in  a  volume  of  poems  I 
published  by  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster, 
London,  1894.     The  author  was  Lord  Gran- 
ville  Gordon  ;  and  the  book  mentioned  is  1 
believed  to  be  scarce.  — R.  Murdoch  Law-  | 

RANGE. 

'20.  Irregular  Marriages  in  Scotland,  j 
— A.  M.  M.  should  read  these  entertaining 
books  (1)  "  Gretna  Green  and  its  Traditions.'1 
by  "  Claverhouse,"  with  twenty  illustrations, 
published  by  Alexander  Gardner,  Paisley, 
1905:  and  (2)  "Guide  to  Gretna  Green  : 
"Romance  of  Runaway  Weddings  "7  :  and 
"Tales  of  the  Blacksmith's  Shop,"  published 
by  Nicholson  &  Gartner,  Lochinvar  House. 
Carlisle,  with  twelve  illustrations  :  the  preface 
bearing  the  signature  "J.  F.,  Gretna,  Novem- 
ber, 1909."'  'There  was  a  concise  article  on 
"  Border  Marriages  ;'  in  the  Weekly  Scots  ma:;. 
9th  October,  1920;  and  in  the  Aberdeen 
Evening  Express,  6th  March.  1914  (({noting 
from  the  Daily  Mail),  there  is  a  paragraph  j 
on  a  "Gretna  Green  Bride." — R.  Murdoch  I 
Lawraxce. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Gaelic  Poet.  ! 
—  A.  M.  M.  will  find  a  short  sfcrtch  <>f  this 
bards   life    in    Mackenzie's     ''Beauties  of 


Gaelic  Poetry."  He  was  born  at  Castle 
Leather,  near  Inverness,  in  1758,  and,  after 
receiving  a  good  education,  took  to  the  sea. 
After  a  time  he  got  a  commission  in  the  7 Sth 
Highlanders,  and,  on  retiring,  became  post- 
master of  an  Irish  provincial  town.  His 
songs  were  published  in  1792.  Among  them 
is  a  satire  on  one  Mackintosh,  who  died  on 
reading  it.  Distressed  at  the  occurrence, 
Mackenzie  called  in  as  man)-  copies  of  the 
book  as  he  could,  and  burnt  them.  The 
volume  is  consequently  very  scarce.  The 
bard  was  alive  in  1857,  but  the  time  of  his 
death  does  not  appear  to  be  known. -— M. 

Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Gaelic  poet,  was  born 
near  Inverness  in  1758.  At  17  years  of  age 
he  was  bound  apprentice  as  a  sailor,  and 
composed  most  of  his  songs  at  sea.  He 
returned  from  sea  in  17X9,  and  canvassed 
for  subscriptions  to  enable  him  to-  publish 
his  poems.  Alexander  Mackintosh,  of 
Cantry  Down,  refused  to  subscribe,  and 
gruffly  ordered  him  from  his  door.  Mackenzie 
retaliated  by  writing  a  satire  of  great  merit, 
which  is  an  impetuous  torrent  of  bitter  irony 
and  withering  declamation.  Mackintosh 
appears  to  have  been  much  affected  thereby, 
as  he  died  three  days  after  the  published 
satire  was  in  his  possession,  in  1792.  Dis- 
tressed by  this  mournful  occurrence,  Mac- 
kenzie endeavoured  to  recall  his  books,  and 
those  he  managed  to  recall  he  consigned  to 
the  llames.  This  accounts  lor  their  scarcity- 
Shortly  after,  Lord  Seaforth  and  the  Karl  of 
Buchan  procured  him  the  rank  of  an  officer 
in  the  , Sth  Highlanders.  After  leaving  the 
army,  he  was  postmaster  in  an  Irish  provincial 
town,  where  he  indulged  in  the  genuine 
hospitality  of  his  heart  so  late  as  1S37.  He- 
was  tall,  handsome,  strongly  built,  and  always 
the  soul  of  any  circle  where  he  sat.  The 
above  is  extracted  from  a  biographical  sketch 
iii  the  "  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  and  Lives 
of  the  Highland  Bards";  a  new  edition, 
enlarged,  etc.,  by  Norman  Macdonald.  Esq. 
Published  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  1863. — JONATHAN 
Gauld. 
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ABERDEEN,  APRIL,  ip2j. 


LATE  REV.  DR.  JAMES  GAMMACK. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the 
demise  of  Rev.  James  Gammack,  LL.D., 
of  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  occurred 
on  17th  February,  following  a  week's  illness 
of  pneumonia.  The  sad  news  was  conveyed 
in  a  letter  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  E.  M.  i 
Tucker,  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson,  I 
LL.B.,  Aberdeen  University  Librarian. 

Dr.  Gammack  had  a  profound  knowledge 
of  Scottish  history,  and  particularly  that  of  j 
the  north-eastern  district.     He  was  much  ! 


interested  in  the  resuscitation  of  this  publica- 
tion, and  on  New  Year's  Day  wrote  wishing 
it  every  success.  He  followed  this  up  by 
forwarding  a  list  of  '  The  Patron  Saints  of 
Scotland,  with  Introduction,"  all  written  by 
his  own  hand.  It  will  be  given  in  subsequent 
issues. 


WILLIAM  and  ALEXANDER  BRODIE, 
SCULPTORS. 
IV. 

Having  had  his  hands  cleared  of  the  statue, 
'Brodie   offered   the  plaster  model  to  the 
Aberdeen  Music  Hall  Company  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings.     It  was 
accepted   by   the    Directors,    as    per  the 
official  entry  in  the  Company's  Minutes: — 
10th   October,    1866. — The  Chairman 
intimated  that  Mr.  Brodie,  Sculptor,  had 
made  offer  to  the  Company  of  his  original 
plaster  Model  of  the  statue  of  the  Queen  to 
be  put  up  within  the  Company's  Buildings. 
The  Meeting  resolved  that  the  same  should 
be  accepted,  and  put  up  in  recess  in  South 
end  of  Corridor  on  a  wooden  pedestal 
covered  with  red  cloth.    The  Secretaries 
were  instructed  to  return  the  thanks  of  the 
Directors  to  Mr.  Brodie,  and  to  arrange 
with  him  along  with  Mr.   Matthews  the 
Company's  Architect,   as   to  the  proper 
mode  of  having  it  put  up,  and  that  the 
necessary  expense  should  be  paid  by  the 
Company.1 

All  the  arrangements  were  duly  carried  out 
as  between  Brodie  and  Mr.  Matthews  — after- 
wards Lord  Provost  Matthews — and  the 
completion  of  the  work  was  noted  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Directors  to  this  effect : — 

'  Excerpt  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Aberdeen  Music  Hall  Company,  Ltd.,  per  Mr.  W, 
M.  Ramsay,  Advocate, 
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6th  February,  1867. — Our  Townsman, 
Mr.  Brodie,  to  whom  the  City  is  indebted 
for  the  fine  Statue  of  Her  Majesty,  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  present  his  original 
model  of  the  work  to  the  Music  Hall 
Company,  the  Directors  gladly  accepted 
the  gift,  and  have  placed  the  model  in  the 
vestibule  so  as  to  face  the  main  door  of 
the  Music  Hall.  They  have  already 
thanked  the  Artist  in  name  of  the  Company, 
and  the  shareholders  may  be  safely  con- 
gratulated on  possessing  a  work  of  such 
artistic  value  and  interest.1 
The  model  of  this  notable  statue  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  main  outer  vestibule  of  the 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  facing  .the  entrance 
from  Union  Street.2 

The  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  was  the  last 
work  of  consequence  to  which  Alexander 
Brodie  put  his  hand.  The  amount  of  work 
he  had  undertaken — sufficient,  it  was  said  at 
the  time,  to  keep  him  going  for  three  years — 
seemed  to  become  overwhelming.  Yet  amid 
all  these  distracting  public  proceedings  and 
pressure  of  private  work  he  found  time  to 
pay  regard  to  personal  family  interests,  and 
you  may  see  to  this  day  a  daintily  designed 
and  sculptured  monument  that  he  placed  at 
that  time  on  the  grave  of  his  parents  and 
family  in  St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  Footdee. 
It  is  a  beautiful  marble  obelisk  memorial, 
about  seven  feet  high,  slender,  and  simply 
planned.  Near  the  top  of  the  spire  an 
anchor  emblem  of  seafaring  life,  with  family 
initial,  is  sculptured  in  relief,  and  down  the 
front  of  the  obelisk  this  inscription  is  cut : — 

Sacred  t  to  I  the  Memory  of  |  JOHN  BRODIE  j 

SEAMAN  i  DIED  25th  AVRIL  !  1865  |  AGED  78  YEARS. 

also  of  his  I  Wife  |  MARY  WALKER  j  died  27  ai>kii.  | 

T846  I  AGED  60  YEARS.  |  ALSO  \  OK  THEIR  I  CHILDREN  | 

JOHN.  DROWNED!  AT  QUEBEC  I  5  th  SEPTR.  1846  JaGED  27  YEARS.  | 

CHRISTNIA  I  DIED  IN  INFANCY.  | 

On  one  of  the  bases  of  the  monument  we 
are  told  more  about  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  study  in  this  inscription : — 

Ekected  by 

Alexander  Brodie 

SCULl'TOR 
THEIR  YOUNGEST  SON 
WHO  DIED  30th  MAY,   1S67,  AGED 

'   37-  

1  Excerpt  per  Mr.  Ramsay,  as  above. 

[-  Brodie's  plaster  model  of  the  Priest  Gordon 
statue  was  purchased  recently  from  the  owners  of 
the  Aberdeen  Granite  Works,  and  was  presented  to 
Blairs  College,  where  it  now  stands.] 


On  that  date,  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
powers,  overburdened  by  trouble,  real  or 
imaginary,  Alexander  Brodie  took  his  own 
life.  Genius,  without  question,  was  there, 
not  sufficiently  disciplined  perhaps,  and  not 
sufficiently  patient — a  hard  virtue  for  noble 
and  impetuous  minds — but  it  was  now 
destroyed  for  the  world.  Brodie  was  buried 
on  3rd  June,  1867,  in  St.  Clement's  Church- 
yard— not  in  the  family  grave,  but  in  the 
next  grave  at  the  foot  of  it,  close  by  the  east 
side  of  the  Church,  and  between  the  Church 
and  the  adjoining  path.  Some  sorrowing 
relative — his  sister,  perhaps,  with  whom  he 
resided,  who  afterwards  married  late  in  life — 
placed  a  small  marble  cross  at  the  head  of 
Alexander  Brodie's  grave.  It  has  long  since 
fallen  to  pieces — the  pieces  are  still  carefully 
piled  against  the  adjoining  Church  wall — and 
the  inscription  above-quoted  was  cut  on  the 
family  monument.  The  shock  .of  Brodie's 
j  death  gradually  passed  away,  and  in  our  own 
time,  although  many  of  his  contemporaries 
in  the  city  must  be  alive  still,  he  has  become, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  forgotten 
personality.1 

Only  one  thing  in  reference  to  Alexander 
Brodie  remains  to  be  noted — the  removal  of 
his  marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  from  its 
familiar  site  at  the  corner  of  Union  Street 
and  St.  Nicholas  Street. 

The  statue  stood  on  that  site  for  only 
twenty-one  years.     In   1887 — the  year  of 

1  The  official  location  of  Alexander  Brodie's  grave 
in  St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  Footdee,  is  Section  C, 
No.  76.  The  family  grave  is  Section  C,  No.  65.  In 
this  study  the  conventional  spelling  of  Footdee  is 
followed,  but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  inaccurate.  The 
proper  name  is  Fotin — the  name  acquired  by  the 
district  from  its  early  Chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Fotin. 
The  name  became  shortened  to  Foty,  afterwards 
Futy,  and  Futtie,  until  in  the  1 8th  century,  when  it 
was  thought  to  mean  the  Foot  of  the  Dee,  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  became  "  Footdee,"  as  we 
know  it  still.  See  the  above  matter  dealt  with  in 
"Aberdeen  Street  Names,"  by  the  present  writer, 
191 1,  pp.  36,  et  seq.,  or  more  fully  in  a  special 
article  on  the  subject  contributed  to  the  Aberdeen 
Free  Press,  nth  August,  1909. 

Relative  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Brodie  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  notice  with  regard  to  him  and  his 
work,  written  in  a  fine  spirit,  appeared  in  the 
Aberdeen  Journal,  51I1  June,  1 867.  It  was  repro- 
duced in  Aberdeen  Journal  Notes  Queries  in  the 
volume  for  191 1,  p.  120. 
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Queen  Victoria's  jubilee — a  passer-by  observed 
a  crack  in  the  back  of  the  marble  figure,  and 
reported  what  he  had  seen.  The  Town 
Council — in  July,  1887 — appointed  Henry 
Bain  Smith,  himself  a  young  sculptor  of 
promise,  to  examine  the  statue  and  make  a 
report.  He  did  so.  He  reported  that  the 
statue  block  was  in  bad  condition-'-" a  crack 
at  the  foot  running  at  a  quick  angle  up  the 
figure" — and  he  recommended  that  the 
statue  be  removed  without  delay,  and  re- 
erected  "where  it  would  not  be  exposed  to 
the  severe  frosts  of  winter,  and  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  statue  should  be  gone 
over  as  if  it  were  getting  the  finishing  touch 
from  the  sculptor."  Mr.  Bain  Smith  also 
made  the  rather  daring  suggestion  that  the 
statue  should  be  replaced  by  one  in  bronze.1 

The  result  —  after  much  discussion  of  a 
preferable  new  site — was  that  the  whole  monu- 
ment was  removed  indoors.  It  was  set  up 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Town  House,  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Town 
Hall  and  the  various  Municipal  Departments. 
That  was  in  January  18S8.  Since  then  the 
Town  House  vestibule  and  staircase  have 
been  reconstructed,  but  the  Brodie  statue  is 
still  there,  safer  than  when  exposed  to  the 
elements  on  its  original  site,  but  where, 
nevertheless,  the  sad  process  of  disintegration 
can  be  seen  slowly  but  certainly  going  on. 

It  is  very  singular  that  Henry  Bain  Smith's 
suggestion  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  on  the  old  site  was  actually  carried 
out — by  the  erection  on  that  site  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  Queen  by  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A., 
presented  by  the  Royal  Tradesmen  of 
Aberdeen,  a  replica  of  Birch's  statue  erected 
in  the  Colonies.  That  statue  was  unveiled 
in  1S93,  tne  ye&r  m  which  Henry  Bain 
Smith  himself  passed  away,  to  the  grave  loss 
of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  country. 

G.  M.  FRASER. 


Spirit  Licences  in  Aberdeen. — For 
upwards  of  eighty  years,  the  Licensing 
Authorities  have  been  aiming  at  the  reduction 

«...  o 

of  spirit  licences.  In  the  spring  of  1840, 
some  seventy  applications  were  refused. 

'Minutes  of  Aberdeen  Town  Council.  1SS6-7, 
Pp.  231-2  ;  250  ;  279  :  301. 


VEERE— A  DEAD  CITY. 
II. 

The  contract  with  the  magistrates  of  Veere 
stipulated  that  they  should  provide  our 
merchants  and  mariners  with  a  suitable  house 
or  houses  for  their  accommodation,  with 
ample  cellarage  for  the  wine  and  beer 
required,  free  of  all  excise,  houses  for  the 
factors,  suitable  berthing  accommodation, 
pilotage,  and  the  numerous  other  things 
required  in  loading  and  unloading  the 
merchandise.  In  due  course  a  house  for 
the  merchants  and  mariners  was  furnished. 
This  house,  which  bears  the  date  1561, 
shows  in  the  sculptured  ornamentation  above 
the  door  and  windows  our  national  emblem, 
the  thistle.  It  fronts  the  harbour  and  was, 
and  is  still,  known  as  the  Scottish  House, 
or  Conciergerie.  To  supervise  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  what  was  usually  described  as 
the  Scottish  Nation,  the  burghs  appointed 
i  an  officer  who  was  known  as  the  Conservator 
of  the  Scottish  privileges,  and  whose  chief 
source  of  revenue  consisted  of  a  tax  upon 
the  imported  goods.  His  powers  were 
extensive.  Not  only  did  he  see  that  the 
Scottish  interests  were  respected  and  enforced, 
but  in  any  legal  proceedings  between  a 
Scotsman  and  a  townsman  of  Veere  he  had 
the  right  to  attend  in  Court  to  see  that  there 
was  no  infringement  of  the  Scottish  privileges, 
but  all  disputes  or  differences  among  the 
Scots  themselves  were  settled  and  decided 
by  the  Conservator  alone.  His  position 
seems  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  of  a 
Roman  Consul. 

The  Conciergerie  was  practically  an  Inn 
1  for  the  Scottish  merchants  and  mariners,  and 
j  the  master  of  the  Conciergerie  was  required 
:  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  beds  and 
i  necessary  furnishings,  to  provide  the  wine, 
beer,   and  other  things   required,   and  to 
entertain  the  merchants  of  the  "  Nation " 
with  "fresh  and  pouldert  beif  of  sic  as  the 
land  their  affords  with  mustard  thairto,  and 
'  mutton  sodden  and  rostit — with  breid  and 
stark  Inglis  beir,  so  mukle  as  they  may 
eitt  and  drink  in  ane  reasonable  manner  with 
cheis  and  fruites  after  meitt."    A  fixed  charge 
•  was    made    for    this    entertainment,  but 
j  merchants  who  gave  a  banquet  had,  naturally, 
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to  pay  extra.  There  was  a  box  at  each  table 
into  which  had  to  be  deposited  the  fines  for 
swearing,  and  while  I  know  not  what  the 
other  burghs  did,  the  skippers  of  Aberdeen 
for  some  time  provided  a  contribution  box 
into  which  the  merchants  and  others  were 
invited  to  deposit  a  contribution  to  the  funds 
of  our  local  Sailors'  Society.  The  merchants 
had  to  withdraw  to  their  sleeping  chambers 
at  half-past  nine  in  winter,  and  a  servant 
with  candle  and  lantern  was  directed  to  fetch 
them  to  supper  between  six  and  seven  when 
there  was  no  moonlight.  If  the  night  was 
clear  the  candle  was  dispensed  with.  A 
church  was  built  adjacent  to  the  Great  Church 
of  Veere.  The  minister,  whose  emoluments 
were  paid  partly  out  of  the  excise  of  the 
•wine  and  beer,  and  partly  from  a  small  tax 
on  the  goods  imported,  was  appointed  by 
the  burghs,  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  had  the  right  to  a 
seat  in  the  General  Assembly.  There  was 
a  reader. in  the  church  and  a  precentor,  and 
the  latter  was  appointed  to  keep  a  Scottish 
School  for  the  children  of  the  "Nation,"  and 
there  was  also  a  schoolmistress,  while  over 
all  the  "Nation"  was  my  Lord,  the  Con- 
servator, who  was  described  as  the  only 
"Judge  Ordinar"  in  matters  relating  to 
Scottish  interests,  and  who  issued  his  decrees, 
and  could  enforce  them,  with  all  the  authority 
of  a  duly  constituted  legal  tribunal. 

Now,  while  the  purely  Commercial  League 
with  Scotland  and  Veere  does  not  appeal  to 
the  imagination  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
"Auld  '  Alliance,"  political  and  military, 
between  Scotland  and  France,  the  life  of  this 
Scottish  Colony  m  a  strange  land,  and  its 
relationship  to  the  townsmen,  contain  many 
elements  of  interest  that  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  In  addition  to  the  privileges 
already  mentioned,  the  authorities  of  Veere 
provided,  near  the  town,  for  the  "  Nation,"  a 
convenient  place  "  wherein  they  might  resort 
for  their  bodilie  recreation,"  with  liberty  to 
fish,  hunt,  shoot  and  hawk  in  all  places  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  town,  without  let  or 
hindrance.  Veere  was  a  walled  town,  and 
the  "Nation"  had  freedom  from  toll  "for 
goeing  out  and  comeing  in  at  the  gates  by 
evening,"  freedom  from  watching  and  paying 
the   city  watchman,  and   exemption  from 


training  or  billeting,  and  these  exemptions 
were  enjoyed  by  widows  of  the  "  Nation  "  so 
long  as  they  remained  widows.  The  per- 
manent population,  consisting  of  the  Con- 
servator and  the  resident  factors,  agents, 
clerks,  and  others  must  at  one  time  have  been 
considerable,  but  this  was  greatly  augmented 
on  the  periodical  arrival  of  vessels  from 
Scotland.  Thus,  in  1 558,  during  the  Spanish 
occupation,  we  hear  of  complaints  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Contract,  the  soldiery 
had  been  billeted  in  several  of  the  Scots 
houses,  that  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  from 
Scotland  had  arrived  with  300  or  400  persons 
— merchants  and  sailors  —  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  other  lodgings  for 
them.  The  whole  colony  was  an  integral 
part  of  Scotland,  and  its  interests  were 
governed  by  Scots  law.  The  Conservator, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  Commissary,  took  charge 
of  the  goods  and  estate  of  a  deceased 
Scotsman.  If  one  of  the  "  Nation  "  married 
a  Dutch  woman  (and  one  of  the  Conser- 
vators was  twice  married,  and  both  the  ladies 
were  Dutch),  the  wife  took  the  status  of  her 
husband,  and  in  cases  of  insolvency,  two 
curators  or  trustees  of  the  estate  were 
appointed  jointly  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
Conservator.  The  Scottish  doctor  or  barber- 
chirurgeon  of  the  "Nation"  was  provided 
with  a  sufficient  house,  rent  free,  and  the  town 
supplied,  free  of  charge,  sufficient  ground  for 
drying  the  hides  brought  in  by  the  Scottish 
ships. 


Francis  Peacock,  Dancing  Master, 
Aberdeen. — To  the  particulars  regarding 
Peacock,  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Fraser, 
Public  Librarian,  Aberdeen,  in  his  interesting 
"Aberdeen  Street  Names,"  pp.  18-23,  maY 
be  added  that  the  skilful  exponent  of  the 
terpsichorean  art,  married,  on  29th  February, 
1 748,  Nelly  —  otherwise  Ellen  —  Forbes, 
daughter  of  the  then  deceased  Rev.  John 
Forbes,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Slains. 

Foveran  Parish.  —  The  registers  in 
Edinburgh  bear  that  in  July,  1801,  this 
parish  contained  334  inhabited  houses,  335 
families;  642  males,  749  females  -  1 391,  of 
whom  794  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  449 
in  trade,  and  14S  in  other  occupations. 
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"ASCANIUS;  or, 
THE  YOUNG  ADVENTURER." 
II. 

1769.  Ascanius;  or,  The  Young  Adventurer. 
Containing  an  impartial  Account  of  the  late 
Rebellion  in  Scotland.  The  third  edition  : 
with  considerable  Additions  and  Improve- 
ments. Paisley :  Printed  by  Weir  and 
McLean,  for  James  Davidson  and  ' Co.  at 
Fergusley  near  Paisley.  MDCCLXIX. 

5*9  x  3 '5  in.  Pp.  vi  +  7-2S6  +  [2].  In  this  and 
later  editions  the  narrative  has  been  entirely  recast. 
Book  I  (pp.  7-1 18)  begins:  "The  family  of  the 
Stuarts  is  of  great  antiquity  .  .  .  "  Book  II,  A 
genuine  and  true  journal  of  the  most  miraculous 
escape  of  the  young  Chevalier  (pp.  1 19-237)  begins: 
"After  the  Highlanders  gave  way  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden  .  .  .  Pp.  238-284-:  Original  pieces 
relating  to  the  foregoing  history. 

1779.  A  Short  and  true  Narrative  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1745,  beginning  with  the  Young 
Chevalier's  Entry  into  the  West  of  Scotland, 
until  his  Banishment,  out  of  France,  with  an 
Account  of  the  bad  Treatment,  for  his  good 
Service  to  the  French  King.  Together  with 
the  Trials  of  the  Scotch  Lords  who  were  Be 
headed  on  his  Account.  The  whole  being 
the  shortest  and  most  authentic  Account  that 
can  be  given  of  that  troublesome  time. 
Edinburgh :   Printed  forthe  Booksellers,  1 779. 

5'2  x  2'9  in.  Pp.  180  +  [2].  Frontispiece,  half 
length  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  (Pr.  CM  A  s. )  facing 
to  right,  with  flat  bonnet,  after  Lochiel's  miniature, 
Jameson  sculp.  This  is  substantially  identical  with 
the  edition  of  1769,  but  the  pseudonym  "Ascanius" 
is  throughout  replaced  by  "Charles." 

[Dr.  W.  B.  Blai/cie.] 

1779.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  To  which  are 
added  several  secret  occurrences  not  in  any 
of  the  former  editions.  Edinburgh  :  Printed 
for  the  Company  of  Stationers  and  R.  J.  in 
Dublin,  1779. 

121110.     Pp.  I  So.  [British  A  fuse  tew.] 

1S02.     Ascanius.    .     .    .  Embellished 
with    beautiful    engravings.       Edinburgh  : 
Printed  by  Oliver  &  Co.,  Netherbow,  Yor  j 
T.  Brown,  North  Bridge ;  and  W.  Martin,  j 
Booksellers.  1S02. 

6  x  3*8  in.  Pp.  193  +  [3].  Frontispiece,  half  J 
length  portrait  of  Prince  Charles,  to  left,  bareheaded,  j 
with  ribbon  and  star,  after  Vandeist,  YV.  Archibald  j 
scuipsib;  "I  am  your  Prince,"  drawn  by  A.  Carse,  ' 
eng'"  by  K.  Scott,  p.  102.  [Dr.  IT.  B.  Blaikie.]  ' 

1802.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  The  tenth 
edition,  carefully  corrected  and  improved. 


Stirling :  printed  and  sold  by  C.  Randall, 
1802. 

6x3*6  in.  Pp.  vi4-7-286-r[2],  with  frontispiece 
same  portrait  as  in  1779  edition,  but  re-engraved, 
facing  to  left. 

1804.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Edinburgh: 
Printed  for  W.  Martin,  Bookseller,  West 
corner  of  South  College  Street,  By  J.  Ruth- 
ven  &  Sons,  No.  t  Merchant  Court.  Sold 
by  Guthrie  &  Tait,  Booksellers,  Nicholson 
Square.  1804. 

5*5  x  3*3  in-  Pp-  2I^'  frontispiece,  portrait  as  in 
Edinburgh  1S02  edition,  but  re-engraved ;  "Battle  of 
Prestonpans,"  drawn  by  D.  Allan,  engd  by  R.  Scott, 
p.  12;  "I  am  your  Prince,"  p.  118;  "Parting  of 
Flora  with  Ascanius,"  YV.  Allan  delt.,  J.  Thomson 
sculp.  ;  folding  plan  of  Culloden,  p.  76. 

1 8 1 2.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Edinburgh: 
printed  (by  G.  Caw)  for  I.  Ogle,  Parliament 
Square ;  M.  Ogle,  Glasgow  ;  R.  Ogle  and 
T.  Hamilton,  London ;  and  T.  Johnston, 
Dublin.  1812. 

6*5x4  in.  Pp.  216,  with  frontispiece  and  plates 
as  in  1804  edition. 

18 1 2.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  The  twelfth 
edition.  Stirling :  Printed  and  sold  by  C. 
Randall.  1812. 

6*4x3*9  in.  Pp.  vi  +  7-286  +  [2],  frontispiece  as 
in  tenth  edition.  Notwithstanding  identity  of 
pagination,  the  text  lias  been  reset.  The  eleventh 
edition  has  not  been  traced. 

1  Si  6.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Edinburgh: 
Printed  by  J-  Johnstone.  1816. 

4*2x2*4  in.  Pp.  286  +  [2].  'Accurate  plans  of 
the  Battles,"  mentioned  on  the  title  page,  are  not 
found  in  this  copy. 

181 7.  Ascanius.    i2mo.  Plates. 
So  in  Dr.  MacBean's  Bibliography. 

18 18.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Edinburgh: 
Printed  for  Ogle,  Allardice  &  Thomson ;  M. 
Ogle,  Glasgow ;  Ogles,  Duncan  &  Cochran, 
London ;  and  Johnston  &  Deas,  Dublin. 
1818. 

6*3  x  3*9  in.  Pp.  216,  frontispiece  as  in  Edinburgh 
1804  edition,  but  re-engraved;  "Battle  of  Preston- 
pans,"  p.  12;  "  I  am  your  Prince,"  p.  118;  "Parting 
of  Flora  with  Ascanius,"  p.  154;  folding  plan  of 
Culloden,  p.  76. 

1818.  xAscanius.  .  .  .  Glasgow:  Printed 
by  \V.  Falconer,  for  James  Scott,  Bookseller, 
Cross.     18 1 8. 

5*3  x  3*3  in-    f,P-  l62- 

1 8 1 8.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Thirteenth 
edition.  Stirling :  Printed  by  M.  Randall. 
1818. 

6*5x4  in.    Pp.  viii-l  9-312. 
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1819.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Edinburgh  : 
Printed  for  Stirling  &  Slade,  Parliament 
Stairs :  Suttaby  &  Coy.  and  Cowie  &  Son, 
London.  1S19. 

5*6x3  in.  Pp.  150,  with  additional  engraved 
title  page  (Ascanius  fording  the  Forth),  and  frontis- 
piece (Ascanius  in  Glenmoristan)  :  Lizars  delt.  et 
sculpt.  Folding  plan  of  Culloden,  p.  52.  Some 
copies  have  also  portrait  of  Charles  in  armour,  after 
Le  Tocque. 

[c.  1S20.]  Impartial  History  of  the  Rebell- 
ion in  Scotland  in  the  Years  1745-6  :  to  which 
is  added  A  Journal  of  the  Adventures  and 
Escape  of  the  Young  Chevalier,  after  the 
Battle  of  Culloden.  By  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, M.A.  Embellished  by  two  Engravings. 
London :  Printed  for  Tegg  cc  Castleman, 
122  St.  John's  Street,  West  Smithfield.  J.  G. 
Barnard,  Printer,  George's  Court. 

5'4X3'4  in.  Pp.  193  +  [l],  frontispiece  as  in 
Edinburgh  1802  edition  ;  "  I  am  your  Prince," 
p.  102.  This  is  simply  a  reprint  of  "Ascanius/' 
Alexander  Campbell,  M.A.  (King's  College,  1S04), 
a  master  in  the  Inverness  Royal  Academy,  was  in 
1820  ordained  minister  of  Dores. 

1521.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Cupar:  Printed 
by  and  for  R.  Tullis :  and  sold  by  all  the 
Booksellers.     182 1. 

6x37  m.  Pp.  [ii]-i- 196.  Pp.  186-196,  "Manners 
of  the  Highlanders." 

1522.  Ascanius.  Post  8vo.  Plates. 
Glasgow. 

So  in  Dr.  MacBean's  Bibliography. 
1825.    Ascanius.   .   .   .    Paisley:  Printed 
by  J.  Fraser.  1825. 
5-4x3-3  in.    Pp.  162. 

1S41.  Ascanius.  321110.  Pp.  148.  Belfast. 

So  in  Dr.  MacBean's  Bibliography. 
1S43.  Ascanius  .  .  .  To  which  is 
subjoined  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Highlands, 
with  Anecdotes  of  Rob  Roy  and  his  Family. 
Aberdeen :  Published  by  George  and  Robert 
King.  2S  St.  Nicholas  Street.  MDCCCXLIIL 

7-3x4-2  in  Pp.  237 -[3],  with  folding  plan  of 
Cull.  den.  p.  56.     Memoirs,  etc,  pp.  155-237. 

[1S76.]  Ascanius.  .  .  .  Glasgow  and 
London  :  Cameron  &  Ferguson. 

Svo.  Pp.  128.  (1-106,  Ascanius;  107  121,  The 
Bogle  o*  the  Brae,  by  James  Hogg;  122-128,  The 
Young  Robber,  by  Washington  Irving). 

[  British  Museu  m.  ] 
1SS5.    Ascanius.    Svo.    Pp.  113.  Edin- 
burgh. 

So  in  Dr.  MacBean's  Bibliography. 
1S00.    Ascanius.    .    .    .    Glasgow  :  XV.  S, 
Sime,  130  Sauchiehall  Street.  1890. 


7-3x4-7  in.    Pp.  144- 

1890.  Ascanius.  .  .  .  London:  Houlston 
and  Sons.  1S90. 

Identical  with  last,  save  in  title  page, 
n.d.    Ascanius.    Cr.  Svo.  London. 
So  in  Dr.  MacBean's  Bibliography. 

P.  J.  Andlrson. 


I     Meal  Mob  in  Fraserburgh.  —  At  one 
I  time  1  got  a  few  notes  about  this  exciting 
I  time  from  a  native  of  Fraserburgh.  My 
informant,  however,  could  not  give  me  the 
date,  as  she  did  not  know  her  own  age.  She 
was  then  "a  sturdy  wean,"  she  said,  and  her 
father  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  town 
Cross  on  that  occasion.    In  the  midst  of  one 
of  his  harangues,  he  snatched  up  his  little 
daughter,  and,  holding  her  well  up  in  sight  of 
the  crowd,  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  This 
is  nane  o'  your  muslin-kail  ;  this  is  parritch 
{  and  brose  !  "    At  this  time  there  was  much 
j  rioting  over  the  action  of  those  in  authority 
sending  the  precious  grain  away  in  ships  for 
foreign  ports  ;  and  crowds  went  about  the 
streets  singing  riotous  songs.    I  remember 
one  verse,  which  was  quoted  to  me — 
Lang  Helen  she  gaed  doon  the  pier, 
YYi'  a  big  knife  stickin'  like  a  spear  ; 
Show  me  th'  man  that  wud  ship  the  here? 
An"'  I'll  stab  him  in  the  mornin'  ! 

I  I  got  other  notes  pertaining  to  the  same 
I  story,  but,  unfortunately,  have  presently  mislaid 
j  them.     I  hope,  however,  to  light  on  them 

one  day.  —  E.  G.  H. 

[For  mobbing  and  trying  to  prevent  the 

shipment  of  grain,  four  Fraserburgh  persons 
j  were  convicted,  and  imprisoned  in  April, 
i  1813.— Ed.] 

Quaintly  Expressed  Epitaph  at  Elgin. 
j  — In  the  Cathedral  burying-ground,  Elgin, 
are  many  interesting  and  rare  epitaphs.  One, 
j  dated  1777,  discharges  the  obligation  of  a 
!  bereaved    husband,    whose    wife   had  pre- 
{  deceased  him,  by  his  declaration  that  "  strict 
!  justice  demands  this  tribute  to  her  memory  — 
"  She  was  remarkable  for 
Exact,  Prudent,  Cer.teel  Economy  ; 
Ready,  fequal  Good  Sence  ; 
A  Constant  flow  of  Cheerful  Spirits  ; 
An  uncommon  sweetness  of  natural  temper;. 
A  great  warmth  of  Heart  Affection, 
And  an  early  and  continued  piety." 
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THE  FOLKLORE  OF  DEE  AND  DON. 

These  details  are  extracted  from  the  MS. 
diary  and  commonplace-book  of  a  young 
medico,  whose  residence  between  March, 
1792,  and  November,  1794,  was  the  Mains 
of  Corrachree  in  Cromar.  His  .peregrina- 
tions, however,  extended  "from  Brae-Marr 
to  Strachan  on  the  river  Dee,  and  on  the 
river  Don  from  CargarfT  to  the  Howe  of 
Alford."  The  Doctor  was  naturally  observant, 
and  his  close  familiarity  with  so  many  homes 
enabled  him  to  record  curious  customs  and 
superstitions. 

Computation  Of  Time.—"  After  the  sky 
is  set,  the  Country  people  in  Cromar  turn 
their  sand  Glasses  &  then  reckon  one,  2,  3, 
4  hours  of  the  night.  The  4*!'  hour  may  be 
ten  O'Clock." 

Prognostication. — "Jan*  12^  This  is  New 
year's  day  which  is  kept  by  every  body  in 
the  Country,  Old  style  not  being  given  over. 
— Jan5!  1 7**  Foggy,  damp  morng  but  pleasant 
day.  From  the  appearance  of  the  weather 
the  first  12  days  of  the  year,  old  people 
form  a  prognosis  of  the  weather  of  the 
12  months  of  the  year,  so  that  this  day 
prognosticates  a  pleasant  June,  &  so  on  to 
morrow  for  July. 

If  a  Child,  a  female,  crys  Dad,  Dad,  the 
next  child  will  be  a  Boy.    If  Nyn,  Nyn,  a  Girl. 

[A  gentleman  goes  shooting.]  He  says  he 
is  lucky  when  he  sneezes.  He  is  almost  sure 
to  kill ;  and  he  was  told  by  the  Gamekeeper. 

When  a  heady  Crow  [hoodie  craw]  hovers 
over  a  sickly  person,  expect  their  death  near. 

[A  sick  woman  gave  up  hope]  because  her 
name  had  been  neglected  to  be  offered  in 
the  church,  that  the  Minister  might  pray 
for  her.  So.  A  deadly  sign,  as  people  die 
soon  after. 

[A  woman  in  Birse]  says  the  woman  w* 
[with]  spitting  of  C.  [clotted]  blood  will  not 
live,  as  she  [the  Birse  Authority]  had  a 
dream,  &  her  dreams  seldom  but  happen  ; 
&  many  people  come  to  her  to  have  their 
dreams  read.  She  cannot  account  for  it ;  but 
it  is  a  particular  turn  ingrafted  in  her  nature. 

When  a  person  is  dangrously  ill  in  High- 
lands, they  pull  straw  from  below  the  bed  in 
secret  of  Pat.  [patient]  ;  &  if  the  knot  of  the 
straw  be  near  the  end,  the  Pat.  is  near  his  End/' 


Hydromancy. — "In  sleepy  fevers,  take  3 
stones  out  of  unspoken  water  where  Dead 
&  living  pass,  &  put  them  in  the  fire ;  & 
when  hot  pour  water  on  them,  &  the  stone 
that  hisses  is  the  stone  or  place  where  the 
compl*  [complaint]  lies.  One  stone  for  the 
head,  2d.  for  heart,  3*  for  the  rest  of  the 
body."  [In  recording  the  example  of  hydro- 
mancy, the  Doctor  has  evidently  omitted 
something.  All  three  stones  would  hiss  on 
immediate  immersion  in  cold  water:  the 
method  was  to  immerse  such  stones  after 
they  had  cooled  for  a  night  above  the  lintel 
or  below  the  threshold.  Divination  pro- 
ceeded from  the  one  that  either  made  a 
bullering  noise  or  chinned  and  chirled  in  the 
cold  water  (Dalyell's  "Darker  Superstitions'). 
Since  "  forespoken "  signifies  bewitched, 
"unspoken"  must  mean  the  reverse.  Seem- 
ingly, the  place  of  selection  was  a  burn 
by  the  kirk  road:  compare  the  recipe  for 
removing  warts  so  successfully  used  by  the 
minister  of  Leochel.] 

Propitiatory  Offerings.  —  "  May  Cats  are 
drowned  by  some  because  said  to  be  Bleer 
Eyed.  Torry  fishers.  [Prejudice  against 
May  kittens  was  widespread  in  Scotland.] — 
When  a  Cat  has  kitlins,  the  first  [litter] 
should  be  given  away  ;  otherwise  the  children 
of  the  house  will  not  thrive. — It  is  happy 
to  kill  or  let  blood  of  animals  on  Yeal-day." 

Occuit  Cui-es. — [When  recording  his  first 
instance  of  an  occult  cure,  the  diarist  antici- 
pates George  Borrow.  Admirers  of  Lavengro 
will  remember  that,  in  1810,  at  Norman 
Cross  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  youthful 
Borrow  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  viptr- 
hunter,  who  had  once  encountered  the  king 
of  the  vipers.  Said  the  old  man,  "As  sure 
as  we  have  King  George  to  rule  over  us, 
have  these  reptiles  a  king  to  rule  over  them." 
The  adder  stone  was  much  prized  in  Scot- 
land.] 

"1792,  July  20.  On  way  home  [from 
Tullich]  get  a  Bluish  sknake  20  inches  long 
dead  on  the  Road,  killed  by  a  stone.  The 
Boy  with  me  says  there  are  a  great  many  in 
the  mountains  and  Glens,  &  one  man  was 
chased  a  great  way  by  a  parcel  he  met  in 
with  on  Morven.  They  whisled  on  one 
another;  he  thought  they  had  a  Ring.  He 
returned    next   day,   and   got   a  beautiful 
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speckled  round  stone  with  a  hole  in  middle 
thro'  \v°  [which]  they  pass.  The  stone  is 
called  Adder's  stone,  &  is  kept  to  rub  unwell 
Cattle;  but  if  it  falls  to  the  ground,  all  its 
virtue  is  lost.  So  kept  in  a  cloth.  This 
one  can  be  seen  in  Tullich,  with  the  man 
who  found  it;  &  many  in  Country. — A  man 
at  Strathdown  has  a  white  stone  &  a  Bridle ; 
&  he  cures  people  by  giving  them  water  off 
it,  1/6  the  bottle.  If  they  put  it  on  the 
ground,  it  looses  its  virtues.  —  An  old 
Matron  told  me  she  saw  a  Child  cured  of 
Convulsions  in  teething  when,  upon  the  first 
attack,  its  finger  was  cut,  i\:  while  blooding 
put  into  its  mouth  till  it  swallowed  some  of 
the  blood  ;  &  they  never  returned. — Cut 
Corn  by  the  knot  for  as  many  warts  as  are 
on  your  body.  Roll  them  in  a  bundle  & 
place  them  on  the  road  to  the  kirk ;  &  if 
taken  up,  the  warts  drop  off.  Mr.  Forbes, 
minister  of  Leochel,  when  a  Boy,  did  so  ;  &  all 
the  warts  soon  decayed  except  one  which  he 
did  not  number  ;  &  he  still  has  it  on  his  thigh." 

Birth-marks. — "  A  Girl  with  mark  of  Red- 
ness on  her  left  Cheek,  Nose,  &  Eyes,  from 
sheep's  blood  thrown  at  her  Mother  by  her 
husband.  Girl  16. — See  a  Girl  with  a  red 
Mark  under  her  Right  Eye,  &  side  of  the 
Nose.  Her  mother  told  me  that  when  she 
was  with  Child,  a  foul  salmon  was  taken  in 
the  Burn,  &  that  she  hated  them  &  told  her 
husband,  while  eating,  that  he  was  not  nice. 
&  he  threw  a  bit  to  her  in  her  lap.  She  put 
her  hand  under  her  Eye,  &  to  the  Nose  to 
put  back  her  hair,  and  immediately  began  to 
think  'What  if  this  should  mark  the  Child'? 
And  from  time  to  time  she  thought  of  it.  So 
her  Girl  marked  with  the  red  Salmon,  \vc  is 
very  ugly,  &  a  pretty,  handsome  Girl  in  other 
respects.  And  she  says  it  is  only  the  husband 
that  can  mark  by  throwing  at  his  Wife." 

Fufieral  Observances. — "At  Burials,  if  a 
woman,  at  the  Towns  [form  toons]  they  pass 
the  Women  come  in  numbers  to  meet  the 
Corpse  &  give  a  lift  of  it.  — 171)2,  April  4. 
Fortnight  ago  a  man  was  found  dead  in  snow 
on  the  Cairn  o'  Month  by  two  men.  The 
same  two  men  found  Finzean's  Gardener  dead 
in  a  small  rivulet  on  his  face.  And  tho'  he 
had  been  39  years  about  the  house,  and  had 
planted  three  Mountans  of  fir  wood,  yet  lie 
was  blamed  for  having  died  in  consequence 


of  Whisky  &  loosing  his  way,  when  it  was 
well  known  it  was  the  nearest  way  &  the 
direct  way  in  wc  he  was  found.  One  of  the 
men  took  off  two  of  his  Buttons,  kept  one  & 
gave  the  other  to  the  other  man,  his  Com- 
panion, to  keep  off  any  bad  omen.  One  of 
the  Elders  of  the  Kirk  wrought  to  Sunday 
mornr  4  O'Clock,  making  Coffm  handles  to 
the  Gardener's  Coffm.  A  Notion  that  nothing 
about  the  dead  should  be  delayed,  tho'  it 
was  the  next  day  after  his  Death  that  it  was 
done,  and  being  Frosty,  he  could  have  kept  a 
week. — A  woman  hung  herself  yesterday  at 
Gellan.  An  acquaintance  of  hers,  a  Boy, 
hung  himself  in  stable  in  Angushire  ;  &  ever 
since  she  thought  the  Devil  was  with  her,  & 
she  often  attempted  to  cut  herself  down. 
She  is  buried  on  the  March  of  I/N  Aberdeen 
&  Aboyne.  If  not  so,  the  Proprietor  is 
supposed  to  loose  his  land  on  \ve  she  is 
buried." 

A  Miscellany. — "  When  a  bride  comes  into 
her  own  house,  the  Crook  [lum  click]  is  turned 
round  her  head,  &  she  spreads  the  fire  & 
builds  it  up  again  with  the  Tongs.  This  is 
to  make  her  a  good  wife  &  stay  by  the  fire- 
side.— [An  escort  refused  on  atavistic 
impulse.]  Four  Men  came  to  take  away  a 
Girl  to  marry.  She  declined  it,  as  it  implied 
force  &,  of  course,  want  of  Love. —  May  28. 
[A  woman  in  Birse]  is  to  wean  her  Child  in 
2,  3  day,  as  it  is  reported  not  to  be  happy  to 
wean  them  in  Month  of  May. — Fits.  Man 
at  Riffan  [Ruthven].  Always  worst  betwixt 
the  Old  &  New  Moon. — A  small  excrescence 
about  the  left  Eyebrow,  of  the  size  of  a  hazle- 
nut.  From  New  Moon  to  full  Moon  it 
becomes  harder  &  fuller  ;  from  full  Moon  to 
New  M.,  slacker  «\:  softer.  [The  patient  has] 
Observed  this  for  12  months  past.  Had  it 
for  some  years  (only  now  it  becomes  larger  & 
j  larger),  <\:  wishes  it  cut.  It  is  very  Near  the 
I  Temporal  artery.—  [The  notion  of  counter- 
I  balance  in  Nature.  A  mother's  foreboding 
about  her  sick  daughter,  who  ultimately 
recovered.]  The  Mother  says  she  thinks 
she'll  die  ;  she  sees  no  other  ;  that  she  was 
too  well  liked  &  had  thriven  too  well  of  late. — 
Oxen,  when  they  see  blood,  bellow  &  low  ;  & 
|  the  herds  say  they  see  a  Red  Bull.  They 
I  then  fight,  &  turn  up  the  Earth  with  their 
j  horns,  and  run  as  if  mad. — Travel  to  Birk 
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hall.  See  a  young  man,  Mr.  Hunter,  from 
Jamaica  with  ague.  He  says  Herrings  arc- 
good  for  Cattle  in  Colic,  ram'd  down  their 
throats."  W.  H.  Cranna. 


PROMINENT  PERSONAGES  INTERRED 
IN  OLD  CALTON  GRAVEYARD, 
EDINBURGH. 

Another  name  which  may  be  added  to  the 
list  given  in  the  March  issue  is  that  of  Neil 
Stewart,  the  well-known  goldsmith  and 
merchant,  Lawnmarket,  Edinburgh,  who  was 
interred  in  the  Old  Calton  Churchyard, 
"three  yards  in  front  of  Peter  Gibson's 
tomb,"  on  February  23rd,  1S12.  He  died 
at  his  house  in  Wardrop's  Court  on  the  19th 
February.  No  stone  marks  his  grave.  Neil 
Stewart  was  the  grandson  of  Alexander 
Stewart,  Laird  of  Strath  Garry,  Perthshire, 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
branches  of  the  .ancient  Stewart  family. 
Neil's  father  was  John  Stewart,  who  also  was 
of  the  mercantile  profession,  and  bought 
some  lands  from  the  Glover  Incorporation 
of  Perth  in  1790,  which  included  a  portion 
of  the  Pomarium,  or  orchard  of  the  Monastery 
of  the  Carthusians,  now  demolished.  His 
mother  was  Isabel  Leslie,  of  the  Leslies  of 
Falkland,  Fife.  Neil's  uncles  were  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Stewart,  minister  of  Blair-Atholl, 
and  the  Rev.  Allan  Stewart,  minister  of 
Kilspindie.  His  cousin  was  the  Rev. 
Alexander  'Stewart,  D.D.,  minister  of  the 
Canongate,  whose  ministrations  proved  so 
attractive  to  the  famous  Baroness  Nairne,  the 
poetess,  that  she  attended  his  church  regularly 
when  in  Edinburgh.  Neil  Stewart  was 
married,  and  had  one  son,  who  died  young, 
the  result  of  a  fell  when  being  carried  by 
his  nurse  on  the  Calton  Hill.  His  wife  also 
predeceased  him.  Neil  died  at  the  age  of 
58  years  of  a  "slow  consumption,*'  and 
'bequeathed  his  property,  which  was  consider- 
able, to  the  descendants  of  his  only  sister 
Isabel,  who  had  died  in  1S10. 

Neil  bequeathed  his  business  to  his  faithful 
assistant,  James  Marshall  who  afterwards 
founded  the  well  known  firm  of  jewellers  and 
goldsmiths  —  Messrs.  Marshall  \:  Sons,  134 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — Antiquary. 


\  A  TANGLED  SKEIN  UNRAVELLED. 

In  the  lately  published  volume  of  the  new 
I  edition  of  the  "  Fasti  Ecclesia3  Scoticanre," 
I  comprising  the  Synods  of  Argyle  and  Perth, 
I  the  notices  of  Mr.  William  Rynd,  first 
j  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kinnoull,  and  of 

his  son,  Mr.  Patrick  Rynd,  minister  of  Dron, 
j  are  practically  the  same  as   in   the  older 

edition,  and  contain  the  same  errors. 
!  Mr.  William  Rynd,  admitted  to  Kinnoull 
i  in  1568,  is  said  to  have  become  Master  of 
!  the  Grammar  School  of  Perth  in  1562, 
:  which  office  he  demitted  in  favour  of  his 
j  son,  Patrick,  in  1599.     Mr.  Patrick  Rynd, 

as  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Perth, 
i  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  James  VI, 

iith  October  and  7th  November,  1599,  in 

consideration  of  his  father's  great  age  and 
!  demission  in  his  favour,  where  they  have 
j  taught  thir  37  years  or  thereby,  ^68  -17s. 
I  Q|d.  from  the  thirds  of  the  Parsonage  of 
j  Kinnoull  and  ane  chalder  of  meal  from  the 
!  teinds  of  Beith. 

1      This  seems  to  justify  the  statement  that 
I  Mr.  William  Rynd,  minister  of  Kinnoull,  was 
!  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Perth  from 
i  1562  onwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
!  Patrick,  in  1599,  though  it  seems  somewhat 
'  strange  that  the   Master  of  the  Grammar 
I  School  of  Perth,  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
\  Town  Council  of  that  burgh,  should  receive 
I  a  supplement  to  his  salary  from  the  teinds 
of  Kinnoull  and  Beith.     But  in  the  extant 
Minutes  of  the  Town  Council,  which  began 
!  in  1 60 1,  we  find  no  reference  to  Mr.  Patrick 
'  Rynd  as  Master  of  the  Grammar  School. 
1  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  William  Rynd  is  stated 
in  the  "Chronicle  of  Perth"  to  have  died 
on  20th  February,  if)  10,  and  in  May  of  the 
same  year  Mr.  Patrick  Johnston,  who  had 
j  been  his  Doctor  or  Assistant  for  many  years, 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  as  witness  the 
following  extract  from  the  Council  Minutes: — 
"7th  May,  1610. — The  Provcst.  Baillies, 
Counsell,  and  I  >ecanes  of  Craftis,  all  in 
ane  voice,  accepts  Mr.  Patrick  Johnestoun 
to  be  Master  of  the  Grammer  Schole  of 
this  burgh." 

How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  apparent 
Contradiction?  Here  is  the  true  state  of 
matters.     Mr.  William  Rynd,  Master  of  the 
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Grammar  School  of  Perth,  was  one  person 
and  his  namesake,  the  minister  of  Kinnoull, 
was  another.  But  Mr.  William  Rynd, 
minister  of  Kinnoull,  also  taught  a  Grammar 
School  in  Perth,  not  the  Burgh  School,  but 
a  private  one  of  his  own,  and  it  was  in  that 
office  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Patrick.  This  is  not  a  mere  surmise,  but 
a  fact  clearly  shown  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  Council  Minutes  : — 

"6th  Dec,  1 619. — The  treasurer  to  pay 
to  Mr.  Patrick  Rynd,  minister  at  Drone, 
the  soume  of  100  markis  and  that  of  the 
reddiest  of  the  soumes  a  wand  be  thame 
to   Mr.    Patrick   Johnestoun,    Master  of 
Gramer  Schole,  and  that  also  in  satisfaction 
of  ane  decree  arbitral  (promoted)  betwin 
the  said  Mr.  Patrick  Rynd  and  the  said 
Mr.  Patrick  Johnestoun,   with   the  said 
Baillies,  Counsell,  and  Decanes  of  Craftis, 
for  the  discharging  of  the  Gramer  Schole 
than  teichit  be  the  said  Mr.  Patrick  Rynd 
within  the  liberties  of  the  said  burgh." 
Moreover,  that  this    Mr.  Patrick  Rynd, 
minister  of  Dron,  was  the  son  of  the  minister 
of   Kinnoull    is   proved   by  the  following 
summary  of  an  entry  in  the  Register  of 
Sasines,  preserved  amongst  the  Records  of 
the  Town  Council  of  Perth  : — 

"Perth,  3rd  Jan.,   1624. —  Mr.  Colin 
Rynd  and  Mr.  Patrick  Rynd,  sons  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Rynd,  minister  of  Kin- 
noull— Mr.  Colin  Rynd,  elder  son  and 
heir,  minister  at  Auchtergaven,  and  Mr. 
Patrick    Rynd,    minister   at    Dron,  his 
brother,   appear   before    Bailie  Andrew 
Wilson,  and  by  him  Mr.  Colin  is  irifeft  in 
annual  return  of  £3  6s.  8d.  Scots  which 
belonged  to  his  father.      He  thereupon 
resigns  this  sum  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Patrick,  who  in  turn  resigns  it  in  favour  of 
his  wife,  Helena  Killie.     The  annuity  was 
secured   upon   a   barn,  kiln  and  coble, 
situated  in  the  South  Street." 
Again,  in  the  "Fasti,"  Mr.  William  Rynd, 
minister  of  Kinnoull,  is  stated  to  have  died 
in  16  ro,   having,   it  is  said,  "accumulated 
great  riches,  and  made  a  god  ot  his  geiiv' 
And  Mr.  Patrick  Rynd,  minister  of  Dron,  is 
said  to  have  inherited  great  wealth  from  his 
father,  and    "  wls   a   verie    prophane  and 
dissolute  man,  given  to  drunkenness  and  many 


evil  vices."  This  is  derived  from  a  story 
told  in  Row's  "History/'  which  I  need  not 
quote.  But  the  Mr.  William  Rynd,  master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  mentioned  in  the 
story,  is  stated  to  have  had  only  one  son, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  minister  of 
Kinnoull,  who  had  several.  No  doubt  the 
master  of  the  Burgh  School,  was  the  man 
who  made  a  god  of  his  "  geir,"  but  there  is  no 
justification  for  transferring  this  evil  trait  to 
the  minister  of  Kinnoull.  Nor  is  there  any 
ground  for  applying  the  bad  character  given 
of  this  only  son,  erroneously  stated  in  the 
story  to  have  been  minister  of  Dron,  to 
Mr.  Patrick  Rynd,  the  real  minister  of  Dron, 
who  was  certainly  not  the  only  son  of  his  father. 

There  was  another  contemporary,  Mr. 
William  Rynd,  the  tutor  of  John,  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  the  same  who  was  tortured  in  the 
"boots,"after  the  so-called  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 
The  statement  in  the  "  Fasti  "  that  he  was 
a  son  of  the  minister  of  Kinnoull  is  a 
mistake,  as  witness  the  following  extract  from 
the  "  Guild  Book  of  Perth  ";— 

"2nd  Oct.  1592.— Mr.  William  Rynd, 
second  son  of  the  late  William  Rynd, 
as  pedagogue  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  is 
made  Burgess  and  Guild  Brother,  at  desire 
of  the  said  Earl." 
The  "  late  William  Rynd  "  could  not  be  the 
minister  of  Kinnoull,  who  was  alive  at  that 
time,  but  was  probably  a  tradesman  of  the 
burgh. 

For  a  fourth  Mr.  William  Rynd,  living  at 
the  same  period,  I  need  only  refer  to  Dr. 
Milne's  "Rental  Books  of  King  James  VI 
Hospital,"  page  483. 

The  errors  noted  above  as  occurring  in  the 
"  Fasti "  are  more  or  less  shared  by  all  who 
I  have  treated  of  the  matter,  from  Dr.  James 
j  Scott,  in  various  writings,  to  the  "  Presbytery 
I  of  Perth,"  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Wilson. 

W.  Barclay. 

Drastic  Marriage  Contract. — 1695, 
Oct.  14.    Sd  day  it  was  reported  that  Andrew 

j  .Mitchell,  bookbinder,  and  Eillen  Johnstone, 
wer  contracted  without  ane  minister  by  Geo. 
Adam,  pror.  Ordains  ther  proclamations  to 
be  stopt  till  they  pel  form  the  order  of  the 

j  church— -"St.  Nicholas  Kirk  Session  Register." 
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WILLIAM   McCOMBIE  OF  TILLYFOUR. 

An  interesting  series  of  articles,  on  "  William  McCombie  of  Tillyfour  and  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus,"  has  been  running  through  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Journal  (Webster  City,  Iowa),  the 
official  publication  of  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  for  some 
time  past.  The  articles  are  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Campbell  Auld,  a  nephew  of  Mr. 
McCombie,  who  was  for  several  years  associated  with  him  and  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  affairs.  They  constitute  a  very  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  famous  Aber- 
deenshire cattle-breeder,  and  of  his  highly  successful  efforts  in  the  resuscitation  and 
improvement  and  development  of  the  Aberdeen- Angus  breed  ;  and  they  are  likely  to  be 
republished  in  book  form.  From  one  of  the  articles  we  are  able  to  construct  the 
following  table  of  pedigree  : — 

William  McCombie,  Farmer,  Mains  of  Lynturk. 
I 


Thomas  McCombie  Peter  McCombie  Charles  McCombie 

(Bought  Easter  Skene  (Bought  Lynturk).  (Bought  Tillyfour). 

and  Jellybrands).       ,  J 


•                                              I                                                                   I  .  J  I 

William  McCombie             James  Boyn  McCombie                                             Charles  William  Thomas 

(Succeeded  to  Lynturk                  (Succeeded  to                                                    (Succeeded  (Tenant  of  (M.L.A. 

Easter  Skene).                         Jellybrands).                                                          to  Tillyfour,  and 

Tillyfour).  1830-75;  M.E.C., 

Bought  it,  Vict., 

f  1S75).  Australia). 

The  above  table,  it  must  be  understood,  is  by  no  means  complete.  William  McCombie, 
Mains  of  Lynturk,  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  but  we  have  tabulated  only  the 
three  prominent  members  of  the  family,  who,  as  will  be  seen,  all  became  Aberdeenshire 
lairds — Thomas,  Peter  and  Charles,  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  sons.  Thomas  was  a 
snuff  manufacturer  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  prominent  citizen,  being  several  times  a  Baillie ; 
McCombie's  Court  was  named  after  him.  His  eldest  son,  William,  succeeded  to  Easter 
Skene  and  also  to  Lynturk,  his  uncle,  Peter,  dying  without  issue.  William  McCombie 
of  Easter  Skene  was  well-known  as  a  county  laird  and  as  a  breeder  of  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle,  his  herd,  it  has  been  said,  being  "second  in  fame  in  Aberdeenshire  only  to  that 
of  Tillyfour";  he  lived  to  the  age  of  88,  dying  in  1890.  James  Boyn  McCombie 
(Thomas's  second  son),  who  succeeded  to  Jellybrands,  was  an  Advocate  in  Aberdeen 
(partner  of  the  old  firm  of  Murray  &:  McCombie),  and  was  Dean  of  Guild  of  the  city 
in  1S42.  Charles  McCombie,  the  first  proprietor  of  Tillyfour,  was  a  cattle  dealer  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  Mr.  Auld  claims  for  him,  indeed,  that  he  was  "the  leading  figure 
in  the  cattle  business  of  his  period,"  and  that  "the  pre-eminent  ability  of  Charles,  the 
father,  was  transmitted  to  William,  the  son,  in  full  measure."  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
proprietorship  of  Tillyfour  by  his  eldest  son,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  McCombie,  who  was 
parish  minister  of  Lumphanan  for  the  long  period  of  forty-eight  years.  William,  the 
second  son,  who  made  the  name  of  "Tillyfour"  famous,  was  for  many  years  only  his 
brothers  tenant,  but  purchased  the  estate  after  his  brother's  death  in  1874.  Thomas, 
the  third  son,  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  had  a  prosperous  and  honoured  career. 
One  of  Charles  McCombie,  Senior's,  daughters  was  married  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Auld,  an  artist  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Campbell  Auld  is  her  son. 

The  ramifications  of  the  McCombie  family  by  marriage  are  extensive.  One  connection 
need  only  be  noted  here.  A  daughter  of  William  McCombie,  Mains  of  Lynturk,  married 
her  cousin,  William  McCombie,  farmer,  Cairnballoch,  Alford.  Their  son,  William,  who 
also  farmed  at  Cairnballoch,  became  the  first  editor  of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press  ;  and  a 
daughter  of  William,  the  editor,  married  Mr.  Henry  Alexander,  who  also  became  editor 
of  the  Tree  Press. 
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REVIEWS. 

The  Records  of  the  Aberdeen  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  from  17S9  to 
1922.  By  Colonel  John  Scott  Riddell. 
Aberdeen  :  W.  &  W.  Lindsay. 

An  expansion  of  Colonel  RiddelFs  address 
as  President  of  the  Society,  this  volume  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
medical  school  in  Aberdeen.  The  successive 
chapters  deal  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Society,  the  Society's  relations  with  the 
Infirmary,  and  with  local  practitioners,  some 
notable  figures  and  memorable  gatherings, 
selected  cases  from  the  records,  and  "  recom- 
mendations "  and  "reflections."'  Interesting 
primarily  to  medical  men,  the  work  also 
contains  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

History  of  a  Forfarshire  Family — 
Cairncross.  By  A.  F.  Cairncross, 
Broughty  Ferry. 

Mr.  Cairncross  deserves  thanks  for  the 
interesting  notes  here  presented  on  many 
members  of  this  family,  who,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  take  their  sur- 
name from  the  lands  of  Cairncross  in  Glenesk. 
Balmashanner  and  various  properties  in 
Ceres  and  Dundee  were  held  by  them  for  a 
lengthened  period.  The  profession  of  arms 
was  followed  by  Alexander  Cairncross,  who 
became  Lieut.-Col.  of  the  96th  regiment, 
and  was  made  a  K.H.  His  son,  Alexander, 
died  recently  as  Major-General  of  the  Royal 
Marines.  The  whole  narrative  shows  careful 
research,  with  no  straining  at  embellishment. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Ecelesio- 
logical  Society,  held  on  13th  March,  Rev. 
A.  W.  Scudamore  Forbes,  B.D.,  minister  of  the 
West  Parish,  delivered  a  highly  informative 
lecture  on  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  As 
the  subject  matter  will  no  doubt  appear  in 
the  "Transactions'-  of  the  Society  named; 
we  refrain  from  giving  the  notice  lu  re  which 
it  so  richly  merits.  For  notes  on  the  lecture, 
see  Aberdeen  Press  and  Journal,  14th  March. 


Queries. 

42.  Genealogy. — I  should  be  glad  if  any 
reader  could  give  me  particulars  of  the 
ancestry  of  the  following  persons  :  —  (1) 
Alexander  Sutherland,  farmer  of  Ackergill, 

:  near  Wick,  who  married  (name  of  wife 
!  sought)  and  had  issue — Henrietta,  baptized 

Feb.  21,  1730;  Margaret,  baptized  May  13, 
I  1733:  Alexander,  baptized  Feb.  15,  1736. 
\  (2)  James  Simson,  born  1746-49,  who  married 
;  Isabella  Dickson,  at  Ravelston,  near  Edin- 

|  burgh,  November  26, 1  790.    (3)  Dickson, 

J  fur  merchant,  who  traded  with  St.  Petersburg, 
i  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  179S,  aged  94 
j  years.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Dickson 
\  (born  1749,  died  July  2,  1793),  builder  and 
!  contractor,  who  built  a  large  portion  of  the 
i  New    Town    of    Edinburgh,  and  married 

Agnes  Baillie,  in  Edinburgh,  April  19,  1772. 
'  (4)  Thomas  Baillie,  millwright  on  the  Water 
;  of  Leith  (served  heir  to  his  cousin,  Thomas 
!  Baillie,  brushmaker  in  Edinburgh,  Jan.  12, 

1754),  who  married  Helen  Gordon.  Agnes 
•  Baillie  was  their  youngest  daughter.  Any 
I  information  will  be  esteemed. — James  Seton- 
j  Anderson,  39  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

43.  Aberdeen  Music  Society. — A  copy 
of  the  fourth  volume  of  Peter  Urbani's 
"Selection  of  Scots  Songs"  {circa  1800) 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Thomson,  who  also 
bought  a  copy  for  himself.  What  is  known 
of  this  Society  ? — J.  M.  B. 

44.  Curious  Old  Custom  at  Dipple. — 
The  ancient  parish  of  Dipple,  in  Elginshire, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Spey,  opposite 
Fochabers,  had  a  lychgate,  at  which  was  a 

j  small  building  known  as  "The  House  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Around  this  building  funeral 
parties  bore  the  corpse,  following  the  course 
of  the  sun,  nor  could  the  practice  be  stopped 
till  the  building  was  demolished.  Can  any 
reader  say  when  the  demolition  took  place, 
and  whether  a  similar  practice  was  obseived 
in  any  other  northern  parish? — R. 

45.  Ru  bis  law  Mansion  House,  Aber- 
deen.—  Did  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  the  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  occupy  above?  Is  the 
house  still  standing,  or,  if  not,  where  is  the 

;  site  of  it  ?— J.  A.  C 
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4(>.  Trinity  Hospital  Doorway. — The 
Trinity  Friars'  Hospital,  which  stood  in 
Denburn,  under  Trinity  Hall,  had  a  doorway 
of  ornate  design.  Where  was  it  remoYed  to, 
and  has  it  been  rebuilt? — J.  A.  C. 

■4-7.  Laws,  in  Waterford  or  Water fut. 
— In  i62i,John  I Hmlop,  youngerof  Polnoone 
Mill,  complained  to  the  Privy  Council  that 
he  had  been  treacherously  assaulted  by 
William  and  John  Law,  sons  of  John  Law, 
in  Waterford  (?  Waterfut).  The  defenders 
were  found  guilty,  and  warded  in  Edinburgh 
Tol booth.  Polnoon  Mill  and  Waterford,  or 
Waterfut,  are  in  the  parish  of  Mearns,  in 
Renfrewshire.  Who  were  these  Laws  ? — 
J.  A.  F. 

4-S.  "  Scam  el." — In  a  passage  in  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  II,  2-176,  Caliban  is 
made  to  say  -  "  Til  bring  thee  to  clustering 
filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee  young 
'  scamels  '  from  the  rock."  Many  explana- 
tions have  been  put  forward  for  this  word 
"scamel,"  not  one  of  which  can  be  con- 
sidered quite  satisfactory.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  indicate  some  sort  of  sea-bird. 
In  Stevenson's  "Birds  of  Norfolk,"  II,  260, 
the  bar-tailed  godwits  are  said  to  be  known 
at  Blakeney  as  picks  and  scamells,  the  latter 
indicating  the  females  found  singly  in  autumn. 
This  seems  to  be  the  only  mention  of  the 
word  in  local  use,  and  the  "  New  English 
Dictionary"  thinks  it  of  doubtful  value. 
Last  month,  however,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Belfast  Newsletter  pointed  out  that  the  red- 
breasted  merganser  (mergus  serrator)  is  called 
the  seamier  or  scameler  in  the  district  about 
Ardkeen  and  at  Portaferry — both  on  Strang- 
ford  Lough,  Ireland.  Now,  the  merganser 
does  not  nest  in  England,  but  the  shelldrake 
does.  The  two  birds  resemble  each  other  in 
general  appearance,  and  the  shelldrake  may 
very  well  have  been  known  to  Shakespeare 
under  the  name  of  scamel,  such  a  transference 
of  terms  being  a  common  feature  in  popular 
speech.  As  the  people  about  Strangford 
Lough  are  of  Scottish  descent,  the  name  may 
have  been  carried  to  Ireland  from  Scotland  at 
the  time  of  the  Ulster  settlement.  Has  any 
reader  ever  heard  either  "  scamel "  or 
"seamier"  in  use  in  any  part  of  Scotland? 


It  would  also  be  of  interest  to  know  the 
sense  attached  to  the  word.  —  W.  Grant, 
Ashfield,  Cults. 

4^9.  Dr.  Johnson's  "Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland."— Arch- 
deacon Wrangham  says  ("Catal.  of  my 
English  Lib.,"  p.  302)  that  in  a  copy  of 
this  book,  "sold  at  Dr.  Lort's  sale  for  15/-, 
were  preserved  the  cancelled  parts  of  p.  84 
relative  to  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  of  p. 
296  respecting  the  Cave  of  Eigg  and  the 
transaction  at  that  place."  I  have  examined 
the  ordinary  issue  of  the  first  edition  (1775) 
thus  referred  to,  and  can  find  nothing  to 
suggest  that  anything  has  been  cancelled 
at  the  pages  named.  The  short  description 
of  the  massacre  at  the  cave  in  Eigg  stands 
at  p.  The  haste  with  which  the  book  was 
produced  seems  to  indicate  that  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  such  cancelling  as  is 
described,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
book  was  sent  out  in  a  later  form  than  the 
one  which  is  usually  known  as  the  first 
edition.  The  second  edition  was  not  pub- 
lished till  after  Johnson's  death..  Neither 
William  Prideaus  Courtney  in  his  elaborate 
"  Bibliography  of  Samuel  Johnson,"  nor  his 
editor,  David  Nichol  Smith,  seems  to  know 
anything  of  the  cancelling.  Can  any  reader 
throw  light  on  the  matter  ? —  William 
Glasgow7. 

50.  Strathaven  Tradition. — A  native 
of  Glenlivet,  born  about  1782,  told  me  of 
a  tradition  which  existed  in  the  Strathaven 
district  to  the  effect,  that  when  Prince  Charlie 
landed  in  Scotland  there  was  "a  shot  in  the 
air,"  and  that  her  father,  who  was  sitting 
beside  a  bramble  bush  at  the  time,  heard 
it.  Is  anything  known  of  such  a  tradition 
in  other  localities? — John  Yeats. 

51.  Cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  St. 
Machar,  and  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Aberdeen.  —  Can  any  reader  tell  who 
designed  these  structures  :  where  the  stones 
of  which  they  are  composed  came  from  ; 
who  hewed  those  stones  ;  and  who  were 
the  workers  that  built  them  ? — J.C. 
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52.  "Meeting  Houses."  —  It  is  well 
known  that  the  places  of  worship  used  by 
Scottish  Dissenters — Presbyterian  and  Epis- 
copalian— were  called  by  this  name.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  reason  was  that  if  they 
were  described  as  "churches''  the  collections 
taken  at  them  were  liable  to  be  seized  by 
the  authorities,  and  applied  as  the  collections 
of  the  parish  church  were — for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  parishes— and  that  there 
is  a  legal  decision  to  the  effect  that  they 
could  be  so  seized.  The  explanation  seems 
very  far-fetched.  Can  readers  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter? — W.G. 

 >-•-<  

Bnswers. 

17.  Aberdeen  Printing  for  the  Pre- 
tender, 1715. — Peccavi !  A  too  hurried 
reference  to  my  notes  transferred  to  Rae 
the  information  that  Mar's  proclamation  of 
January  10,  1716,  was  "Printed  at  Perth 
and  re-printed  at  Aberdeen. "  It  should  have 
been  "Stuart  Papers,  Windsor  Castle,"  (Hist. 
MSS.  Com.),  I,  486.  Unfortunately,  the 
document  itself  cannot  now  be  found  at 
Windsor,  and  students  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  note  in  the  above  volume.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  example  of  the  print  from  which 
the  Aberdeen  copy  was  made  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  although  the  fact  cannot 
be  of  much  consolation  to  Aberdeen  biblio- 
graphers. — Wi  lei  am  Glasgow. 

22.  Pikeman,  and  Pickie-man. — These 
designations  are  synonymous,  both  being  of 
old  applied  to  a  miller's  servant,  from  his 
work  of  keeping  the  mill  in  order. — I). 

2*3.  Van  Tro.mp,  Admiral  of  the  Dutch 
Fleet.  —  A  query  similar  to  that  of  "  J. A." 
appeared  in  the  First  Series  of  Scottish 
Notes  and  Queries,  and  to  it  the  late  Dr. 
Cramond  of  Cullen  replied  as  follows : — 
"There  can  be  little  doubt  the  parson  of 
Rothiemay  was  led  astray,  however  the 
mistake  occurred,  regarding  the  nationality 
of  Marten  Harpertszoon  van  Tromp,  and 
no  one  lookmg  at  authentic  portraits  of  him 
will  claim  him  as  the  son  of  a  Scotchman. 
The  most  recent  writer,  and  one  of  the  most 
reliable,  on  the  subject  —  Mr.  G.  Grinnell 


Milne,  London — says  of  Van  Tromp  :  '  Porn 
in  1597,  at  Brielle,  in  South  Holland,  the 
son  of  a  sailor,  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  sea  at  eight  years  of  age,'  'Life  of  Lieut. - 

I  Admiral  de  Ruyter,'  p.  30."     {S.  N.  Q., 

|  I  Ser.,  XII,  31).— R. A. 

24-.  "Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray."— 
!  C.  will  find  this  ballad  discussed  on  page 
201  of  "English  and  Scottish  Popular 
Ballads,"  edited  from  the  collection  of 
Francis  J.  Child,  by  Sargent  and  Kettridge, 
London,.  T905.—  G.W. 

In  reply  to  "  C,"  quite  a  number  of  ballad 
collectors  give  the  two  stanzas  (sixteen  lines), 
which  are  said  to  be  the  only  fragments  now 
remaining  of  the  original  version  of  this  old 
and  pathetic  song,  from  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  Allan  Ramsay  discovered  the 
material  for  building  his  own,  now  rather 
popular,  imitation.  Ramsay,  however,  makes 
no  reference  to  the  tragedy  of  the  plague, 
and  its  dire  effects,  of  1666,  and  on  this 
alone  the  original  ballad  was  based.  Prob- 
ably Ramsay  meant,  by  so  doing,  to  make 
his  song  of  a  more  lively  nature.  Allan 
Cunningham  includes  the  original  lines  in 
his  "  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  which  were  published  in  four 
volumes  in  1825.  Cunningham  adds  a  note 
to  these  lines,  informing  his  readers  that 
"  these  fine  verses  were  recited  to  him  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott."  Another  ballad  admirer, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Thomas  Lyle,  gives 
place  to  the  same  lines  in  his  "  Ancient 
Ballads  and  Songs,  Chiefly  from  Tradition, 
Manuscripts  and  Scarce  Works."  This 
book  was  published  in  London,  1827.  Dr. 
Lyle,  although  a  busy  city  doctor,  found 
time,  among  other  poetical  writings,  to  com- 
pose our  well-known  beautiful  song,  so 
beloved  by  Professor  Blackie,  namely,  "Kelvin 
Grove."  Dr.  Lyle,  in  a  note  under  the 
"Bessie  Bell"  lines,  writes  that  he  "collated 
the  verses  from  the  singing  of  two  aged 
persons,  one  of  these  a  native  of  Perth." 
Many  more  collectors  give  the  original  lines 
also,  all  differing  slightly  in  the  wording, 
I  although  the  same  narrative.  However, 
;  after  giving  them  all  clue  consideration,  I 
I  should  be  inclined  to  give  preference  to  the 
I  version  given  by  Robert  Chambers  in  his 
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"  Scottish  Ballads,"  where  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  lines  being  a  "fragment."  His 
version  is : — 

O,  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  w  ar  twa  bonnie  lasses  ; 
They  biggit  a  bouir  on  yon  hum-side, 

And  theekit  it  ower  wi'  rashes. 
They  theekit  it  ower  wi'  rashes  green, 

They  theekit  it  ower  with  heather  ; 
But  the  pest  cam  frae  the  burrows-toun,  ! 

And  slew  them  baith  thegither. 
They  thocht  to  lie  in  Methven  kirkyard, 

Amang  their  noble  kin  ; 
But  they  maun  lie  in  Stronach  Haugh, 

To  beek  forenent  the  sun. 
And  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  war  twa  bonnie  lasses  ; 
They  biggit  a  bowir  on  yon  burn -side, 

Ami  theekit  it  ower  wi'  rashes. 

In  a  foot-note  Chambers  writes,  "Mr.  Sharpe 
had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  this  very 
interesting  little  ballad,  which  can  be  no  j 
other  than  that  which  Allan  Ramsay  sup- 
planted  by  his  lively  song  to  the  same  air, 
and  with  the  same  overword."  "The  story,5' 
continues  Chambers,  "  of  these  unfortunate 
beauties,  is  given  in  'Pennant's  Tour'  and 
in  the  ( Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.' " 
Chambers  then  gives  the  narrative  very 
much  the  same  as  is  given  by  "C"  in  his 
query.  I  have  looked  up  "Pennant's  Tour,"  j 
which  deals  very  briefly  with  the  story,  but 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  he  quotes 
from  "Gabions  of  Perth"  (p.  19).  The 
only  lines  given  by  Pennant  are  : — 

They  biggid  a  bower  on  yon  Burn  brae, 
And  Thick'd  it  o'er  wi'  rashes. 

Pennant  had  evidently  experienced  difficulty 
with  the  Scots  language.    He  says  that  "  the 
scene  of  the   incident,  celebrated   in  an 
elegant  Scotch  ballad,  was  two  miles  higher  j 
than  Bertha."     This  was  the  old  name  for 
Perth,  and  called  so  several  times  by  that  I 
author.   I  have  discovered  another  interesting  j 
version  of  the  song  in  question  in  Davidson's 
"Universal  Melodist."      It  gives  a  fuller 
account  of  the  narrative  than  any  of  the 
others,  thus  : 

O,  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  were  twa  bonnie  lasses  ; 
They  biggit  a  bow'r  on  yon  burn  brae, 

And  theekit  it  o'er  wi'  rashes  : 
Frae  town  and  plague  we're  far  away, 

There's  naething  now  to  fear  us  ; 
On  our  ain  Almond's  broomy  brae,  j 
Nae  ill  thing  dare  come  near  us. 


All  night  beneath  the  bower  they  bade, 

The  lee  king  day  they  wander'd 
In  green  Glen  Almond's  forest  shade, 

Or  by  the  burnie  daunder'd  : 
The  dew  their  footsteps  scarcely  shook 

From  off  the  morning  heather  ; 
The  moon  they  gaz'd  on,  in  the  brook, 

Was  not  more  pure  than  either. 
He  came — one  short  sweet  hour  he  stay'd 

Beneath  the  bower  of  rashes, 
And  mony  a  gentle  word  was  said 

'Twixt  him  and  these  fair  lasses  : 
They  brought  him  all  their  best  of  cheer  — 

Nor  malvoisie,  nor  sherries  ; 
But  water  from  the  fountain  clear, 

And  wilding  mountain-berries. 
Three  hearts  were  heavy  when  he  turn'd 

From  them  and  their  lone  shealing  ; 
Alas  !  within  each  bosom  burn'd 

Twa  ills  that  knew  no  healing  : 
For  love  was  there  that  fiower'd  in  joy, 

But  must  have  grown  in  sorrow  ; 
And  pestilence-  came  with  the  boy, 

And  death  came  on  the  morrow. 
Cold  lies  he  in  proud  Iluntingtower, 

That  brought  the  plague-spot  thither  ;  * 
And  cold  lie  they  within  their  bower, 

Hand  linked  in  hand  together  : 
The  burn  runs  clear  their  pillow  near, 

And  the  auld  thorntree  is  shady  : 
Dig  deep,  dig  deep,  but  let  them  sleep, 

Still  row'd  in  the  same  plaidie. 

E.  G.  H. 

25.  Erchless  Castle. — It  is  probable 
that  the  boast  which  "  C."  enquires  about, 
was  that,  in  all  the  world  there  were  but  three 
entitled  to  be  designated,  "  The  " — the  Pope, 
the  King,  and  the  Chisholm.  R.  T. 

Weather-cock  on  Wallace  Tower. 
— Although  I  cannot  inform  "A.  M."  as  to 
the  roosting  place  of  this  weather-cock,  I 
can  furnish  a  clue  by  means  of  which  its 
whereabouts  may  be  traced.  Over  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  tower  was  re-slated,  and  the 
iron  rod  of  the  weather-cock  had  become  very 
rust-eaten,  so  much  so  that  at  the  foot  it 
appeared  to  be  no  thicker  than  a  lead  pencil. 
In  rough  weather,  it  was  in  danger  of  break- 
ing over  and  falling  into  the  street,  and  might 
thereby  have  caused  a  serious  accident. 
Accordingly,  on  the  completion  of  the  work, 
instead  of  replacing  the  old  weather-cock,  the 
slater  simply  finished  off  the  tower  by  placing 
the  top  of  an  iron  railing  as  at  present.  If 
"A.  M."  cares  to  try  and  find  out  what  firm 
did  til'1  work,  he  might  possibly  find  the 
weather-cock  about  the  slater's  yard.  Lux. 
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The  weather-cock  in  question  came  into 
my  possession  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is 
still  in  existence.  James  L.  Dean. 

*29.  Dinwiddie  Portrait. — The  portrait 
referred  to  was  exhibited  in  1894,  along  with 
other  items  relating  to  the  family,  in  the 
Exhibition  illustrative  of  Old  Glasgow,  and 
again  in  191 1  in  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
Scottish  Exhibition  of  National  History,  etc., 
held  in  Glasgow  that  year.  On  both 
occasions  the  lender  was  Miss  Dinwiddie, 
1  Gloucester  Crescent,  London,  S.W. 

James  R.  Anderson. 

31.  Kilchrist,  Ross-shire. — From  the 
particulars  given  by  the  late  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Inverness,  in  his  "  History  of  the 
Clan  Mackenzie,"  and  in  his  "  Historical  Tales 
and  Legends  of  the  Highlands,"  the  story 
of  the  Macdonells  burning  the  said  church, 
along  with  the  Mackenzie  worshippers,  appears 
to  be  generally  true,  although  perhaps 
incorrect  as  ■  to  the  death  of  Mackenzie  of 
Coul  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Macdonells,  as 
that  laird  seems  to  have  survived  for  many 
years  after  the  tragedy.    Jonathan  Gauld. 

40.  William  Logo. — Mr.  William  Fogo 
of  Killorn,  Perthshire,  was  the  son  of  James 
Fogo  of  Killorn.  who  died  in  December,  1721. 
He  was  at  Glasgow  College  in  1708,  where 
he  laureated  11th  May,  17 10,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  merchant  in  that  city,  being 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Virginia  trade.  On 
4th  September,  17 18,  he  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  John  Campbell,  merchant, 
burgess  of  Glasgow,  by  right  of  whom  he  was 
admitted  a  Burgess  and  Guild  Brother,  2nd 
December,  1720.  He  married  secondly,  8th 
February,  1731,  Barbara,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Anderson  of  Douhill,  merchant,  and 
Provost  of  Glasgow.  On  10th  December, 
1754,  this  lady,  in  answer  to  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  her  to  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
of  Glasgow,  was  granted  a  pension  of  ^"12 
yearly  on  account  of  her  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  for  the  support  of  her  young 
family,  through  a  reverse  in  her  husband's 
fortunes,  he  being  then  a  prisoner  in  Stirling 
"where  he  is  like  to  continue  for  life.1'  The 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained, 
and  an  entry  in  the  Glasgow  Burial  Register 


on    1 8th    November,    1758,    of  Elizabeth 
Graham,  relict  of  William  Fogo,  of  Kiltorn, 
may  refer  to  a  third  marriage.    Of  his  large 
family,  James,  the  third  son,  born  about 
1  1733,  succeeded  to  Killorn,  was  at  Glasgow 
College  in   7  747,  and  became  a  writer  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  died  14th  December, 
j  1820.    A  tombstone  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Church- 
j  yard  furnishes  particulars  of  his  wife,  and  of 
1  some  of  his  children.     J  ames  R.  Anderson. 

Dougal    Graham's    History    of  the 
I  Rebellion  in    1745-46.  —  The   two  last 
j  separately  printed  editions  of  this  quaint 
|  little  book  are  the  "ninth"  from  the  Falkirk 
I  press  of  T.  Johnston,  dated  181 2,  and  the 
j  Aberdeen  edition  of  1850.    The  former  was 
j  issued  in  marble  paper  covers,  and  did  not 
I  contain    the    portrait    of    Graham,  which 
j  appears  in  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
!  eighth  editions.    Two  copies  of  this  edition, 
j  seen  by  the  present  writer,  contain  two  extra 
i  leaves  bound  in  before  the  title.    The  first 
and  fourth  pages  of  these  are  blank.  The 
third   has   a   portrait   of    Prince  Charles, 
lettered  below : — Prince  Charles,  j  Who  was 
born,  at  Rome,  31st  Dec,  1720,  j  and  died 
there,  1788,  aged  68.    The  fourth  page  con- 
tains : — rule  |  Dougall   Graham's  |  Impartial 
I  History  |  Of  The  |  Rise,    Progress,  And 
Extinction  |  Of  The  Late  Rebellion  In  | 
England    and    Scotland,  j  In  |  The  Years 
1745  &  1746.  I  Who  was  an  Eye-witness  of 
the  principal  |  movements  of  both  Armies.  | 
rule.    These  two  leaves  did  not  belong  to 
the  book  originally,  but  were  probably  added 
to  a  number  of  copies  by  the  publisher, 
possibly  to  stimulate  the  sale.     They  are 
different  in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  book, 
j  and  are  not  included  in  the  signatures  or 
■  pagination.     The  Aberdeen  edition,  which, 
!  it  is  understood,  was  published  at  sixpence, 
'  appeared  with  two  imprints.    One  bears  : — 
;  Aberdeen  :  |  Alexander   Murdoch,  j  36,  St. 
I  Nicholas  Street.  |  rule  |  1850.      The  other 
has : — Aberdeen  :  |  Alexander  Watson.  |  rule 
i  1S50.  J.  A.  F. 
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WILLIAM  and  ALEXANDER  BRODIE, 
SCULPTORS, 
v. 

In  this  concluding  article  we  must  deal,  as 
briefly  as  may  be,  with  the  later  career  of 
William  Brodie  in  Edinburgh. 

We  saw  (Part  I,  pp.  6  and  7),  that  from 
1847  William  Brodie  was  showing  good  work 
in  the  Academy  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh, 
and  that  in  1S52  he  was  elected  an  Associate 
— A.R.S.A.  His  work  was  attracting  general 
notice,  and  critics  were  awakening  to  the 
advent  of  a  new  artist  in  sculpture  of  great 
force  and  promise.  The  amount  of  work  he 
was  doing  was  enormous.  In  the  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1852  he  showed  five  sculpture 
works,  including  a  bust  of  Thomas  Faed, 
A.R.S.A.  In  the  1S53  Exhibition  he  had 
five  works,  and  in  the  Exhibition  of  1854  he 
had  no  fewer  than  ten  — including  a  plaster 
bust  of  Lord  Cockburn.  judge  and  litterateur, 
who  died  in  that  year.  This  bust  was  presently 
executed  in  marble — a  commission  from 
members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy — and 
was  placed,  1  think,  in  the  Parliament  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  till  the  marble  statue  took  its 
place.  A  few  years  later.  Brodie  executed 
the  well-known  marble  statue  of  Lord  Cock- 
burn,  commissioned  as  a  public  memorial 
of  a  charming  and  much  loved  man,  which  is 
a  distinguishing  object  in  that  noble  Parlia- 
ment Hall. 

But  commissions  for  all  kinds  of  sculptural 
work  were  flowing  in  upon  him,  from  statues 
to  graveyard  memorials.  In  1856  his  plaster 
bust  of  Tennyson   (afterwards  executed  in 
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wards  his  connection  with  the  brotherhood 
became  still  closer,  for  in  November,  1876, 
he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  and  he  held  that  office  till 
his  death. 

Meantime,  work  of  striking  quality  in  the 
manner  of  sculpture  that  was  much  admired 
at  the  time  came  pouring  from  his  studio. 
In  1859  he  had  already  executed  the  marble 
bust  of  Hugh  Miller,  that  now  stands  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh,  and  its 
neighbour  in  that  collection,  the  bust  of 
George  Combe,  the  phrenologist — a  personage 
now  forgotten,  but  at  one  time  the  centre  of 
most  fervid  excitement  in  Aberdeen  and  in 
other  towns  on  the  occasion  of  his  lecturing 
visits.  ]n  that  year  Brodie  first  showed  his 
bust  of  Robert  Burns,  that  stood  for  many 
years  in  the  Burns  Monument,  on  the  Calton 
Hill.  When  the  Monument  was  closed  to 
the  public,  the  Brodie  bust  was  removed  to 
its  present  situation  in  the  Edinburgh  Muni- 
cipal Museum,  City  Chambers,  High  Street, 
a  little  known  but  really  a  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  pack  full  of  most  valuable  and 
enlightening  objects,  manuscripts,  plans, 
drawings,  and  so  forth,  relating  to  the  history 
and  life  of  the  Scottish  capital.  The  Burns 
bust  was  greatly  thought  of  at  the  time,  and 
plaster  casts  of  it  were  popular.  Two,  at 
least,  were  bought  at  the  sale  of  Brodie's 
effects,  after  his  death,  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Cadenhead,  Aberdeen,  and  are  still 
in  this  city. 

The  amount  of  work  that  Brodie  was 
doing  was  unquestionably  detrimental  to  his 
art — that  was  the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  his 
remarkable  popular  success — but  the  whole 
phenomenon  was  a  unique  thing  in  the  history 
of  sculpture  in  Scotland.  In  1S60  he  produced 
a  colossal  marble  bust  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  for 
the  Dundee  Corn  Exchange,  as  also  a  bust 
of  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  years  came,  amid  a  great 
many  less  notable  things,  a  marble  statue  of 
Enone,  a  statuette  of  Jeanie  Deans,  a 
statuette  of  Corinna,  the  lyric  muse,  a  marble 
bust  of  Dante,  portrait  busts  of  Lady 
Kinnaird,  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  John  Hill 
Burton — also  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery; 
busts  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and 


the  Provost  of   Leith,  of  Lord  President 
Inglis,    of    Professor   Syme,    of  Professor 
1  Christison,  of  Lord  Barcaple,  of  Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson — for  Edinburgh  University  ;  of  Mrs. 
Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  of  Provost  Swan, 
Kirkcaldy,  the  friend  of  Carlyle  ;  busts  of 
I  Dr.  Robert  Candlish — now  in  St.  George's 
I  U.F.  Church,  Edinburgh  ;  of  the  Baroness 
!  Burdett-Coutts,  Alexander  Russel — the  noted 
!  editor  of    The  Scotsmcui — in  the  National 
I  Portrait  Gallery  ;  of  Dr.  Robert  Moffat,  Mrs. 
i  James    Ogston    of    Norwood,    Dr.  David 
I  Livingstone,  of  Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry, 
j  with   a   great    many  posthumous  busts  in 
j  marble,  private  commissions,  that  can  never 
j  be  known. 

!      Brodie  was  a  great  friend  of  John  Phillip, 
j  R.A.,  his  gifted  fellow-townsman,  expressed 
!  in  the  beautiful   act  of  placing  a  bronze 
I  memorial  tablet,  after  Phillip's  death,  on  the 
!  house  in  Skene  Square,  Aberdeen;  in  which 
!  John   Phillip  spent  his  childhood.    In  the 
I  early  sixties,  Brodie  executed  a  bust  of  John 
i  Phillip's   daughter.      Later,    after  Phillip's 
death  in  1S67,  he  produced  a  very  beautiful 
bust  of  John   Phillip   himself,   which  was 
purchased  by  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council, 
and  now  adorns  the  main  staircase  of  the 
Aberdeen  Art  Gallery. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Brodie's 
statuette  of  Jeanie  Deans.    To  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the  Scott  Monument, 
Edinburgh,  that  figure — representing  Jeanie 
Deans  as  on  her  journey  to  London  —  has 
been  one  of  the  distinctive  things  in  that 
celebrated  structure.    But  Brodie  was  other- 
wise well  represented  in  the  Scott  Monument. 
1  His  Amy  Robsart,  from  "  Kenilworth,"  was 
!  there,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  ;  also,  his 
I  Edith  of  Lome,  from  "The  Lord  of  the 
!  Isles,"  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  large  statuette, 
j  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes,  to  match  the 
Jeanie   Deans,    Madge   Wildfire,   from  the 
j  same  great  work,  and  Helen  Macgregor,  one 
j  of  the  great  characters  of  the  novels  properly 
j  represented  as  one   of   the   large  Brodie 
j  statuettes. 

I  If  we  did  not  know  it  otherwise,  we  could 
j  easily  gather  from  his  public  work  that 
William  Brodie  was  not  only  an  accomplished 
j  and  industrious  artist,  but  a  faithful  and 
j  helpful  friend,  and  as  such  he  was  greatly 
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esteemed  in  art  circles  in  Scotland.  We  have 
noted  his  touching  acts  relative  to  his  friend, 
John  Phillip.  He  was  a  firm  friend  of 
another  Aberdeen  artist  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
James  Cassie,  R.S.A.,  and  both  revisited 
Aberdeen,  in  company,  in  later  days,  although 
it  is  singular  that  practically  no  connection 
existed  between  Aberdeen  and  William 
Brodie  in  his  later  period  of  professional 
fame.  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A..  was  also  a  close 
personal  friend,  and  Brodie  carved  the 
medallion  portrait  of  his  fellow-artist  which 
is  inserted  in  the  monument  to  Sam  Bough 
that  friends  and  admirers  erected  in  the 
Dean  Cemetery.  But  wherever  you  go  in 
Edinburgh,  where  such  things  are,  you  find 
the  sculptures  of  William  Brodie  —  in  the 
cemeteries,  in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the 
Museums,  the  Art  Collections,  in  the  streets. 
You  find,  as  chief  among  them,  the  marble 
statue,  in  heroic  size,  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Principal  of  Edinburgh  University,  that  stands 
in  the  University  Quadrangle,  and  the  colossal 
bronze  statue,  seated,'  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson, 
discoverer  of  chloroform,  in  Princes  Street 
Gardens. 

One  of  Brodie's  sculpture  studies  of  almost 
world-wide  fame— for  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  as 
celebrated,  perhaps,  in  the  United  States  as 
in  Scotland — is  his  memorial  to  "Grey friars' 
Bobby,"  at  the  head  of  Candlemaker  Row, 
almost  opposite  the  entrance  to  Greyfriars' 
Churchyard,  Edinburgh.  The  pathetic  story 
of  the  faithful  Scots  terrier  that  accompanied 
its  master's  remains  to  the  graveyard,  and 
for  twelve  years  spent  some  hours  daily  on 
the  grave,  and  ultimately  died  there,  touched 
the  heart  of  the  public,  and,  in  187 1,  Brodie, 
by  commission  of  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  executed  the  fountain  memorial, 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  the  waiting 
and  patient  "  Bobby,"  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  and  prized  possessions  of 
Edinburgh. 

But  Brodie's  reputation  spread  beyond  the 
capital.  His  most  distinctive  work — from 
the  public  point  of  view — was  the  statue  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  Perth  (of  which  a  plate 
illustration  was  given  in  our  last  issue), 
erected  by  public  subscription  as  the  city's  1 
memorial  of  the  Prince,  and  unveiled  by  j 
Queen  Victoria  in  1864.    This  fine  monu-  | 


ment,  which  has  a  total  height  of  twenty-two 
feet,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  North 
Inch,  at  the  east  end  of  Atholl  Street.  The 
figure  is  of  one  block  of  freestone  from  Red- 
hall  Quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  a  gift  of  the 
quarry  owner,  Sir  James  Gowans  (afterwards 
a  son-in-law  of  William  Brodie).  The  move- 
ment for  the  provision  of  this  statue  excited 
a  great  deal  of  public  interest,  and  while  the 
work  was  in  progress  Brodie's  studio  was 
repeatedly  visited  by  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  who  gave  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions. At  the  unveiling  ceremony  in  August, 
1864,  Brodie  was  presented  to  the  Queen, 
"who  repeated  her  high  appreciation  of  the 
figure  as  a  work  of  art,  and  remarked  that 
it  was  a  striking  likeness  of  the  late  lamented 
Prince."1 

From  the  immense  amount  of  work  that 
William  Brodie  was  turning  out  it  would  be 
clear  that  he  had  assistants  and  pupils  of 
great  capacity  in  his  studio,  who  were  able  to 
discharge  the  early  carving  work  of  the  sculp- 
tures in  readiness  for  the  completing  touch  of 
the  master's  hand.  Of  such  pupils  Brodie 
had  several  who  became  remarkable  in  the 
art  of  sculpture  in  Scotland.  The  first  of  his 
pupils  was  George  MacCallum,  a  very 
promising  man,  who  died  young.  The  next 
was  D.  W.  Stevenson,  R.S.A.,  followed  by 
W.  Grant  Stevenson,  R.S.A.,  both  of  whom 
became  sculptors  of  national  repute.  To  the 
last  named  we  owe  the  Wallace  Statue  in 
Aberdeen,  a  figure  which,  by  its  admirable  and 
impressive  proportions  and  its  arresting 
attitude,  accomplishes  the  function  of  a 
public  statue  more  perhaps  than  almost  any 
other  of  our  public  statues  in  Scotland^ 
Thomas  Stuart  Burnett,  R.S.A.,  was  also  a 
pupil  of  Brodie,  and  John  Rhind,  Junr.,  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  work  is  well  and  honour- 
ably known.  But  the  pupil  of  conspicuous 
genius  was  Mr.  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray, 
R.S.A.,  LL.D.,  who,  in  our  time,  is  the 
supreme  master  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in 

1  The  Perthshire  Courier,  30th  August,  1864.  For 
full  accounts  of  the  Perth  statue,  and  the  unveiling 
proceedings,  and  plans  and  photographs,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  James  Craigie,  Chief  Librarian,  Perth, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  McLaren,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Perth. 
One  regrets  to  be  able  to  give  only  the  merest  indication 
j  of  a  movement  full  of  interest  alike  in  respect  of  the 
[  community  of  Perth  and  the  sculptor. 
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Scotland.  Dr.  Macgillivray's  father — who 
went  from  the  Garioch  district  of  Aberdeen- 
shire— was  a  carver  in  William  Brodie's 
studio  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years. 

Pittendrigh  Macgillivray  entered  William 
Brodie's  studio  as  a  pupil  in  1869,  when  only 
a  little  over  13  years  of  age,  and  in  those 
formative  years  acquired  a  complete  under- 
standing of  his  medium,  and  of  the  craft  of 
handling  it.  He  remained  in  Brodie's  studio 
for  about  six  years,  and  Dr.  Macgillivray 
writes  of  Brodie  of  that  period  — 

"The  impression  I  still  have  of  him  is  not  so  much 
of  his  character  and  ability  as  an  arti.^t,  hut  rather  of 
his  merits  as  a  man— a  very  able,  energetic,  warm- 
hearted, lively-natured  man,  with  good  business 
capacity,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
make  ample  provision  for  his  family,  where,  in 
Edinburgh,  most  sculptors  have  had  to  end  their 
days  on  pension  funds.  Brodie  was  very  practical, 
hard  working,  and  regular  in  all  his  habits,  and  was 
verv  much  respected  by  his  studio  st_n.fi,  which 
numbered  ordinarily  about  seven  persons."  1 

After  about  two  years  of  declining  health, 
William  Brodie  died  at  Douglas  Lodge- 
Edinburgh,  on  30th  October,  1881.  His 
wife,  Helen  Chisholm,  who  was  two  years 
his  junior,  survived  him  by  five  years,  and 
both  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  memorial 
that  Brodie  himself  designed  for  his  young 
daughter,  Harriet  Martha,  in  Dean  Cemetery, 
Edinburgh.  Brodie's  eldest  daughter,  Mary, 
married  James  Gowans,  an  eminent  con- 
tractor, who  constructed  the  Highland  Railway 
as  far  as  Dalwhinnie.  He  became  afterwards 
Dean  of  Guild  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
knighted.  Lady  Gowans  died  in  191 1.  The 
second  daughter,  Helen,  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  James  Mack  inlay,  Edinburgh,  of  the 
firm  of  Charles  Mackinlay  ec  Co.,  Distillers, 
Leith,  and  died  in  189S.  Jessie,  the  third 
daughter,  died  in  1916  ;  and  Brodie's  only 
son,  James  Buchanan  Brodie — named  after 
Brodie's  Glasgow  benefactor — died  in  Oregon, 
U.S.A.,  in  19 1 5.  From  these  recent  dates 
we  seem  just  to  have  parted  with  the  later 
members  of  the  Brodie  family.     But  from 

1  Many  impressions  of  those  early  years  by  I)r. 
Macgillivray  will  be  found  in  a  delightful  study, 
entitled,  "  Pittendrigh  Macgillivray,  K.S.A.,  LL.Tb," 
by  J.  Shaw  Simpson,  in  Scottish  Country  Life  for 
September,  1920.  A  feature  of  the  sketch  is  the 
reproduction  of  some  of  the  m<>M  b^mti'vl  of  lh. 
Ma  -  i'livnv's  vv.-.Yvi. 


Alexander  and   William  Brodie,  who  were 
not  merely  sculptors  of  quality,  but  men  of 
marked  persona]  character,  who  gave  dis- 
tinction to  the  family  name,  we  are  separated 
by  the  fatal  gulf  of  a  generation,  and  almost 
nobody  now— -apart  from  family  connections 
—  have  anything   like  a   true   idea  of  the 
extent  and  quality  of  their  work.    The  best 
thing  to  remember  is  that  their  work  was 
J  effective  to  a  quite  remarkable  extent  at  the 
i  time  when  it  was  done,  and  will  continue  to 
I  express  quality  in  hundreds  of  isolated  places, 
in  a  quiet  helpful  way,  for  many  generations 
to  come.  '    G.  M.  ERASER. 

Curious  Old  Funeral  Customs.  —  In 
Rettie's  MSS.  it  is  recorded  that  of  old  it 
was  a  common  practice  for  all  the  beggars 
in  Aberdeen  to  attend  funerals.  They 
gathered  around  the  door  of  the  church  or 
house  of  mourning,  and  the  sexton  .or  party 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements  was  wont  to 
sally  forth  carrying  a  plate  with  copper 
coins.     Each  beggar  was  handed  a  halfpenny, 

j  but  lang  Willie  Milne,  who  possessed  con- 

!  siderable  shrewdness,  was  able  to  move  about 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  two  coins.  It 
is  added,  upon  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  George 
Shepherd,  that  the  last  funeral  in  the  city  at 
which  the  coin  distribution  took  place  was  that 
of  Bishop  John  Skinner,  who  died  13th  July, 
1816,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age  and  34th 
of  his  episcopate. 

Significant  Death  Intimation. — The 
Aberdeen  Journal  has   the    following : — At 

j  Little  Collieston,  Slains,  on  4th  March,  1865, 
William  Sangster,  at  the  advanced  age  of  96. 
By  this  death  the  last  of  the  Collieston 
smugglers  has  disappeared  from  life's  stage. 

The  Queen  at  St.  Machar's  Cathedral. 
— At  a  Meeting  of  the  Records  and  Rolls 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen, 
held  upon  29th  January  last,  a  large  number 
of  volumes   were    examined   and  attested. 

j  The  following  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  of 
Old  Machar  attracted  particular  notice:  — 
""The  Cathedral,  Old  Aberdeen,  12th 
September,  1922.    Which  day  and  place 

j      this    record    was    signed    by    her  Most 

j      Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Makv  R." 

i       i  *jo  .ag:.aLwiv  i>  in  a  one  bold  hand. 
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VEERE — A  DEAD  CITY. 
HI. 

In  many  other  ways  the  Scottish  nation 
was  privileged.  But  while  living  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  townsmen,  they  were  still 
a  people  apart,  and  they  never  forgot  to  insist 
upon  their  privileges,  one  of  the  principal 
being  exemption  from  the  excise  of  wine  and 
beer,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  excise  on 
the  victuals  required  for  the  use  of  the  colony. 
In  Holland,  Yeere  was  essentially  regarded 
as  bound  up  in  its  Scottish  connection — but 
as  one  of  the  towns  in  Walcheren,  it  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  Nether- 
lands against  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  in  Zealand  to  declare 
for  religious  liberty,  and  this  cemented  the 
alliance  with  our  countrymen,  for  about  this 
time  Protestantism  had  been  formally  adopted 
in  Scotland.  And  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  connection  with  Yeere,  apart  from  its 
purely  mercantile  aspect,  was  good  for  Scot- 
land. It  brought  the /merchants  into  direct 
contact  with  a  people  in  many  ways  similar 
to  themselves,  but  far  iff  advance  of  the 
Scots  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  it 
was  the  gateway  by  which  man)'  a  Scotsman 
in  the  days  of  our  troubles  found  a  refuge  in 
Holland,  the  home  of  freedom,  or  by  which 
many  an  aspiring  scholar  pas-ed  on  his  way 
to  the  famous  University  1  f  Leyden.  And 
of  all  the  burghs,  none  was  more  friendly  to 
the  connection  with  Yeere  than  Aberdeen  ; 
and,  as  indicating  the  extent  of  its  dealings, 
one  of  the  Conservators,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  declared  that  the 
loss  of  one  Aberdeen  ship  was  more  serious 
than  the  loss  of  ten  ships  of  other  towns. 
The  Scottish  connection  meant  much  to 
Yeere,  and  Rotterdam,  Midcileburg,  and 
1  Dordrecht  in  particular  were  jealous  of  the 
monopoly.  At  different  times  strenuous 
clforts  were  made  to  wrest  the  trade  from 
Yeere.  Dordrecht  secured  it  for  a  few  years, 
but  the  connection  with  that  town  was  a 
failure,  and  no  burgh  more  strongly  supported 
the  proposal  to  revert  to  Yeere  than  the 
city  of  Aberdeen. 

Up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Yeere  remained  the  continental 
port  with  which  Scotland  had  most  of  its 
commercial  dealings.    Towards  the  close  of 


that  century,  however,  the  Staple  began  to 
decay,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch  trade  was 
;  being    carried    past   Yeere    to  Rotterdam, 
j  Aberdeen  still  remained  loyal,  however,  and 
!  we  get  some  light  on  this  point  from  the 
1  books  of  the  Aberdeen  Seamen's  Box— now 
;  the    Aberdeen    Shipmaster   Society.  This 
!  Society  for  about  two  centuries  was  in  reality 
I  a  charitable  institution.    It  was  founded  in 
,  1 5^8,  by  the  skippers  and  seamen  of  the 
1  port,  for  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm  sailors 
;  of  the  town  and  their  dependants,  and  for 
j  the  relief  and  assistance  of  stranger  seamen 
I  in  distress.    Their  Contract  of  Incorporation, 
1  confirmed  by  King  James  VI,  empowered 
j  them  to  levy  a  peculiar  old-world  tax  called 
prime-gilt  upon  the  wages  of  the  men  and 
the  tonnage  of  the  ships  "  losing  and  lading  " 
at  this  port.      This  they  secured  in  their 
"sure  and  lockit  box  whilk  they  causit  mak 
with  double  keyis,"  and  from  the  books  of 
j  the  box  we  can  see  that,  while  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  chief 
!  foreign  ports  for  the  Aberdeen  trade  were 
j  Campvere   (always   so   called),  Rotterdam, 
I  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Dieppe,  Danzig,  and  Ham- 
I  burg,  Campvere  still  heads  the  list. 

A  voyage  to  Yeere  in  those  days  was  no 
j  light  matter,  for  apart  from  the  risks  of  piracy 
and  privateering,  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
I  trade  were  very  small,  and  in  tempestuous 
,  weather  the  experience  must  have  been  far 
!  from    pleasant    to   any    but  the  seasoned 
mariner.    The  great  bulk  of  the  coasting 
I  vessels  averaged  from  forty  to  fifty  tons,  and 
the  larger  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
rarely  exceeded  eighty  to  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden.  None 
!  of  the  Aberdeen  foreign-going  ships  exceeded 
I  one  hundred  tons  burden,  and  owing  to  the 
state  of  our  harbour,  they  generally  berthed 
at  Tony.    These  tiny  vessels  in  which  the 
seamen  of  the   sixteenth   and  seventeenth 
centuries  braved  the  perils  of  the  North  Sea, 
j  are  usually  referred  to  in  the  books  of  the 
Seamen's  Box  as  a  "  schippe,"  a  "bark,"  a 
;  "pink,"  a  "dogger,"  a  "  hoy,"  a  "ketch,'"' 
;  a  "bush,"  a  "galiot,"'  a   "  gal  I i  vat,"  or  a 
"smack7' — some  of  them  being  of  a  build 
now   obsolete,   and   the   names   of  several 
indicating   their  foreign  origin.    It  was  at 
!  Yeere  that  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse 
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landed  in  1644,  in  the  ship  of  John  Anderson 
of  Torrie,  when,  for  conscience  sake,  he  went 
into  exile,  and  from  Veere,  two  years  later,  he 
embarked  for  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  voyage 
must  have  been  a  trying  one,  for  the  pious 
bishop  in  his  diary  records  how  "after  a 
voyage  of  six  days,  we  arrived  safely  at 
Aberdeen  by  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  us. 
Glory  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Sonne,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 
Hallelujah."  And  the  books  of  the  Aberdeen 
Seamen's  Box  are  eloquent  of  the  dangers  of 
those  who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  in 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries. 
There  were  wars  with  Spain,  with  France, 
with  Holland,  and  with  America.  The 
Dutch  "kapers"  and  the  French  and 
American  privateers  took  heavy  toll  of  our 
ships  and  seamen,  and  many  poor  castaways 
of  different  nationalities  found  their  way  to 
the  boxmaster  of  the  ancient  society,  who 
provided  them  from  the  "sure  and  lockit 
box "  with  a  small  pittance  to  help  them  on 
their  way.  But  the  pests  of  the  English 
Channel  in  those  days  were  the  pirates  of 
Algiers,  who  figure  largely  in  the  books  under 
the  name  of  the  "Galley  Rovers,"  or  the 
"Turks."  What  befell  those  poor  wretches 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  by 
the  rovers  can  best  be  described  by  taking 
one  single  entry  from  the  old  boxmaster's 
account  book,  under  date  25th  December, 
1745 — "Gave  9  distrest  stranger  sailors, 
whose  tongues  were  cut  out, 

Slains  Estate,  Aberdeenshire. — This 
estate,  extending  to  upwards  of  6,000  acres 
Scots,  and  including  the  right  of  patronage  of 
the  united  parishes  of  Slains  and  Forvie,  was 
advertised  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal  of  the 
spring  of  1800,  as  being  for  sale  at  the  upset 
price  of  .£50,000. 

Song,  "The  Kail  Brose  o'  Auld  Scot- 
land."— William  Brown,  Journalist,  son  of 
Rev.  William  Brown,  Craigdam,  and  brother 
of  Provost  Alexander  Brown,  Aberdeen,  is 
stated  in  various  works  to  be  the  author  of 
this  song.  Mr.  William  Walker  in  his  care- 
fully compiled  work,  "The  Bards  of  lion- 
Accord,''  proves  conclusively,  however,  that 
the  authorship  does  not  belong  to  Brown,  but 
to  Alexander  Watson. 


VINDICTIVE  LITIGATION. 

Dogged  individuals,  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  trouble  and  annoyance  to  those 
against  whom  they  form  a  grudge,  occasionally 
rush  into  Court,  claiming  damages  for  alleged 
injuries  to  reputation  and  feelings.  They 
bolster  up  their  case  by  taking  care  to  have 
their  condescendence  and  pleas  in  law  so 
adroitly  framed  as  to  make  them  appear 
reasonable,  and  likely  to  carry  weight  against 
every  possible  defence.  Fortunately,  the 
judge  before  whom  the  action  is  called  some- 
times dismisses  it  in  its  initial  stage,  and  in  any 
event  takes  care,  before  the  record  is  closed, 
to  eliminate  irrelevancies.  Sometimes  the 
verdict  is  given  in  terms  very  different  from 
what  the  pursuer  desires  or  expects,  when,  if 
practicable,  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  higher 
Court. 

An  action  of  the  character  stated 'was  raised 
in  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  1774,  by  Dr.  John  Me  mis,  physician, 
Aberdeen,  against  the  Managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  there,  claiming  damages  for  alleged 
injury  and  loss  of  practice. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that, 
eight  years  previously,  Dr.  Memis  had  given 
a  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Infirmary  of 
£25,  and  that  in  respect  thereof  he  was 
added  to  the  list  of  managers.  Instead, 
however,  of  his  proving  a  pillar  of  assistance 
and  support,  as  expected,  he  soon  became 
disagreeable  to  his  colleagues — disapproving 
of  the  "  General  Dyet,"  which  had  been 
"unanimously  approved  by  all  the  other 
physicians."  Not  only  so,  but  he  threw  "out 
many  reflections  extremely  ill  founded,  and 
very  prejudical  to  the  interests  of  the  Infirmary 
and  to  the  characters  of  the  Physicians," 
communicating  these  sentiments  to  a  gentle- 
man of  reputation  in  Edinburgh,  who  looked 
on  the  letter  with  much  contempt.  Indeed, 
feeling  became  so  excited  that  it  was  seriously 
considered  whether  Dr.  Memis  deserved  "to 
be  expelled,  or  continued  as  a  Director." 

The  following  abridged  extracts  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Infirmary  Board  bear  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  the  action  :  — 
3rd  Novi'infier,    1773. —Dr.    Memis  appeared  and 
represented  to  lite  meeting  that  the  part  of  the 
Charter  where  his  name  is  hr.ii  mentioned  is  wrong 
translated.    The  clause  in  the  Charter  referred  to 
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is  in  the  Original  in  these  words  at  the  end  of  the 
second  page  "  Joannem  Mentis  Medicine  doctorem 
in  Aberdonia"  and  the  translation  on  the  opposite 
page  is  "John  Memis  doctor  of  Medicine  in 
Aberdeen."  Dr.  Memis  insisted  that  the  clause 
should  have  been  rendered  "  Dr.  John  Memis, 
Physician  in  Aberdeen."  The  sense  of  the  meeting 
having  been  collected  by  the  Preses,  it  was  found 
unanimously  that  the  clause  was  literally  and  justly 
translated  and  therefore  dismiss  the  complaint  as 
groundless.  And  the  Committee  who  were 
appointed  to  translate  the  Charter  having  formerly 
reported  that  they  had  given  a  clean  and  correct 
coppie  thereof  to  be  printed  this  meeting  did 
approve  and  hereby  approves  of  the  said  translation 
as  true  and  genuine  according  to  the  printed  copie 
which  is  now  laid  before  them  by  Mr.  Strachan 
Keith  and  unanimously  approven  by  this  general 
meeting  and  appointed  to  be  put  up  in  the  Charter 
Chest  ... 

3rd  August,  1775.  —  Provost  Jopp,  Dr.  Livingston, 
Dr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Strachan  Keith,  Convener 
Davidson,  David  Gordon,  Dr.  Rose,  Geo.  Still 
having  laid  before  this  meeting  the' state  of  a 
Process  commenced  by  Dr.  Memis  against  them 
and  others  in  the  management  of  this  house,  before 
the  court  of  Session,  concluding  against  them  for 
high  damages  under,  the  pretence  of  their  having 
injured  him  in  his  Professional  character  ;  by  their 
being  accessory  in  improperly  translating  his 
designation  from  the  Latin  in  the  original  charter 
of  Incorporation  from  the  King  to  this  House  and 
publishing  the  same,  the  particulars  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  Minute  Novr.  3rd,  J 773,  and  having 
also  laid  before  them  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scott  at 
Edinr.  the  agent  employed  in  their  defence 
informing  that  the  Court  had  allowed  Dr.  Memis 
a  Proof  at  large  of  all  the  facts  founded  on  by  him  ; 
and  also  a  conjunct  probation  to  the  defenders  to 
be  reported  twixt  and  12th  of  Novr.  next.  The 
meeting  after  due  deliberation  are  of  opinion 
unanimously  that  it  imports  the  credit  of  this 
house  and  of  its  Managers,  that  due  attention  be 
paid  to  this  affair,  and  for  that  purpose  they  hereby 
name  Mr.  George  Moir  of  Scotstown,  Provost 
Jopp,  Mr.  Strachan  Keith,  and  Dr.  Thorn,  as  a 
Committee  of  their  number,  to  consider  the  state  of 
this  uncommon  process,  recommending  to  them  to 
correspond  with  Mr.  Scott  on  this  subject  for  their 
instruction  and  information,  and,  if  they  find  it 
necessary,  empowering  them  to  order  a  commission 
for  the  Proof  to  be  extracted,  and  to  attend  to  the 
conducting  of  the  same  that  ail  the  facts  intro- 
duced into  the  question  may  be  clearly  and  properly 
explained  ami  ascertained  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  for  which  they  are  hereby  invested  with 
full  power  from  the  meeting,  and  to  all  which  it 
is  expected  they  will  pay  due  attention. 

9th  January,  1 777-  —  The  Committee  to  whom  it  was 
remitted  to  manage  the  Process  raised  against  the 
Managers  of  the  Infirmary  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Memis,  reported  to  the  Meeting  that  the  Court 
of  Session  had  given  judgment  in  their  favour 
against  the  Doctor  with  costs  of  Suite,  which  they 


had  modified  at  Fourty  Pounds  Sterling,  besides 
the  expence  of  extracting.     Which  this  meeting 
authorise  Provost  Jopp  to  settle  with  Dr.  Memis  by 
receiving   immediate   payment   of  the  Costs,  or 
Security.    .    .  . 
28th  January,  1777. ^-The  President  reported  to  the 
meeting  that  he  had  communicated  to  Dr.  Memis, 
in  writing  and  by  conversation,  the  resolution  of 
the  General  Meeting  of  the  9th  cur.  respecting 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session 
but  "that  he  had  not  complyed  therewith  ;  and  had 
hitherto  delayed  paying  the  costs  awarded  against 
him.     The   meeting   unanimously  resolved  that 
Prov.  Jopp  shall  communicate  to  Dr.  Memis  that 
he  shall  obtemper  the  sentence   ...    by  paying 
the   costs   to   Provt.  Jopp   and   by  giving  him 
satisfaction  that  the  extracting  fees  shall  be  paid 
without  any  further  expence  to  the  Infirmary  or 
the  Managers,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  done 
against  tomorrow  at  twelve  o'clock  noon 
and  if  he  fail  that  the  Managers  will  consider- 
themselves  at  liberty  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
shall  appear  to  them  to  be  expedient    .  . 
29th  January,  1777.— Agreeable  to  the  resolution  of 
yesterday  Provt.  Jopp  reported  to  the  meeting 
that  he  had  communicated  to  Dr.  Memis  by  a 
letter  that  he  must  implement  against  this  day  at 
noon  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  . 
or  that  if  he  failed  the  Managers  would  consider 
themselves  at  liberty  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
they  should  think  proper.    That  thereafter  he  had 
some  conversation  with  the  Doctor  wherein  Dr. 
Memis  signified  he  was  liable  to  no  extracting 
dues  and  declined  giving  any  obligation  for  the 
payment  of  them  and  that  this  day  the  Dr.  had 
brought  to  him  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
and  Managers  of  the  Infirmary,  a  copy  whereof 
follows: — "Aberdeen, Jany. 29th,  1777.  Gentlemen, 
As  in  the  beginning  of  this  present  month  I  offered 
(by  the  President)  so  I  (this  day  or  any  time  when 
ye  will  accept  of  it)  do  offer  to  pay  you  the  sume 
of  money  to  which  the  Court  of  Session  has  limited 
your  accompt  of  your  expences  of  the  process  raised 
at  my  instance  against  certain  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Infirmary  of  Aberdeen,  and  I  do  moreover 
offer  hereby  to  pay  the  dues  for  an  Extract  of  the 
sentence  of  said  Court  or  any  dues  it  falls,  by 
their  sentence,  to  me  to  pay,  as  soon  as  intimated 
to  me  by  the  same  Court  properly  authenticated. 
I  am,  Gentle'n,  Yours  >S:c.,  (signed)  JOHN  Memis." 

The  Managers  having  taken  the  same  into  con- 
sideration unanimously  appoint  the  Provost  to  write 
to  Mr.  Scott  the  Agent  at  Edinburgh  to  cause  the 
Decreet  to  be  immediately  extracted,  that  it  may 
be  in  readiness  to  be  used  as  they  shall  afterwards 
direct. 

17th  March,  1777.  —  Provt.  Jopp  reported  that  the 
Decreet  in  the  Process  raised  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Memis  had  been  extracted,  and  that  a  Horning 
thereon  had  been  transmitted  from  Edinburgh, 
that  he  had  intimated  the  same  in  writing  to  br. 
Memis  on  Saturday  last,  being  the  19th,  and  that 
the  Homing  would  be  immediately  executed  unless 
prevented  by  paying  the  costs  of  suite  and  the  dues 
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of  extracting  contained  in  the  Homing  ;  To  which 
there  was  sent  him  a  verbal  message  from  the  Doctor 
that  he  would  hear  from  him  at  this  day,  upon 
which   the   meeting   unanimously  resolved  that, 
unless  Dr.  Memis  gives  satisfaction  to  the  Provost  1 
once  this  day,  he  shall  give  orders  to  execute  the  j 
Horning  without  any  further  delay. 
Memo. — During  May,  1777.  Dr.  Memis  paid  co-t  of  j 
suit  ^40,  and  extracting  dues  ,£46  14-.  yd. 

At  31st  December.  1777,  there  appears  in  the  ; 
"Waste  Book,'"  the  following  entry:  —  "General 
Charge  is  to  be  debited  to  General  Bailance  for  the 
amount  of   Dr.   Memis    Process   as    there  is  no  I 
probability  that  any  part  of  it  can  be  recovered —  ! 
the  sum  is  £100  Is.  7(1."     The  Infirmary's  total 
costs  had  been  16s.  2d. 

The  action,  and  its  disastrous  sequel  for  > 
the  pursuer,  attracted  much  attention  over 
the  country.    Interesting  notes  on  it  appear 
in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  and  these  j 
show  that  the  case  was  first  heard  by  Lord 
Auchinleck,  who  dismissed  it  at  an  early 
stage  as  "groundless,"  whereupon  the  pursuer  j 
appealed  to  the  First  Division,  which  allowed 
him  to  lead  proof,  but  with  no  better  success. 

For  the  foregoing  reliable  extracts  we  are 
indebted  to  'the  Infirmary  Board  and  the 
courteous  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Scott 
Finnic 

 >  »-<  

PROMINENT  PERSONAGES  INTERRED 
IN  NEW  CALTON  GRAVEYARD, 
EDINBURGH. 

The   following   is   abbreviated    from  Mr. 

Robert  T.  Skinner's  list,  as  given  in  the  j 

Annual  Report  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Club 

for  1922  : — 

Lord  Provost  Alexander  Hender- 
SON  of  Press  (d.  5th  Feb.,  1S27,  in  59th  i 
year),  a  herd-boy  from  Peebles.  He  rose  j 
to  be  a  seed  merchant  and  Master  of  the  j 
Merchant  Company.  He  improved  nut 
only  the  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  Mound.  I 
but  also  the  south  and  west  approaches  to  j 
Edinburgh. 

Robert  Mitchell  (1794-1836),  a  ; 
classical  master  of  the  newly  opened  1 
Edinburgh  Academy.  The  Mitchell  medal  ; 
for  Mathematics  is  awarded  annually. 

James  Ivorv  (1 792-1 866).  Senator  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  Soiiciior-General  ■ 
for  Scotland  under  Melbourne.     He  was 
the  nephew  and  heir  of  Sir  James  Ivory, 
the  eminent  mathematician,  whose  books  | 


he  bequeathed  to  the  Dundee  Public 
Library. 

James  Haig  of  Blairhill  (1 755-1833), 
eldest  brother  of  William  Haig  of  Seggie, 
grandfather  of  Earl  Haig. 

Robert  Kinni burgh  (d.  28th  Aug., 
1 85 1 ),  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  Edinburgh. 
Scott  met  him  on  circuit  at  Jedburgh, 
Kinniburgh  being  interpreter  in  the  case 
where  a  deaf-and-dumb  woman  was 
assaulted.  "Some  of  the  signs,  brief  in 
themselves,"  writes  Sir  Walter,  "put  me 
in  mind  of  Lord  Burleigh  in  the  Critic." 

James  Hall,  D.D.  (d.  28th  Nov,  1826). 
Secession  minister.  A  spacious  church 
was  erected  for  him  in  Broughton  Place. 

General  Sir  Roger  Hale  Sheaffe, 
Bart.  (d.  17th  July,  1851).  The  United 
States  troops  took  Queenstown,  on  the 
Niagara,  in  18 12,  but  the  British  forces, 
under  Sheaffe,  recaptured  the*  town  the 
same  day. 

William  Dice  (d.  4th  April,  1866), 
founder  of  the  Royal  (Dick)  Veterinary- 
College. 

William  HenryGoold,  D.D. (1815-97), 
minister  of  the  Martyrs  Church,  which  is 
reputed  to  be  the  oldest  dissenting  con- 
gregation in  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Goold  held 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  National  Bible 
Society,  1830-96.  The  Goold  Hall  in 
St.  Andrew  Square  bears  his  name. 

Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Anderson, 
C.B.  (d.  26th  July,  1S42),  served  in  92nd 
and  42nd  Regiments,  and  during  the 
Peninsular  War  he  commanded  the  nth 
Portuguese  Infantry. 

Charles  Hughes  Terrot,  D.D.  (1790- 
1872).  Excellent  mathematician.  Rector 
of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  Edinburgh  ; 
elected  Dean,  and  afterwards  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  :  chosen  Primus  in 
succession  to  Bishop  William  Skinner  of 
Aberdeen.  See  Crombie's  "Modern 
Athenians.*'  His  eldest  daughter  accom- 
panied Elorence  Nightingale  to  the  Crimea. 

John  Inglis,  D.D.  (1 763-1834). 
Minister  of  Old  Greyfriars  and  Moderator 
of  General  Assembly.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal originators  of  the  Scottish  Missions 
in  India.  His  youngest  son  became  Lord 
Justice-General. 
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David  Laing,  LL.D.  (1 793-1878).  The 
father  being  the  only  Edinburgh  book- 
seller who  dealt  in  foreign  literature,  David 
travelled  abroad  in  search  of  rare  books. 
The  Bannatyne  Club,  founded  1823,  was 
Laing's  child  ;  he  was  the  first  Secretary, 
and  Scott,  the  President,  presided  every 
year  between  1823  and  1831.  Lock  hart  says 
Laing  was  Scott's  "  kind,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  ally,  lie  was  the  unfailing 
source  and  centre  of  all  sorts  of  merriment 
within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth." 
Laing  had  a  knowledge  of  various  depart- 
ments of  bibliography  (see  "  Peter's 
Letters  ").  He  was  appointed  Librarian  to 
the  Signet  Library.  The  sale  of  his  books 
occupied  thirty-one  days,  and  realised 
upwards  of  ^16,000. 

Anthony  Dunlop  (d.  29th  June,  1828), 
youngest  and  favourite  son  of  Burns's 
gifted  correspondent,  Mrs.  Dunlop  of 
Dunlop.  Burns  spoke  of  him  in  1790  as 
"a  noble,  warm-hearted,  manly  young 
fellow." 

John  Gairdner,  M.D.  (d.  12th  Dec, 
1876).  He,  with  William  Wood,  surgeon, 
aided  the  movement  to  let  medical 
students  get  part  training  from  extra- 
academical  lecturers. 

Lord  Glenlee's  sons  (aged  70  and  23), 
daughters  (aged  83  and  35),  and  cousin 
(William  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  aged  67). 

William  MacGillivray,  LL.D.  (1796- 
1852),  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  His  magnum 
opus  was  "A  History  of  British  Birds"; 
he  was  the  first  scientist  to  classify  birds 
according  to  their  anatomical  structure. 

Charles  Oman  (d.  16th  Aug.,  1825). 
A  native  of  Caithness,  he  served  as  vintner's 
boy  in  the  Star  and  Garter,  the  scene  in 
Writers'  Court  of  the  high  jinks  of  "  Guy 
Mannering."  In  the  walking  match 
between  Hamilton  Bell,  W.S.,  and  Edward 
Innes,  confectioner,  Oman  was  carried  by 
the  former,  a  man  of  great  strength. 

William  Knox  (1789-1825),  poet  and 
journalist.  "  Mortality,"  a  poem  in  "Songs 
of  Israel,"  was  a  favourite  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Scott  considered  *'  The  Lonely 
Hearth"  superior  to  anything  that  Michael 
Bruce  had  written. 


John  Krr,  D.D.  (d.  4th  Oct.,  1886), 
minister,  United  Secession  Church,  Sydney 
Place,  Glasgow.  The  best  of  his  works  is 
"The  Psalms  in  History  and  Biography"; 
a  volume  of  "  Sermons "  ran  through 
thirteen  editions. 

John  Inglis,  Lord  Glencorse  (1810-91), 
youngest  son  of  John  Inglis,  D.D.  As  an 
advocate  he  successfully  defended  Madeline 
Smith,  charged  with  poisoning.  He  was 
installed  Lord  Justice-General  in  1867. 

R.  L.  Stevenson's  grandfather,  uncle, 
father,  and  mother. 

Robert  Pitcairn,  W.S.  (i 793-1855), 
antiquary.  Author  of  "  Criminal  Trials  in 
Scotland."  Scott,  having  read  the  case  of 
M  ure  of  Auchindrane,  founded  a  dramatic 
sketch  on  the  story — "The  Ayrshire 
Tragedy." 

David  Ritchie,  D.D.  (d.  10th  Jan., 
1844,  in  81st  year).  Professor  of  Logic 
for  some  years. 

Isaac  Bayley  of  Manuel  (1 797-1 873), 
married  Marion  Spottiswood,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  George  H.  Baird,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  Edinburgh  University.  Isaac  Bayley 
was  the  cousin  of  Miss  Jobson,  proprietrix 
of  Lochore,  who  was  married  to  the  second 
baronet  of  Abbotsford  (1825).  "Mr. 
Bayley,"  says  Scott,  was  "legal  manager 
of  her  affairs."  Baird  was  one  of  the  two 
ministers  who  officiated  at  Abbotsford 
House  on  the  occasion  of  Scott's  funeral. 
Baird  it  was  who  asked  Burns  to  edit  the 
poems  of  Michael  Bruce  for  the  benefit  of 
Bruce's  aged  mother ;  Burns  approved, 
but  no  such  edition  was  ever  published. 

Richard  Jordan  (d.  8th  Oct.,  191 1, 
aged  3  7).  The  World's  Champion  Draughts 
Player. 

James  Boyd,  LL.D.  ( 1 795-1 856).  House 
Governor  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  after- 
wards a  classical  master  of  the  High 
School.  A  Boyd  Medal  is  presented  "to 
the  dux  of  one  of  the  classes.  There  were 
two  Boyd  Clubs  formed  in  the  Crimea 
during  the  Russian  War. 

David  Bryce,  R.S.A.  ( 1 803-76).  Ablest 
exponent  in  Scotland  of  Baronial  Archi- 
tecture. The  bestof  his  public  buildings  are 
Fettes  College  and  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
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(a)  John  Brown,  D.D.  (1784-1858), 
Broughton  Place  Church.  .The  son  has 
written  the  literary  memorial  of  his  father 
in  "The  Letter  to  John  Cairns,  D.D." 
(Horn  Subsecivcc). 

(6)  John  Brown,  M.D.  (1810-82),  son 
of  John  Brown,  D.D.,  and  author  of  "  Rab 
and  His  Friends."  Among  his  acquaint- 
ances were  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  Thackeray, 
and  Ruskin. 

Lord  Provost  Alexander  Kincaid 
Mackenzie  (t 768-1 83c).  Partner  in  firm 
of  William  Hall  &  Co.,  merchants,  Leith. 
Treasurer  of  Heriot's  Hospital. 

Spens  of  Craigsanquhar.  Nathanael 
Spens,  whose  death  is  recorded  in  1869  at 
the  age  of  64,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel 
Spens  (1 728-1815),  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  The  famous 
Raeburn  of  Dr.  Spens  hangs  in  the 
Archers'  Hall,  and  the  Spens  Medal  was 
instituted  in  his  honour  in  1833. 

(a)  Sir  Uobp:rt  Christison,  Bart., 
M.D.  (1797-188?),  Professor.  Medical 
Adviser  to  the  Crown  in  Scotland.  De- 
clined the  Presidency  of  the  British 
Association. 

(b)  David  Christison,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
(1830-19 1 2),  second  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Christison.  Examined  hill  forts  all  over 
Scotland,  and  made  sketches  and  plans. 
Interested  himself  in  the  Iron  Yetts  of 
Castles  and  in  Churchyard  Memorials. 

(a)  John  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  of  Loch- 
wards  (d.  4th  Jan.,  1837).  At  Edinburgh 
University  he  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  William 
Cullen  and  Dr.  Joseph  Black.  While  he 
was  the  surgeon  at  Mauchline,  his  patients 
included  Robert  Burns  and  Jean  Armour, 
the  former  regarding  him  as  "  my  very 
warm  and  worthy  friend."  Dugald  Stewart 
invited  Burns  and  Mackenzie  together  to 
Catrine,  the  occasion  on  which  the  poet 
" dinner'd  wi'  a  lord";  Mackenzie  was  the 
recipient  of  "The  Lines  on  meeting  with 
Basil  Lord  Daer."  Mackenzie  met  Hugh 
Blair,  D.D.,  on  a  visit  to  Barskimming, 
and,  having  mentioned  Burns's  poems, 
lent  him  a  copy  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition. 
Blair  was  particularly  pleased  with  "The 
Holy  Fair." 


(b)  John  Whitefoord  Mackenzie, 
W.S.  (1 794-1884),  son  of  John  Mackenzie, 
M.D.,  and  named  after  Sir  John  Whitefoord 
of  Ballochmyle.  Clerk  and  Law  Agent  to 
the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs.  An 
enthusiastic  antiquarian.    His  library  was 

j      sold  in  1886,  the  sale  occupying  twenty- 

|      eight  days. 

Andrew  Skene  (d.  2nd  April,  1835, 
aged  51).  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland. 
Cockburn,  who  calls  this  Aberdonian  "a 
natural  and  most  excellent  person,"  com- 
pares his  profile  with  that  of  Dante.  The 
monument  by  Patric  Park,  R.S.A.(i8i  1-55), 
is  probably  the  finest  in  any  Edinburgh 
graveyard.  It  represents  Wisdom  bending 
over  and  soothing  Misfortune,  the  sorrow- 
ing figure  on  each  side  leaning  on  an 
extinguished  torch. 

AN  UNWORTHY  MINISTER  OF 
PETERCULTER. 

Rev.  Alexander  Thomson  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  Deeside  parish  of  Peterculter, 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  on  14th 
April,   1697 ;    and   although    treated  with 
loyalty  and  respect  by  the  parishioners,  almost 
at  once  got  into  hot  water.     His  ignoring  of 
the  friendly  private  advice  of  brother  ministers 
obliged  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  in  the 
following  year  to  animadvert  upon  his  con- 
duct.   Matters  continuing  to  get  worse,  a 
Libel  was  served  upon  him,  at  the  Pres- 
bytery's instance,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Primo.  —  Mr.   Alexander  Thomson  is 
j  guilty  of  scandalous  churlishness  and  inhospi- 
|  tality,  noticed  by  the  Synod  in  anno  1698  ; 
I  evidence,  by  hiding  himself  when  he  saw 
I  strangers  coming  to  his  house,  as  was  then 
j  publicly  reported  ;  and  since  that  he  has 
j  given  further  evidence   of  it,   by  refusing 
j  entertainment  and  lodging,  even  to  such  of 
!  his  acquaintances  as  craved  it  of  him,  and 
I  thereby   exposed   them   to  several  incon- 
|  veniences,     particularly    to     Mr.    \\ "illiam 
!  Carnegie,  who,  having  preached  at  Drumoak 
j  on  a  Sabbath  day  in  winter  last,  came  to 
!  Thomson's   house  expecting  entertainment 
I  and  lodging,  it  being  late,  and  the  night  very 
stormy  and  cold,  yet  he  carried  so  inhumanely 
towards  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
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some  meat  for  his  refreshment  at  the  school- 
master's. 

"  Secundo. — He  is  of  a  most  niggardly  and 
parsimonious  nature,  in  so  much  that,  though 
he  hath  enjoyed  a  good  benefice,  and  got 
good  prices  for  his  victuall  in  the  late  years 
of  dearth,  yet  he  utterly  neglected  to  provide 
himself  of  a  competent  library,  for  which  he 
was  rebuked  by  the  Presbytery  at  the  visita- 
tion of  his  kirk,  15th  September,  1701  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  said  rebuke,  he  con- 
tinued his  said  neglect,  as  appears  by  the 
inventar  of  his  books,  taken  in  October 
thereafter.    .    .  . 

"  Quarto. — He  is  guilty  of  the  unchristian 
neglect  of  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family, 
particularly  since  he  got  that  trouble  in  his 
leg,  having  not  so  much  as  prayer  in  his 
family  from  one  Sabbath  to  another ;  wit- 
nesses Andrew  Ross  and  his  other  servants, 
and  owned  by  himself  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Presbytery,  pretending  that  his  leg 
was  to  be  dressed  at  the  time  when  he  should 
have  had  family  worship/ 

"  He  is  guilty  of  laziness,  sloath,  idleness, 
and  unconcernedness  in  his  ministerial  work, 
to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  ministerie,  as  appeareth  by  his  lying  in 
bed  till  eleven  or  twelve  of  the  clock,  when 
in  perfect  health,  and  by  his  neglect  to  preach 
in  his  house  on  the  Sabbath  for  many  weeks 
together,  since  the  time  he  got  the  wrest  in 
his  ankle,  and  even  of  late  when  he  made 
some  fashion  of  preaching,  yet  he  did  not 
rise  out  of  his  bed,  which  is  in  a  room  which 
cannot  contain  above  thirty  or  forty  persons  ; 
and  when  he  baptised  children,  he  would  not 
so  much  as  get  up  in  his  bed,  but  the  child 
behoved  to  be  laid  upon  ane  cod  (pillow) 
before  him,  while  he  administered  that  sacra- 
ment. And  being  one  night  at  Crathis,  and 
desired  to  pray  in  the  family,  they  complained 
that  it  was  rather  a  mockery  than  prayer:  for 
they  were  not  well  got  to  their  knees  till  he 
ended,  having  uttered  a  few  sentences :  And 
by  his  unedifying  discourses,  particularly  in 
preaching  in  Luke,  ch.  viii.  v. v.  22,  23,  or  a 
paralelle  place,  he  only  showed  what  good  or 
evil  the  wind  did  to  earthly  things,  in  breaking 
down  people's  corns,  biggings,  and  other  like 
effects  of  it.  'hut  spake  nothing  that  was 
spiritually  edifying,  which  occasioned  severals 


to  go  away  laughing,  calling  it  the  "  windy 
preaching  "  to  this  day. 

"  Nono.  —  He  is  guilty  of  superstitious 
observances,  of  frets  and  omens,  saying  that 
he  knew  some  evil  would  befall  him  that  day 
that  he  fell  and  hurt  his  leg,  for  his  right  foot 
shoe  would  not  go  on,  and  he  was  going  to 
burn  it ;  that  he  went  out  without  his  hat, 
and  saw  a  black  man  in  the  sun  ;  that  his 
dog  would  not  follow  him  ;  that  he  met  a 
barefooted  child." 

Finally,  on  6th  October,  1703,  Mr.  Thom- 
son was  deposed  for  lying,  immorality,  and 
negligence.  He  died  in  February,  1  745,  his 
remains  being  interred  in  St.  Nicholas  Grave- 
yard on  1  st  March  following.  [Kirkwork 
Accounts.] 


HOLOGRAPH   LETTER  OF 
MALCOLM  GILLESPIE. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Cooper, 
we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  letter, 
addressed  by  Malcolm  Gillespie,  the  famous 
gauger  of  Skene,  to  Thomas  Burnett,  advocate 
in  Aberdeen,  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Park, 
in  the  parish  of  Drumoak,  asking  sanction 
to  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house  at  Park 
Inn  for  the  officer  of  Excise  of  the  division. 

"Skene  16th  Octr.  1812. 

Sir, 

I  have  taking  the  liberty  of  trubling  you 
with  this  Letter,  from  an  Opinion  that 
the  advantige  araising  therefrom  will  be  an 
objict  worthie  of  encuragement  —  It  is 
respecting  a  proper  residence  for  the 
Officer  of  Excise  in  this  Division  and  the 
proper  place  fixed  on  for  the  residence  is 
at  John  Rodgers,  Park  Inn  it  being  about 
the  center  of  the  Division  and  were  the 
officer  to  be  accomodated  there  from  the 
nature  of  a  Cuntrey  Charge  as  all  the 
pepole  in  the  Division  will  have  Occasion 
to  meet  frequently  there  to  settle  busness 
with  the  officer  it  would  be  of  great 
advantige  to  Rodgers  as  a  publice  Keeper. 
I  may  seafly  say  from  Thirty  to  Forty 
pounds  yearly,  besides  the  Rent  for  the 
small  house  he  frits  up  for  the  officer. 
I  called  on  Rodgers  yesterday,  and  he 
agreed  to  bild  a  small  house  at  the  west 
end  of  his  dwelling  house  leving  a  lairge 
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open  of  a  geat  way  for  an  entrey  to  the 
back  houses,  to  be  keeped  in  stright  line 
with  the  frunt  of  the  main  house— at 
parting  with  Rodgers  evrey  thing  was 
agreed  upon,  provided  it  meet  with  your 
approbation,  from  the  advantiges  that 
Rodgers  will  have  by  this  objict  in  vew. 
I  trust  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
comply  with  this  proposuals  by  writing 
Rodgers  befor  Monday  first,  as  I  mentioned 
that  I  would  call  on  him  that  day. 

I  have  the  honoure  to  be  Sir  your  mst 
obt  Servent  MAL :  GILLESPIE,  Ex: 
Officer." 

The  handwriting  is  good :  but  the  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  etc.,  are  defective. 

Service  Books  of  Old  Machar  Cath- 
edral, Etc. — Rev.  Bruce  McEwen,  B.I)., 
D.Phil.,  minister  of  the  first  charge  of  Old 
Machar,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  upon 
the  above  subject  on  ioth  ult.  For  notes 
thereon  see  Aberdeen  Press  and  Journal, 
April  11,  p.  6. 

Fostering  Accomplishments  of  Aber- 
donians. — In  November,  1836,  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  Miss  E.  Robertson  advertise  in  the 
Aberdeen  Journal  that  they  are  in  course  of 
arranging  a  class  for  forming  manners, 
address,  etc.,  of  young  gentlemen  ! 

Keith  Family.— In  the  "Laing  Charters," 
page  683,  we  meet  with  the  following  infor- 
mation which  supplements  our  knowledge 
of  this  family.  "1696  — 17th  March— Tack 
by  William  [9th]  Earl  Marischall,  to  Lieut- 
Colonel  Robert  Keith,  for  life,  of  the  lands 
and  teinds  of  Craig  of  Garvock,  in  the 
barony  and  parish  of  Garvock,  and  sheriffdom 
of  Kincardine,  in  consideration  of  former 
tacks  granted  to  the  deceased  Robert  Keith, 
father  of  the  grantee — all  former  tack  duties 
being  discharged  —  for  the  yearly  tack-duty 
of  twenty  merks  from  Whitsunday,  1696. 
Dated  at  Inverugie,  25th  March,  1696. 
Witnesses :  John  Urquhart  of  Meldrum, 
Sir  John  Byres  of  Cottes,  Sir  James  Keith 
of  Powburn,  baronet,  and  others.-' 

William,  9th  Earl  Marischal,  was  tin- 
father  of  George,  tenth  and  last  Earl.  His 
career  is  well  known  to  students. 

R.  Murdoch  Lawrance. 


CLOSE  OF 
" SCOTTISH  NOTES  AND  QUERIES," 
First  and  Second  Series. 

None  regretted  the  demise  of  the  former 
S.  JV.  cr3  Q.  more  than  its  contributors. 
Under  the  genial  editorship  of  Mr.  John 
Bulloch  they  formed  a  friendly  company  that 
were  loth  to  be  parted.  The  following 
excerpts  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  Bulloch 
to  one  of  his  regular  correspondents  will 
show  with  what  reluctance  he  relinquished 
the  work  that  had  so  profitably  engaged  his 
attention  for  a  score  of  years. 

nth  May,  1907. 
"I  have  just  put  your  article  into  the 
printer's  hands,  but  1  am  very  sorry  to  say 
that  so  far  as  1  can  see  the  current  issue 
will  be  the  last.  My  Vale  as  editor  is 
written  although  not  yet  printed,  and  you 
will  be  anxious  to  know  the  reason  why. 

.S.  N.  cV  Q.  has  been  in  three  different 
printers'  hands,  and  they  all  profess  to  have 
lost  money  by  it,  and  in  one  case  we  had 
to  subsidise  him.  We  cannot  go  on  on 
these  lines  any  longer  after  twenty  years. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  my  own 
health,  which  I  regret  to  say  has  been 
seriously  impaired  by  an  unfortunate 
accident.  .  .  I  am  sorry  to  break  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  years,  but  have  no 
choice." 

24th  May,  1907. 
"  I  hasten  to  say  that  S.  N.  6°  Q.  is  to  go 

on." 

23rd  August,  1907. 
"  No  decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to 
S.  N.  &  Q." 

8th  October,  1907. 
"Just  a  line  to  confirm  the  closure  of 
S.  JV.  cV  Q.  " 

The  last  number  issued  was  that  for  June 
1907.  Vol.  YI1I,  2nd  Series,  No.  12.  It 
contained  an  intimation  that  the  price  was  to 
be  raised.  No  subsequent  indication  was 
given  that  the  actual  end  had  come. 

William  Glasgow. 
— '  — * — ■  

Faroe h arson  of  Invercauld. — A  full 
page  coloured  cartoon  lithograph  by  G. 
Tissot,  entitled  "The  Queen's  Eandlord," 
appears  in  Vanity  /-a//;  26th  August,  1876. 
Tlie  text  states  thai  the  "ladies  have 
always  admired  him." — B. 
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Aberdeen's  First  Jew. — The  appearance 
of  what  may  be  the  first  Jew  in  Aberdeen 
is  recorded  by  Principal  John  Row 
i  Ser.,  vii,  122): — "Mr.  Paul  Shalitti,  a  Jew, 
a  Rabbin,  a  preacher,  came  to  Aberdeen  about 
the  beginning  of  Aprile,  1669,  professing  to 
teach  Hebrew  and  the  oriental!,  languages  :  j 
convert  from  Jud.tisme  about  six  yeares  ago/'  i 
Moses  Scialitti,  for  that  was  his  real  name,  is 
quite  a  notable  in  Anglo-Jewry,  though  he  is 
not  in  the  "Jewish  Encyclopaedia."    He  was  j 
baptised  a  Christian  in  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster,  June  14,  1663,  by  Dr.  Warmestre, 
Dean  of  Worcester,  with  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
and   Dr.  Samuel  Collins,  physician,  as  his  I 
godfathers,  and  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
as  his  godmother.     He  took  the  Christian 
name  of  "Paul  Co'Iend."    Scialitti  told  the 
Story  of  his  conversion  —  unfortunately  on  j 
theological  and  not  biographical  lines — in  a  j 
curious  pamphlet  entitled  : — 

A  letter  written  to  the  Jews.  By  Rabbi 
Moses  Scialitti ;  a  Jew  of  Florence,  baptised 
June  14,  1663,  declaring  the  reasons  of 
his  conversion,  and  exhorting  them  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.  London, 
printed  1663. 

This  pamphlet  (4to.  pp.  [iv]  -4-  39  -h  fi]  ) 
appeared  also  in  Italian  with  the  English 
version  opposite,  under  the  title: — 

"Lettra  scritta  all'  Hebrei."— Da  Rabbi 
Moise  Scialitti,  Hebreo.  di  Firenze  ;  bat-  ! 
tezzato,  alii  14  di  Giug,  1663,  dimstrando 
la  raggione  della  sua  ,  coymersione  esort-  1 
andoli  ad'  abracciare  la  fede  Cristiana.  j 
Stampata  in  Londra,  1663. 

Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  perhaps  the  greatest 
expert  on  Anglo-Jewish  history,  tells  me  he 
knows  a  lot  about  Scialitti.  and  asks  whether  1 
he  died  in  Aberdeen.  I  wonder  how  he 
got  there,  and,  having  got  there,  how  he  was 
.received,  J.M.B. 

[Both  sympathy  and  financial  assistance 
Seem   to  have   been  extended   to  Scialitti. 
In  the  "Records  of  the  Exercise  of  Alford,"  j 
p.  141,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Synod  of  | 
Aberdeen  "  ordered  that  he  should  have  a  no 
collectione  furth    of  evri*>   parish   c'*v.:vh,""  * 
within  the  diocese. — Eu.J 


Further  Notes  on  Meae  Mobs.  —  A 
lady  who  read  my  note  regarding  the  Meal 
Mob  at  Fraserburgh  (No.  4,  p.  54),  informs 
me  that  there  were  similar  scenes  enacted  in 
Broughty  Ferry  during  those  exciting  times. 
This  lad\',  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
interviewing  the  other  afternoon,  gave  me  a 
graphic  description  of  one  of  the  scenes,  in 
which  her  own  grandmother  took  an  active 
part.  A  rumour  had  got  abroad  that  a  boat 
had  been  moored  at  the  "Crook,"  in  order 
to  ship  some  grain  for  a  foreign  port.  There 
was  then  no  pier  at  Broughty,  and  the 
ki  Crook  "  was  a  mooring-place  for  small  craft, 
lying  opposite  what  is  now  known  as  Beach 
Crescent.  The  moment  this  rumour  got 
about,  all  the  women  round  the  fisher  doors 
banded  themselves  together,  and,  headed  by 
this  lady's  grandmother,  who  flourished  a 
fearsome-looking  hatchet,  led  the  way  to  the 
"  Crook."  When  they  gained  the  place,  they 
discovered  that  the  dire  report  was  only  too 
correct,  as  a  cart  containing  the  precious 
grain  had  just  arrived  for  shipment.  The 
"lady  of  the  hatchet,"  realising  the  import- 
ance of  immediate  action,  and  still  flourishing 
her  axe,  boldly  seized  the  horse's  head  and 
quickly  turned  it  round  facing  the  way  it  had 
come,  while  the  man  in  charge,  doubtless 
concerned  for  his  own  safety,  made  no 
resistance,  and  the  fair  Amazons  of  Broughty 
willingly  gave  the  man,  with  his  cart-load  of 
food  stuff,  a  "Scotch  convoy  "  until  they  were 
well  out  of  town.  This  same  lady-leader  had 
evidently  been  a  woman  of  both  mettle  and 
resource,  since  she  is  also  reported  to  have 
concealed  two-  of  her  sons,  who  were  wanted 
for  the  Press  Gang.  This  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  secret  chamber  in  the  wall  of 
a  small  attic-bedroom,  and  I  may  state 
that  this  secret  chamber  remains  to  this  day. 
The  boys  were  here  kept  in  concealment  for 
about  a  month.  On  a  later  occasion  another 
son  was  in  the  same  tlx.  but  his  father  was 
firmly  told  that  he  must  either  give  up  his 
son,  provide  a  substitute,  or  p?y  a  fine  of 
twentv  pounds.  The  father  however,  elected 
to  L  ible  the  ;u  -ley,  a.xi  'paid  his  twenty 
pounds.  E.  G.  H. 
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Schools  in  Country  Districts. — In 
17 1 7,  the  school  roof  of  the  parish  of  Grange 
was  so  bad  that  the  scholars  could  not  stay 
because  of  the  rain,  and  the  Kirk  Session 
ordered  every  scholar  to  bring  some  straw  to 
thatch  the  school,  but  straw  was  so  scarce  that 
parents  were  unable  to  supply  it,  therefore  only 
half  of  their  school  could  be  covered. 

Lord  Adam  Gordon  in  America. — 
While  Colonel  of  the  66th  Foot,  Lord  Adam 
Gordon  spent  some  time  in  America  (1764- 
65).  While  there  he  lived  at  Morven,  the 
Stockton  homestead  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  and  also  at  Johnson  Hall,  Johnstown, 
New  York.  Leaving  New  York  on  the 
"Harriett"  (Oct.  13,  1765),  he  brought  with 
him  his  host  Sir  William  Johnson's  son,  the 
future  Sir  John  (1 742-1830),  who  called  his 
son,  the  3rd  baronet,  Adam  Gordon  Johnston 
(1781-1843).  A  full  account  of  the  Johnson 
and  Stockton  homesteads  is  given  in  "More 
Colonial  Homesteads,''  by  Marion  Harland 
(1893),  who  refers  to  Sir  Adam,  calling  him 
(page  29)  a  "Scotch  Peer."  J.M.B. 

A  Rare  Scots  Novel.  —  The  first 
catalogue  of  Mr.  Frank  E.  Bastian,  who 
was  just  entering  the  ancient  calling  of  book- 
selling, at  Shooter's  Hill  Road,  Blackheath, 
contains  a  rare  item,  not  in  the  British 
Museum  :  —  "  The  Scotch  Marine,  or  Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  Celestina,"  a  young  Lady  who, 
secretly  deserting  her  family,  spent  two  years 
in  strict  amity,  as  a  man,  with  her  beloved 
Castor,  containing  a  relation  of  their  various 
Fortunes  .  .  .  her  Marriage  with  Cario, 
in  New  England,  their  Adventures  and 
Return  to  Scotland,  etc.,J#/\s7  editio?i,  2  vols, 
in  one,  thk.  sm.  8vo.  n.d.  (circa  1750),  ^2  2s. 

REVIEWS. 
Mirrors  of  Memory.    By  the  Rev.  John 

Stirton,  B.D.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Minister  of 

Crathie.    Milne  St  Hutchison,  Aberdeen. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  5s.  net. 

This  highly  attractive  work,  whilst  dealing 
largely  with  individuals  and  events  which 
came  under  the  personal  purview  of  the 
author,  records  many  outstanding  apposite 
features  of  the  Scottish  olden  time  deserving 
of  wide  publicity.  The  opening  chapter  tells 
about  the  castle  of  Dupplin — the  family  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull — which  for  a  time 


was  tenanted  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Dudley,  who  were  deservedly  esteemed. 
Under  St.  Andrews,  an  account  is  given  of 
its  University,  professors,  ministers,  anti- 
quities, attractions,  and  students'  customs 
and  diversions.  Glasgow  is  treated  some- 
what similarly,  with  notes  upon  its  Cathedral, 
and  Kentigern  its  patron  saint.  MuthiH,  with 
its  redoubtable  minister  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Rankin,  and  its  leading  scenic  features  and 
surrounding  attractions,  receive  loving  por- 
trayal. A  fine  picture  is  drawn  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Giles',  Edinburgh,  and  of  its 
outstanding  incumbent,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Cameron  Lees,  under  whom  the  author  acted 
as  an  assistant  for  five  and  a-half  years.  The 
notes  upon  the  leading  ministers  of  the 
Church  whom  he  met  there  are  of  arresting 
attention.  From  St.  Giles*  he  became  parish 
minister  of  Corsock,  on  the  Urr,  and  his 
experiences,  with  the  impressions  formed,  are 
told  under  the  chapter  Galloway.  At  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  he  accepted  trans- 
lation to  Glamis,  and  much  of  interest  is 
told  of  its  people  and  massive  old  castle,  so 
long  associated  with  the  noble  family  of 
Strathmore.  The  descriptions  of  the  heroic 
and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  Earl  Patrick  to 
clear  himself  and  his  estate  of  the  heavy 
incubus  of  debt  which  had  been  incurred  by 
his  predecessors  in  the  wars  of  the  country, 
the  successful  scheme  initiated  by  the  present 
Countess  to  awaken  the  latent  artistic  talents 
of  the  parishioners,  and  characteristics  in  the 
early  career  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Lyon— now 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  York— are  of 
absorbing  interest.  Under  the  title,  The 
Call  of  the  Mountains,  is  given  the  bewitching 
detail  of  a  record  climb  of  Ben  Macdhui  and 
Cairngorm,  in  one  day,  by  the  late  Rev. 
James  Kirk,  M.C,  M.A.,  who  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Stirton.  Humorous 
anecdotes  and  sallies  intersperse  the  work, 
the  edition  of  which  is  limited. 

A  Shakespeare  Dictionary.     By  Arthur 
E.  Baker,  Borough  Librarian,  Taunton. 

Lovers  of  the  Drama  welcome  this  useful 
and  carefully  compiled  Dictionary,  towards 
the  preparation  of  which  Mr.  Baker  must 
have  devoted  assiduous  labour.  No  admirer 
of  Shakespeare  should  be  without  a  copy. 
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Queries. 

53.  Name  of  Composer  of  Poem 
Wanted. — Can  any  reader  say  who  wrote 
the  poem  written  in  the  style  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  which  begins  as  follows : — 

'•Waukea,  my  brethren,  we're  in  the  thaw  o'  time 
Our  bleak  I  )ecerhber  wears  awa', 
An'  wi'  it  a'  oor  warfcs,  oor  dreams,  oorsels, 
Feckless  as  a  robin's  fitprints  in  the  sna'." 

It  contains  the  following  verses  : —  - 

"There,  far  the  bickerin'  burnie  mocks  the  briar 
Young  Baubie  bleached  her  shift  at  Beltane  fire, 
Syne  slippt'  the  tinuuers  ere  the  here  was  ripe 
Some  ither  gate  to  seek  her  heart's  desire. 

Sae  mony  days,  sae  mony  nichts,  we  keep 
The  cruisie  burnin'.    Sup  oor  brochan,  sleep. 
An",  fats  the  hinner  en'  ?    Tuppence  o'  flo'ers, 
A  few  saut  tears,  An'  silence  sax  feet  deep. 

J.  F.  T. 

54.  Carved  Stone  at  Old  Machar. — 
Above  the  gateway  of  Old-  Machar  Church- 
yard, opening  into  the  "east  part  of  the 
Chanonry,  there  is  a  carved  stone  inserted 
showing  a  star  in  relief.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  verbal  tradition  that  it  was  put  there  to 
mark  the  place  where  part  of  the  dismembered 
remains  of  William  Wallace  was  affixed  after 
his  execution  ?— T.R.G. 

55.  Francis  Leslie,  Sculptor. — I  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  detailed  account 
of  the  two  Sculptors  Brodie,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  possibly  a  reader  might 
be  able  to  give  some  particulars  concerning 
another  Scots  Sculptor,  Francis  Leslie.  I 
believe  he  belonged  to  Glasgow,  as  some  of 
his  work  is  to  be  seen  there. — Mrs.  George 
Miller,  267  Pleasant  St.,  Canton,  Mass. 

56.  Moor  of  Tannach,  Wick. — I  under- 
stand that  a  fierce  clan  battle  was  fought 
here.  Particulars  of  same  would  be 
esteemed. — A.  B. 

57.  Torphichen  Preceptory  and 
Church. — Brief  particulars  would  oblige. 

R. 

5S.  Family  of  Anderson  of  Linkwood, 
Elgin. — In  what  published  work  might  I 
be  able  to  see  particulars  regarding  this  old 
family  B—W.  Smith. 


59.  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen, 
sometime  M.P. — What  is  known  as  to  the 
career  of  this  gentleman?  What  constituency 
did  he  represent,  and  when  ? — W.  Roy. 

00.  Meaning  of  terms  "  Schute,  Haill, 
Draw,  Pv,  and  Pa  ill  — In  charter  3337, 
Reg.  Mag. Sig., vol.  1424-15  13,  there  is  confirm- 
ation of  a  sale  of  fishings  upon  part  of  the  Tay, 
with  the  power  commonly  (called)  the  "schute, 
haill,  draw,  py,  and  paill."  What  do  these 
words  mean?  Schute  seems  to  imply  to 
shoot  the  net,  haill  to  haul  it  in,  or  to  draw 
or  take  the  fish  out  of  the  net,  but  what  "  py 
and  paill "  signify.  1  cannot  even  conjecture. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  "  haillin  "  is 
still  in  use  for  the  place  where  the  net  is 
hauled  in. — W.  Barclay. 

01.  Family  of  Ord  of  Findochty.— I 
am  anxious  to  secure  genealogical  particulars 
regarding  this  old  family,  and  I  should  also 
be  pleased  to  learn  authoritatively  when  their 
old  house  or  castle  of  Findochty  ceased  to 
be  inhabited.— R. 

0*2.  Portsoy. — I  understand  that  this 
Banffshire  town  is  an  old  burgh  of  barony. 
When,  and  by  whom,  was  it  so  created,  and 
who  was  the  superior  at  the  time  ? — R. 

03.  Meaning  of  terms  "Cutt  and 
Dry." — In  a  merchant's  ledger,  dated  at  Perth, 
1 660- 1 673,  there  is  mention  in  many  of  the 
accounts  of  an  article  called  "Cutt  and  Dry," 
as  for  example : —  £    s>  D> 

A  quarter  pd.  Cutt  and  Dry  00  c6  00 
A  pd.  Cutt  and  Dry  oi   04  00 

WThat  was  "  Cutt  and  Dry  "  ?  I  think  it  was 
a  kind  of  snuff,  but  that  may  be  quite 
wrong. — W.  Barclay. 

04.  Jacobites  transported  after  the 
'Forty-five. — In  a  book  entitled  "Jacobite 
Gleanings,"  by  J.  MacBeth  Forbes.  1903,  a 
list  is  given  of  150  Jacobite  prisoners  trans- 
ported on  board  the  "Veteran"  from  Liver- 
pool. This  ship  was  captured  by  a  French 
privateer,  the  "  Diamond,"'  and  carried  into 
Martinique.  It  is  stated  that  the  fate  of 
these  prisoners — whom  the  French  Govern- 
ment refused  to  give  up  at  the  peace  of 
174S — is  unknown,  but  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  they  returned  to  their  native  land  in 
happier  times.  Can  any  reader  shed  light  on 
their  ultimate  fate? — N.  Shaw,  Canton,  China. 
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Hnswers. 

15.  The  Old  Village  of  Mathers, 
Kincardineshire  (p.  31). — Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
in  descanting  upon  the  coast  of  St.  Cyrus  and 
district,  records  that  an  illustration  was 
afforded  of  the  effect  of  promontories  in 
protecting  a  line  of  low  shore.  The  village 
of  Mathers,  two  miles  south  of  Johnshaven, 
was  built  on  an  ancient  shingle  beach, 
protected  by  a  projecting  ledge  of  limestone 
rock.  This  was  quarried  for  lime  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  sea  broke  through,  and, 
in  1795,  carried  away  the  whole  village  in 
one  night,  and  penetrated  150  yards  inland, 
where  it  has  maintained  its  ground  ever  since, 
the  new  village  having  been  built  further 
inland  on  the  new  shore. — I). 

16.  Family  of  Jo  ass  of  Colleonard, 
Banffshire  (p  31). — In  1 706,  Master  William 
Joass  of  Colleonard  was  a  J.  P.  for  the  County. 
In  1 7 16,  John  Joass  of  Colleonard  was  a 
Sheriff  Depute  for  Banffshire.  Possibly 
Alexander  Joass,  M.  A.,  schoolmaster, 
Boyndie,  who  died  9th  Feb.,  1831,  aged  75, 
may  have  been  a  descendant. — R. 

A.B.  may  profitably  consult  "  Records  of 
the  County  of  Banff,  1660- 1760,"  issued  by 
the  New  Spalding  Club  last  year.  —  R. 
Murdoch  Lawrance. 

31.  Kilchrist,  Ross-shire  (pp.  45,  64). — 
Correspondents  who  wish  to  see  the  other  side 
of  the  Mackenzie  v.  Macdonell  story,  should 
read  "  A  Modern  Raid  in  Glengarry  and 
Glenmorriston,"  contributed  to  the  '"Trans- 
actions" of  the  Gaelic  Society  of  Inverness 
(XV,  11 — 34)  by  the  late  Kenneth 
MacDonald,  Town  Clerk. — P.  J.  Anderson. 

The  Aberdeen  Music  Society  (p. 
60). — See  Thorn's  "  History  of  Aberdeen," 
I,  p.  199.— W. 

-to.  Rubislaw  Mansion  House,  Aber- 
deen (p.  60). — This  old  mansion  house  was 
demolished  in  1886.  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  house  No.  50  Queen's  Road,  built  by 
the  lnte  Mr.  John  Morgan,  buil  ier.  anJ 
occupied  bv  him  for  st-ve  ?»l  v<*nr<  '!'!-..  r/rx 
hou.se  was  built  0.1 1  the  L\av.i  sit  •  »>i  :.u  i,ld 
one,    and    Mr.    Morgan    entered    into  its 


possession  in  "Jubilee"  week,    1887  (see 
"Aberdeen  in  Bygone  Days,"  1910).  James 
Skene,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was 
proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Rubislaw,  from 
1 79 1  till  his  death  in  1864.    It  may  be  pre- 
•  sumed  that  lie  occupied  the  old  mansion 
I  house,  at  least  occasionally,  though  he  resided 
j  principally  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  In  very  on 
I  Feughside  which  he  bought  in  1807.  At 
j  any  rate,  having  an  artistic  and  accurate 
!  faculty  of  sketching,  he  drew  a  picture  of 
j  the  old  house,  a   reproduction  of  which 
appears  in  the  New  Spalding  Club  volume  of 
"  Memorials  of  the  Family  of  Skene  of 
Skene."— R.  A. 

Rubislaw  House  was  removed  by  the  late 
John  Morgan,  builder,  and  he  erected  a 
house  for  himself  on  the  site  of  it,  on  the 
line  of  Queen's  Road,  west  of  Spade-Mill 

i  Road.— W. 

! 

•46.  Trinity  Hospital  Doorway  (p.  61). 
— This  doorway,  "  of  ornate  design,"  was 
removed  when  the  new  Trinity  Hall,  at  the 
south-east  end  of  Union  Bridge,  was  erected 
in  1846,  and  it  was  built  into  the  wall  on  the 
Lower  Denburn  side.  A  re-arrangement  of 
the  basement  premises  several  years  ago, 
however,  necessitated  its  demolition,  the 
inscribed  scroll  work  above  the  doorway  only 
being  retained,  and  this  now  adorns  the  stair- 
case of  the  Hall.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows : — 

to  ye  glokie  of  god 
And  comfort  of  the  Poore 
This  Hows  was  given 

TO  THE  CRAFTS  BY   MR.  YVtLLIAM 

Guild,  Uoctour  of  Divinitie 
Minister  of  Abd  :  1633. 

(See  "Aberdeen  in  Byegone  Days"). — R.A. 

49.  Dr.  Johnson's  "  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland"  (p.  61).—- 
In  the  Literary  Times  for  April  19 19,  a  full 
discussion  of  the  differences  found  in  some 
copies  of  the  1775  edition  proves  conclusively 
that  the  work  had  been  put  to  press,  at  least 
a  second  time  during  that  year. — W. 


Printed ••ami  Pvh'.Ubtrd  by  M.v.v  •  it  Mr  •:-:<  s  Win.! 
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ABERDEEN,  JUNE,  1923. 

OBITUARY. 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  passing 
hence,  during  the  past  month,  of  no  fewer 
than  three  of  our  prominent  subscribers  — 

(1)  Rev.  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  C.H., 
M.A.,  LL.I).,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire, 
well  known  as  the  versatile  editor  of  the 
British  Weekly,  Bookman,  Expositor,  etc.  ; 

(2)  Rev.  David  Ritchie  Key,  M.A.,  a  native 
of  Arbroath,  the  esteemed  minister  of  St. 
Nicholas  U.F.  Church,  Aberdeen;  and  (3) 
Mr.  Charles  Michie,  C.B.E.,  who  rendered 
efficient  service  to  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  War  Pensions  and  Disable- 
ment Relief  departments.  He  had  a  keen 
and  discriminating  taste  for  genealogy,  and 
accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  data  connected 
with  northern  Scottish  families. 


HUNTLY  CASTLE. 

Our  illustration  for  this  month  is  that  of 
the  venerable  ruin  of  the  Gordon  family, 
from  a  photo,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works, 
obligingly  placed  at  our  disposal  through  the 
kind  intervention  of  Mr.  J.  Graham  Callander 
and  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Simpson.  The  latter 
delivered  a  highly  informative  lecture  on  the 
"  Architectural  History  of  the  Castle,"  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and 
an  account  of  it  appears  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings" of  that  body — Vol.  VIII,  Fifth 
Series,  pp.  134-63. 

An  interesting  history  of  the  old  Scottish 
Royal  Castle  of  Kildrummy,  and  of  the 
excavations  recently  carried  out  on  the  ruins, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Simpson,  is  in  the  course 
of  being  printed  for  publication.  The  edition 
is  being  restricted. 


VEERE- 


A  DEAD  CITY. 
IV. 


The  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Staple 
Contract  implied  that  no  staple  goods  from 
Scotland  for  the  Low  Countries  could  be 
landed  at  any  port  in  Holland  except  Veere. 
In  later  years  complaints  of  breach  of  the 
Contract  were  numerous,  and  the  Convention 
had  often  to  legislate  and  to  enact  severe 
penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish 
merchants  complained  of  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Veere,  one 
complaint  being  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
cellarage  for  their  wine  and  beer,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  relations  between  the  Nation  and 
the  authorities  seem  to  have  been  fairly  satis- 
factory, for  Veere,  to  which  the  trade  meant 
so  much,  had  every  inducement  to  meet  the 
Scottish  demands.  And  with  the  town  of 
Aberdeen  those  relations  seem  to  have  been 
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very  cordial,  for  in  1748  its  Magistrates  con- 
ferred the  freedom  of  the  city  upon  the  bur- 
gomaster of  Veere  for,  among  other  things, 
his  kindness  to  the  Scots  people  residing  in 
Zealand  and  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  and 
a  similar  honour  was  conferred  upon  James 
Stewart,  the  conservator,  "for  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  city  and  its 
trading  community." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  trade  with  London,  Newcastle,  and 
other  English  ports  was  rapidly  growing,  and 
a  flourishing  trade  was  developing  with  the 
American  Colonies,  and  in  particular  with 
Virginia.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  send 
to  the  Continent  for  the  manufactured  goods 
or  artistic  articles,  when  they  could  be  got 
better  and  nearer  to  hand.  Even  the  mer- 
chants of  Aberdeen  ceased  to  cure  the  sal- 
mon for  export  to  the  Continent.  They 
preserved  them  in  ice,  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  instituted  a 
service  of  transport  to  London  by  means  of 
the  famous  Salmon  Smacks.  But,  although 
Aberdeen,  with  a  tenacity  which  one  of 
the  conservators  described  as  "  headiness " 
and  "  obstinacy "  remained  loyal,  the  trade 
between  Scotland  and  Veere  became  negli- 
gible. By  the  later  Staple  Contracts,  Veere 
was  bound  in  war  time  to  provide  convoys 
for  the  Scottish  ships,  and  when  complaints 
were  made  by  Veere  that  the  trade  was  being 
diverted,  the  excuse  given  by  the  burghs  was 
that  convoys  were  not  being  sent.  Veere 
replied  that  this  excuse  had  no  foundation  in 
fact,  and  witnessed  a  case  where,  in  17 18,  a 
Dutch  man-of-war  had  been  sent  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  and  had  waited  there  several  weeks 
for  the  Scottish  vessels,  which,  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  ultimately  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  an  English  convoy  and 
sailed  for  Rotterdam,  leaving  the  Dutch  ships 
to  return  to  Veere  with  three  small  barques 
only.  Although  in  Scotland  after  the  '45 
commerce  vastly  improved,  the  conviction 
was  growing  that  the  Staple  was  an  anachron- 
ism. And  the  connection  gradually  weak- 
ened until  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the 
French  and  the  establishment  of  the  Batavian 
Republic  in  1795,  when  the  Staple  system 
came  to  an  end,  its  principles  being  entirely 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  French  Repub- 


i 

I  lie,  whose  motto  was  *'  Liberty,  Equality, 
j  Fraternity."  And  the  end  of  the  long  story 
I  was  almost  ignominious.  The  Scottish  Nation 
j  received  a  month's  notice  to  quit,  other- 
:  wise  they  were  to  consider  themselves  as 
I  subjects  of  the  Republic  !  This  was  summary 

notice,  indeed,  for  a  connection  which  had  I 
!  subsisted  for  three  hundred  years.    Aberdeen  j 
j  had  been  very  loyal  and  in  the  later  years, 
'  with  its  own  expanding  trade,  it  had  exported 
I  to  Veere  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
j  goods,  chiefly  plaiding,  hngrams,  serges,  and  I 
j  worsted  stockings.     It  was  more  loyal  than  j 
j  some  of  the  other  burghs,  and,  in  the  circum-  ; 
!  stances,  it  was  not  inappropriate  that  the  last 
I  of  the  Scottish  pastors  at  Campvere,  the 
I  Rev.  James  Likly*,  should  ultimately  find  a 
I  resting  place  at  Oldmeldrum,  in  Aberdeen- 
I  shire,  to  which  charge  he  had  received  a  call; 
j  and  some  may  remember  the  appearance  \ 
i  before  the  General  Assembly  a  good  many  \ 
I  years  ago  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Frater,  son  of  a 
i  former   Chamberlain- Depute    of  Aberdeen, 
j  who  was  then  minister  of  the  Scots  Church  at 
i  Middleburg.     He  put  forward  the  claim  that 
1  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  as 
j  pastor  at  Middleburg,  and  as  in  right  of  the  j 
;  privileges  of  old  vested  in  the  minister  of  the  I 
j  Scottish  Church  at  Campvere,  but  the  claim  < 
j  was  disallowed. 

j      And  so  ended  a  picturesque  passage  in  the 
i  commercial  history  of  Scotland  and  Aber- 
:  deen.     Aberdeen  continued  to  flourish,  but 
what  about  Veere?    The  prosperity  of  that 
town  was  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  Staple  port  for  the  Scottish  trade.  It 
\  had  no  natural  advantages  enabling  it  to 
i  compete  with  the  great  shipping  ports  of 
j  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  and  when  the  Scot- 
!  tish  connection  ceased,  commerce  departed 
and  decay  took  hold  of  the  town.  During 
:  the  French  wars  the  Great  Church — a  magni- 


*  An  earlier  incumbent  of  the  Scottish  Church  at 
Campvere  was  the  Rev.  William  Spang,  author  of 
Historia  Motttitm,  a  work  dealing  in  considerable 
detail  with  the  Covenanting  .struggle  in  Scotland. 
Another  interesting  fact  is,  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Rev.  John  Home,  author 
of  The  Douglas,  who  was  ostracised  for  the  heinous 
sin  of  writing  a  Play,  was  compensated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  by  receiving  the  then  sinecure 
appointment  of  Conservator  of  the  Scottish  Privileges 
at  Campvere, 
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ficent  structure  dating  from  the  fourteenth 
century — was  occupied  as  a  military  hospital, 
and  soon  reduced  internally  to  a  state  of 
complete  disrepair.  In  its  days  of  great- 
ness Veere  covered  a  considerable  area ;  and 
although  never  a  very  large  town,  in  com- 
parison with  such  cities  as  Antwerp,  it  is 
said  to  have  had  a  population  of  some 
20,000,  although  estimates  of  the  population 
of  cities  in  ancient  times  are  very  unreliable. 
The  present  town — or  rather  village — is  con- 
fined within  a  very  circumscribed  area.  The 
population — at  most  about  500  or  600 — is 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  if  you 
visit  the  place  to-day  you  feel  that  you  are 
entering  a  dead  city.  But  it  is  interesting 
and  picturesque  in  its  decay.  The  Scottish 
Church  does  not  exist,  but  its  beautiful  Com- 
munion Cups  are  now  preserved  in  Manches- 
ter Cathedral.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
Scottish  House  or  Conciergerie  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  is  now  the  private  property 
of  a  London  lady,  who  lives  during  the  sum- 
mer months  at  Veere.  She  has  fitted  up 
several  of  the  rooms  as  a  museum,  full  of  old 
prints,  models  of  ancient  ships,  and  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  ancient  glories  of  Veere, 
and  at  her  special  desire  I  recently  sent  to 
be  added  to  the  collection  a  print  of  the 
Coat-of-Arms  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  In 
cutting  the  canal  from  Flushing  to  Middle- 
burg,  it  was  decided  to  continue  it  to  Veere, 
in  the  hope  that  this  might  revive  the  trade 
of  that  town,  but  the  result  has  been  absol- 
utely fruitless.  With  its  Great  Church  tower- 
ing above  all,  and  the  quaint  fourteenth 
century  Town  House,  with  a  golden  ship  on 
the  spire — emblem  of  its  former  maritime 
greatness — and  the  few  narrow  streets  of 
houses,  with  scarcely  a  shop,  you  feel  that 
this  is  the  home  of  the  artist  and  the  anti- 
quary, and  you  think  of  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs. 


Cost  of  Paupers'  Burials. — In  1S30, 
the  burial  of  a  pauper  in  a  certain  town  in 
Scotland  cost  about  12s. — Coffin,  6s.,  bottle 
of  whisky,  is.  6d.,  to  drink  at  the  "lifting," 
with  a  loaf  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  3s.  or 
4s.  for  a  grave. — Chambers's  "  Book  of  Scot- 
land." 


THE  PATRON  SAINTS  OF  SCOTLAND, 

WITH  DEDICATIONS. 
I. 

For  want  of  access  to  the  proper  records,  it 
is  evidently  impossible  for  one  in  America  to 
state  the  exact  number  of  parishes  there  were 
in  Scotland  at  any  particular  date,  but  by  a 
special  count,  I  found  them  in  1883  to  De 
about  887,  with  679  parish  churches,  which 
had  among  them  about  180  patron  saints  or 
dedications.  The  list  of  these  patron  saints 
is  curious  and  interesting,  especially  when  it 
is  considered  according  to  the  different 
localities  where  the  saints  were  revered. 

The  first  feature  that  one  notes  is  their 
essentially  catholic  character,  as  all  the  neigh- 
bouring churches  are  represented.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dominant  element  is  seen  to  be 
the  Celtic  or  Irish,  while  yet  there  is  a 
purely  Scottish  cluster  of  familiar  names  like 
S.  Fumach,  S.  Giles,  and  S.  Marnan,  S.  Monan, 
S.  Ringan,  S.  Rule,  and  S.  Serf.  The  fre- 
quency and  scattered  situations  in  which  these 
dedications  reappear  are  also  most  worthy  of 
notice,  as  they  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
early  church  life  and  the  influences  at  work 
in  it.  The  influence  of  the  English  Church 
appears  to  have  been  always  small  in  Scotland. 

The  most  frequent  dedication  seems  to  be 
that  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  (62),  and  this  is 
not  surprising  when  one  realises  how  long 
and  how  closely  the  Scottish  Church  was 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  Rome, 
as  against  the  aggressive  claims  made  upon 
her  by  her  ambitious  neighbours  at  Canterbury 
and  York.  After  the  Virgin,  the  next  in 
favour  are  S.  Andrew  and  S.  Peter  (26  each), 
S.  Bride  (25),  S.  Cuthbert  and  S.  Michael  (24 
each),  S.  Maelrubha  (22),  S.  Columba  (21), 
S.  Serf  (17),  and  S.  Patrick  (15).  Thirty-three 
saints  have  two  dedications  each,  and  eighty 
only  one. 

But  this  array  of  patron  saints  suggests  a 
very  serious  line  of  thought,  as  we  begin  to 
search  for  the  different  causes  that  con- 
tributed to  such  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
Scottish  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  neither  the  Roman  party  nor 
The  Congregation  appears  to  have  had  any 
hope  or  even  desire  to  prolong  her  existence. 
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As  an  acknowledged  authority  on  church 
history  has  often  been  heard  to  assert — 
"  The  old  Scottish  Church  was  the  wealthiest 
and  at  the  same  time  the  corruptest  in 
Christendom."  When,  then,  the  Jameses  and 
the  Charleses  at  a  later  date  came  to  act 
as  the  bishops'  directors  and  masters  in  all 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  they  were  only  conscious 
of  discharging  the  duties  that  devolved  on 
them,  in  default  of  legitimate  heirs.  On  the 
same  ground  they  did  not  fail  to  use  the 
opportunity  to  erect  the  honours  given  to 
their  favourites  upon  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
foundations,  and  to  accept  the  party  in  the 
State  that  would  be  the  readiest  to  give  the 
support  of  the  church  to  the  throne.  It  was 
all  a  curious  tangle,  and  there  was  no  prin- 
ciple supporting  it. 

We  only  know  that  the  pious  custom  of 
saying  prayers  for  the  dead  became  the 
greatest  temptation  to  the  church,  as  it  soon 
became  an  inexhaustible  source  of  profit,  and 
the  saints  were  used  as  the  wheels  and  levers 
in  the  huge  machine  that  filled  the  vast  space 
between  earth  and  heaven.  The  prayers 
were  first  made  for  the  dead,  and  then  to  the 
dead  as  mediators,  until  the  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  were  cumbered  with  private 
altars  and  shrines,  which  had  of  course  to  be 
liberally  endowed  for  their  quota  of  masses 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Thus  the  idle 
mass  priests  and  preaching  friars  fell  naturally 
into  mischievous  ways,  so  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  had  to  come,  as  it  did  with  a 
vengeance  in  1560.  Call  the  meeting  at 
Dundee  in  that  year  either  a  Parliament  or 
only  a  General  Assembly  as  you  may,  but  it 
did  a  great  work  for  Scotland,  and  such  an  one 
will  never  again,  we  hope,  be  required.  The 
wise  will  learn  from  their  experience,  while  by 
nothing  will  the  fools  be  taught,  and  so  we 
come  "  to  the  en'  o'  an  aul'  sang." 

James  Gammack,  LL.D. 

West  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A., 
1st  January,  1923. 

Adamnan  [Eunan,  Teunan,  Theunan]  — 
Aboyne,  Aberd.  ;  Fern,  Foil.;    Forglen,  Banff; 

Forvie  (Slains),  Aberd.  ;  Kilmonivaig,  Inv.  (or 

S.  Nemhan) ;  Kyle,  Ayr. 
Aidan — 

Cambusnethan,  Lan.  (orS.  Andrew,  or  S.  Michael)  ; 
Menmuir,  Forf.  :  Midmar,  Aberd. 


All  Saints — 
Anstruther  Easter,  Fife;  Dunlop,  Ayr;  Alford, 
Aberd.  ;  Borgue,  Kirkcud.  ;  Bourne,  Aberd.  ; 
Braemar,  Aberd.  ;  Cambusnethan  (or  S.  Aidan, 
or  S.  Michael);  Dirleton,  Madd.  ;  Dun,  Forf.; 
Dunse,  Berw.  ;  Forgan,  Fife  (or  S.  Fillan) ; 
Forteviot,  Perth;  Gartly,  Aberd.;  Glass,  Aberd.; 
Greenock,  Kenf.  (and  S.  Laurence);  Ilaliburton 
(Greenlaw),  Berw.  ;  Kind  rocket  (Braemar), 
Aberd.  ;  Kirkandrews,  Borgue  ;  Knapdale  South, 
Argy. ;  Knockando,  Fig.;  Logie-Buchan,  Aberd.; 
North  Berwick,  Hadd.;  Peebles,  Peebles; 
Rayne,  Aberd.  ;  St.  Andrews,  Fife  ;  St.  Andrews 
(Lhanbryde),  Elg.  ;  Strathdon,  Aberd.  ;  Tyrie, 
Aberd. 
Angus — 

Balquhidder,  Perth. 
Anne — 

Crawfordjohn,  Lan.  ;  Dowally,  Perth  ;  Kemnay, 
Aberd. 

Apollinaris — 
Inverurie,  Aberd. 

Arnold- 
Fern,  Forf.  ;  Kinneff,  Kinc. 

Baithan — 

Abbey  S.  Bathans,  Berw.  ;  Vester,  Iladd. 

Baldred— 

Oldhamstock,     Hadd.  ;      Prestonkirk,     Iladd.  ; 
Tyninghame  (Whitekirk.) 
Barnabas — 

Dysart,  Fife   (also   S.   Mark   and    S.    Servan)  ; 
Lauder,  Berw.  . 
Barr  [Fimbarr] — 

Barra,  Inv.  ;   Dollar,  Clack.  ;  Dornoch,   Suth.  ; 
Dunbar,  Hadd.;  Edderton,  Ross  (also  S.  Fintan); 
Eddleston,  Peeb.  ;  Kilbarchan,  Renf.;  Kilberry ; 
Kilchattan,  Argy. 
Bartholomew — 

Cranston,  Edinb.  ;  Crimond,  Aberd. 
Bean — 

Fowlis  Wester,  Perth  ;  Kirkbean,  Kirkcud  ;  Mort- 
lach,  Banff  (or  St.  Moloc). 
Begha — 

Kilbucho  (Broughton),  Peeb. 
Bernard — 

New  Deer,  Aberd. 

Blane — 

Dunblane,   Perth  ;   Dunipace,   Clack.  ;  Kilblane, 
Argy.  ;  Southend,  Argy.  ;  Strathblane,  Stir. 
Boisil — 

St.  Boswells,  Roxb. 
Boniface — 

Invergowrie  (also  S.  Peter) ;  Leuchars,  Fife  ;  Rose- 
markie,  Ross ;   Tealing,   Forf.  ;    Westray  and 
PapaAVestray. 
Braoc — 

Craig,  Forf.  ;  Inchbrayock,  Forf.  ;  Leuchars,  Fife. 
Brecan  — 

Kihnabreck,  Kirkcud. 
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Brendan  or  Brandan — 

Birnie,Elg.  (or  S.  Giles),  Boyndie,  Banff;  Kilbirnie, 
Ayr.  ;  Kilbrandon,  Argy.  ;  Nevay  (Essie),  Forf. 

Bride  or  Bridget — 

Abernethy,  Perth  ;  Ardrossan,  Ayr;  Arisaig,  Inv. 
(or  Maelrubha)  ;  Cromdale,  Elg.  (and  S.  Moloc); 
Cushnie,  Aberd.  ;  Douglas,  Lan.  ;  Dunnottar, 
Kinc.  ;  Dunsyre,  Lan!  ;  DurrLsdeer,  Dumf.  ; 
Eday,  Ork.  ;  Glassary,  Argy.  (also  S.  Mary  and 
S.  Michael)  ;  Harris,  Inv.  ;  Hawick,  Roxb.  ; 
Renins,  Forf.  ;  Kilbride,  Arran  ;  Kilbride  East, 
Lan.  ;  Kilbride  West,  Ayr  ;  Kilbride  (Kilmore), 
Argy.  ;  Kildalton,  Lslay  (also  S.  John,  Evang.)  ; 
Kildrummy,  Aberd.  ;  Paribnde,  Forf.  ;  San- 
quhar, Dumf.  ;  Skene,  Aberd.  ;  Tomintoul 
Chapel  ;  Troqueer,  Kirkcud. 

Brioc — 
Rothesay. 

Buite— 

Carbuddo,  Forf.  , 

Cadoc — 

Cambuslang,  Lan. 
Callen — 

Rogart,  Suth. 
Calmaig — 

Kincardine,  Ross.  ;  Knapdale,  Argy. 
Calmonel,  Colmonell —  /- 

Colmonell,  Ayr  ;  Kilcalnitinell,  Argy. 
Caral  or  Cyril — 

Ruthven  (Cairnie). 
Caran — 

Fetteresso,  Kinc.  ;  Glenorchy,  Argy.  ;  Premnay, 
Aberd. 
Carden — 

Golspie,  Suth.  ;  Loth,  Suth. 

Cathal— 

Logie-Coldstone  (and  Woloc). 
Catherine — 

Caterline,  Kinc.  ;   Halkirk,  Caith.  ;  Kincardine, 
Kinc.  ;  Kinfauns,  Perth. 
Cattan  or  Cathan — 

Colonsay,  Heb.  ;  Gigha,  Argy.  ;  Kilchattan,  Argy.  ; 
Kingarth,  Bute ;    Ruthven,  Forf.   (or  Moloc). 
Charmaig — 

Knapdale  (North),  Argy. 
Christ— Jesus  Christ — 

Birsay,  Ork.  ;  Rathmuriel  ( Kennethmont)  Aberd.  ; 
Twynholm,  Kirk,  (at  Kirkchrist)  ;  Udny,  Aberd.: 
Urray,  Ross. 
.Christopher — 

Uig,  Ross. 
Clement — 

Dundee,  Forf.  (or  S.  Mary  Virg.). 
Cloyne — 

Clyne,  Suth. 
Colm — 

Belhelvie,  Aberd. ;  Broughton,  Peeb.  (or  S.  Lolan  or 
S.  Maurice);  Colm'sKirk  (Lonmay),  Aberd.  ;  Kil- 
malcolm, Uenf.  ;  New  Machar,  Alierd.  ;  North- 
maven. 


CLAN  SHAW  AND  ITS  TARTAN. 

Farquhar  Shaw  of  the  Black 
Watch,  1743. 

While  in  Edinburgh  recently,  I  was 
informed  by  a  prominent  member  of  Clan 
Shaw  that  in  one  of  the  outfitting  establish- 
ments in  that  city  was  to  be  seen  a  "  Shaw 
tartan  "  of  an  entirely  new  design.  On  being 
allowed  to  inspect  this  I  was  informed  that 
it  had  been  woven  some  years  ago  to  the 
order  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Shaw,  as 
being  the  tartan  proper  to  the  name,  and  that 
it  had  been  copied  from  the  portrait  of 
Farquhar  Shaw  of  the  Black  Watch,  in  Mclan 
and  Logan's  "Clans  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands" (London,  1847),  Farquhar  Shaw 
being  one  of  the  three  deserters  from  the 
Black  Watch  who  were  shot  at  the  Tower  of 
London  on  18th  July,  1743.  In  the  letter- 
press of  that  work,  by  James  Logan,  it  is 
stated  that  "  Shaw  is  painted  from  a  scarce 
old  portrait  of  the  above  mentioned  unfortu- 
nate individual,"  and  that  "the  tartan  had 
at  that  time  a  red  stripe,  which  is  now 
omitted."  The  specimen  which  I  saw  was 
apparently  the  ordinary  Black  Watch,  set 
with  a  narrow  red  stripe,  corresponding  with 
Mclan's  picture,  and  somewhat  resembling 
the  Atholl  Murray  tartan. 

It  will  probably  be  news  to  many  who 
know  Mclan's  book  to  be  informed  that  the 
picture  given  in  it  for  Clan  Shaw  is  not  a 
portrait  of  Farquhar  Shaw,  as  is  alleged  by 
Logan,  and  that  the  tartan  in  which  he  is 
arrayed  is  a  "  bogus  "  tartan,  made  up  out  of 
Mclan's  or  Logan's  imagination,  and  without 
any  connection  with  the  Shaws.  Farquhar, 
a  very  obscure  member  of  the  clan,  who 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  of  its  known 
families,  was  not  at  all  likely  to  have  sat  or 
stood  to  anyone  for  his  portrait,  and  General 
Stewart  of  Garth's  statement  that  Lord  John 
Murray  had  portraits  of  him  and  the  two 
others  shot  with  him  hung  up  in  his  dining- 
room  must  be  dismissed  as  most  improbable, 
unless  it  refers  to  the  small  engravings  which 
appeared  soon  after  the  execution,  and  which 
are  reproduced  in  "Official  Records  of  the 
Mutiny  in  the  Black  Watch,"  by  H.  I). 
Mac  William  (London,  1910). 
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That  Mclans  " portrait '?  cannot  be  that  of  j 
Farquhar  Shaw  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  I 
the  uniform  is  that  of  an  officer,  while 
Farquhar  was  only  a  "private  centinel." 
The  alleged  portrait,  in  fact,  is  a  fanciful 
portrait,  and  is  taken  from  a  now  scarce 
print,  published  in  London  in  17S6,  by  S. 
Hooper,  representing  f  An  Officer  and 
Sergeant  of  a  Highland  Regiment/'  Mclan 
has  copied  the  figure  and  accoutrements  of 
the  Officer  exactly,  but  has  slightly  altered 
the  features  and  bonnet  and  tartan  :  and  it  is 
disengenuous,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  part  of 
him  and  Logan  to  speak  of  its  being  a 
"portrait"  of  Farquhar  Shaw,  or  to  lead  any- 
one to  suppose  that  the  tartan  is  that  of  Shaw. 

There  is  no  tartan  peculiar  to  the  Shaws. 
They  are  a  branch — in  fact  eldest  cadets — of 
the  Mackintoshes,  descended  from  the  chief 
line,    and    not    exchanging    the    name  of 
Mackintosh  for  that  of  Shaw  until  early  in 
the  17th  century.*    Previously  to  that  period, 
and  during  their  possession  of  Rothiemurchus 
— which  passed  from  them  in  1539— they 
appear  in  record 'as  Mackintoshes,  but  it  is 
quite  likely,  and  indeed  highly  probable,  that 
from  an  early  time  they  had  the  cognomen  or 
tee-name    of  "Clan    Shaw,"  just   as  the 
Kyllachy  Mackintoshes  were  known  as  Clan 
Allan,  and  some  of  the  Grants  as  Clan  Allan, 
Clan  Patrick,  etc.    Being  radically  Mackin-  I 
toshes,  their   proper  tartan  is  Mackintosh  | 
tartan,  but  the  branch  of  the  clan  descended  I 
from  Duncan  Shaw  of  Crathinard  (1653-17 26),  ! 
which  spread  from  Aberdeenshire  into  the  j 
Shires  of  Perth  and  Angus,  have  for  some  I 
generations  past  used  the  tartan  known  as  j 
MacDuff.    This  use  probably  dates  from  the 
publication  of  the  account  of  the  Shaws  of  I 
Rothiemurchus  in  the  Rev.  Lachlan  Shaw's  I 
"History  of  the  Province  of  Moray*'*  (Edin-  ' 
burgh,  1775),  in  which  the  Shaws  are  brought  ! 
direct  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Fife.    There  j 
is  of  course  no  reason  why  the  Shaws  should 
not  have  their  own  distinctive  tartan,  like  j 
their  cousins  the  Farquharsons,  who  descend  j 
from  the  same  stock,  but  any  departure  of 
this  kind  should  have  the  approval  of  all  ' 

*  "James  McInto>he  in  Powne  of  Rothimureus" 
appears  in  the  Privy  Council  Records  in  162^.  but 
one  of  the  Dalnivert  family  signs  with  the  name  Shaw 
in  1620. 


members  of  the  clan,  who  are  still  very 
numerous,  although  widely  scattered.  For 
example,  a  large  section  descended  from  the 
Rev.  David  Shaw,  minister  of  Coylton,  in 
Ayrshire,  and  obviously  a  branch  of  the 
Shaws  of  Tordarroch,  in  Strathnairn,  has  for 
several  generations  been  associated  with 
Ayrshire. 

The  Rev.  Lachlan  Shaw,  above  referred  to, 
was  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  origin  and 
early  history  o£  his  clan,  being  unacquainted 
with  various  sources  of  information  which 
have  been  made  public  since  his  time,  and 
his  account  of  the  Shaws  is  a  tissue  of 
inaccuracies.  A.  M.  Mackintosh. 

Nairn,  16th  April,  1923. 


ADAM  GLEN. 

Paukie  Adam  Glen,  1 

Piper  o'  the  clachan, 
Whan  he  stoitet  ben 

Sairly  was  he  pechan  ; 
Spak  a  wee,  but  tint  his  win'  ; 
Hurklet  clown,  an'  hostit  syne; 
Blew  his  beik,  an'  dightit's  een  : 

An'  whaisled  a'  forfoughen. 
But  his  coughin  dune, 

Cheerie  kyth'd  the  bodie — 
Crackit  like  a  gun, 

An'  leugh  to  auntie  Madie  : 
Cried  "  My  callan>,  name  a  spring, 
'Jinglan  John'  or  uny  thing, — 
For  weel  I'd  like  to  see  the  fling 

O  ilka  lass  and  laddie." 
Blyth  the  dancers  rlew ; 

Usquabae  was  plenty  ; 
Blyth  the  piper  grew, 

Tho'  shakin'  hands  wi'  ninety 
Seven  times  his  bridal  vow, 
Ruthless  fate  had  broken  thro"  ; 
YVha  wad  thocht  his  comin'  now 

Was  for  our  maiden  auntie. 
She  had  ne'er  been  sought, — 

Cheerie  hope  was  fad  in5 
Dowie  is  the  thocht 

To  live  an'  dee  a  maiden. 
How  it  comes,  we  dinna  ken. 
Wanters  ay  maun  wait  their  ain  : 
Madge  is  hecht  to  Adam  Glen. 

An'  sune  we'll  hae  a  weddin'. 

Adam  Glen  was  long  a  favourite  in  every 
farmers'  ha',  village  and  fair,  in  the  west  of 
Angus-shire.  He  was  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  bagpipe,  a  faithful  reciter  of  our 
ancient  ballads,  and  in  every  way  an  eccentric 
character. 
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In  the  memorable  year  of  Mar's  rebellion 
he  joined  the  battalion  of  his  county  on  its 
way  to  Sheriffmuir,  and — 

"When  Angus  and  Fifemen 
Ran  for  their  life,  man," 

he  remained  behind  winding  his  warlike 
instrument  in  the  front  and  fire  of  the 
enemy, — and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  13th 
November,  1715,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of 
his  age.  A  few  months  prior  to  his  death 
he  espoused  his  eighth  wife,  a  maiden  lady  of 
forty-five,  on  which  circumstance  the  ballad  is 
founded.  When  rallied  on  the  number  of  his 
wives,  he  replied  in  his  own  peculiar  way, 
"Ae  kist  c'omiri'  in  is  worth  twa  gaun  out." 

The  foregoing  is  culled  from  the  "  British 
Minstrel  Notes,"  by  John  Struthers,  Glas- 
gow, 1821.  E.G.H. 


FIDDES  CASTLE. 

F 1  ddes  Castle,  or  Castle  Fiddes,  stands  at 
the  northern  slope  of  the  ,Hill  of  Bruxie. 
Over  one  of  the  windows  "there  is  the  date 
1592,  yet,  notwithstanding  its  comparative 
youth,  little  if  anything  seems  to  be  known 
of  its  history  or  of  its  first  possessor.  That 
it  had  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength 
cand  importance  in  its  day  is  evident ;  and 
from  the  many  loopholes  that  are  in  its 
walls  .  .  .  it  is  equally  clear  that  foes 
were  dreaded,  and  that  they  made  or  were 
expected  to  make  attacks  on  foot.  The 
finely  chiselled  sculptures  and  scroll-work 
upon  the  turrets  show  that  the  owner  had  i 
some  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  that  there  | 
were  workmen  capable  of  gratifying  that  taste. 

This  is  the  castle,  it  is  said,  which  John  j 
Burness  had  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the 
tale  of   "Thrummy   Cap."      John  was  a 
second  cousin  of  Robert  Burns.     He  was 
by  trade  a  baker,  and  carried  on  business 
for  some  years  in  Stonehaven.     Latterly,  he 
was  a  book  canvasser,  and  ultimately  he  lost  j 
his  life  in  a  snowstorm  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
kirk  of  Portlethen,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Spital   Cemetery,   Aberdeen,    but    there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  his  resting  placed    Robert  I 
Hums  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "Thrummy  ! 
Cap"  was  the  best  ghost  story  in  the  lang- 
uage.    [Sim's  MSS.  ]  . 


[A  tasteful  rustic  monument  of  Kemnay 
granite,  with  finely  axed  sunk  panel,  bearing 
a  suitable  inscription,  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Burness  in  Spital — otherwise  St. 
Peter's — Cemetery,  in  191 2. — Ed.] 


TYREBAGGER  PARALLEL  ROADS. 

The  war-time  cutting  down  of  woods  on 
Tyrebagger  Hill  has  brought  to  notice  some 
interesting  examples  of  the  evolution  of  road- 
making.  In  "Northern  Rural  Life"  there 
is  a  concise  and  well-informed  account  of 
the  state  of  our  northern  highways  before 
the  coming  of  Telford  and  Macadam,  and 
these  Tyrebagger  roads  go  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Alexander. 

The  roads  are  of  three  kinds,  and  each 
lies  in  an  ascending  scale  to  the  right  or 
north  of  its  newer  neighbour.  It  seems 
clear  that,  prior  to  the  advent  of  wheeled 
traffic,  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  through  roads  were  little 
more  than  tracks  for  travellers  and  horses. 
When  the  demand  arose  for  a  road  suitable 
for  vehicles,  the  same  line  of  direction  was 
followed  for  the  most  part,  and  the  tracks 
were  converted  into  passable  roads.  The 
difficulties  of  Tyrebagger  Hill,  however, 
required  special  treatment,  and  we  are  thus 
left  with  stretches  to  show  both  the  track 
and  the  old  road.  These  are  best  seen  in 
the  rough  hillside  just  beyond  the  Toll. 

We  have  first  the  turnpike  which  keeps  on 
the  flat  of  the  low  ground  :  above  this  on 
the  rising  ground  the  old  road  is  seen  where 
cultivation  ends  :  and  rising  still  higher  the 
track  winds  along  half-way  up  the  hill-side. 
There  is  much  of  interest  in  following  the 
old  road  all  the  way  from  Aberdeen,  but, 
for  our  present  purpose,  a  convenient  starting 
point  is  the  farm  of  Corsehill,  where  the 
road  passed  between  the  steading  and  the 
present  farm-house.  The  line  of  direction 
would  then  be  through  hollow  ground,  past 
a  disused  cottar-house,  to  the  end  of  the 
side  road  to  Mountjoy,  after  which  the  turn- 
pike mostly  follows  the  line  of  the  old  road 
until  the  'Loll  is  reached. 

For  the  best  part  of  this  section  the 
presence  of  the  old  boundary  wall  shows 
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that  little  change  took  place,  but  where  the 
modern  wall  begins  we  find  various  evidences 
of  the  former  road  at  the  margin  of  the 
wood,  including,  in  one  case,  a  part  of  the 
boundary  wall.  Nearing  the  Toll,  a  sharp 
ascent  to  a  field  gives  a  fine  example  of  the 
road  when  it  was  in  being,  and  we  can  follow 
its  outline  through  this  field  on  the  top  of 
the  high  bank.  A  little  beyond  the  Toll 
there  is  a  small  wood  where,  some  distance 
up,  we  come  to  the  place  at  which  the  track 
and  the  old  road  set  out  on  their  separate 
ways.  The  track  is  just  as  we  should  expect 
it  from  the  descriptive  account  above  named. 
It  runs  on  for  nearly  a  mile  to  the  croft  of 
Gueval  (opposite  Bishopston  Farm),  at  which 
point  it  becomes  rather  obscure,  but  we  find 
it  again  before  long,  and  can  trace  its  course 
as  far  as  Caskieben  House,  at  the  back  of 
which  it  ends  in  a  modern  side  road.  The 
old  road  on  the  other  hand  leaves  a  good 
deal  to  the  imagination,  but  such  parts  as 
remain  in  a,  natural  state  make  it  easy  to 
fill  in  the  blanks, ,  and  to  form  an  accurate 
opinion  as  to  its  nature.  Near  Gueval  all 
trace  of  it  vanishes,  but,  by  the  aid  of 
Skinner's  map  of  1776,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  following  its  course.  We  know  that  it 
passed  in  front  of  Caskieben  House,  that  it 
crossed  the  Black  burn  some  distance  north 
of  the  present  bridge,  as  shown  by  large 
foundation  stones  built  in  to  the  bank  of 
the  stream  on  both  sides,  and  then  linked 
up  with  the  section  which  still  remains  at 
the  back  of  Blackburn  Manse.  Beyond 
this,  at  The  Neuk,  the  track  would  again 
have  emerged  into  the  road.  From  Black- 
burn Manse  the  road  exists  as  far  as  Kintore, 
and  is  in  good  condition  most  of  the  way, 
the  moor  of  Kinellar  having  served  as  a 
preservative.  A  bridge,  probably  of  a 
primitive  kind,  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  the  track  over  the  Black  burn,  and, 
taking  the  line  of  direction,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  crossed  where  a  ruined 
cottage  stands  near  the  burn. 

The  inferior  filling-in  work  of  the  dykes 
gives  indications  now  and  again  to  identify 
the  route  where  the  road  has  disappeared  in  1 
the  fields  ;   while  crofts  and  cottar  houses, 
in  situations  that  to-day  appear  out-of-place,  j 
form  useful  guides. 


On  the  north  side  of  the  track,  opposite 
Bishopston,  is  a  distinctly  marked  flat  cross 
of  stones  and  turf,  about  30  x  20  feet,  and 
near  it  are  traces  of  military  trenches — 
doubtless  a  place  marking  some  happening 
or  tragedy  of  the  wayside.  Here,  also,  can 
be  seen  honeysuckle  and  other  plants,  all 
that  remain  of  a  vanished  abode,  the  dwellers 
in  which  must  have  enjoyed  an  inspiring 
view,  embracing  Cloch-na-Ben,  Lochnagar, 
Morven  and  Benachie,  and  much  else  of 
hill  and  vale. 

The  Toll  House  is  unusual,  in  that  there 
were  gates  at  both  ends,  one  to  catch  the 
through  traffic,  the  other  the  Skene  road 
traffic ;  and  there  are  various  pillar-stones 
showing  traces  of  these  gates.  When  tolls 
were  no  longer  exacted,  the  Skene  road  was 
diverted  to  a  point  nearer  Corsehill.  This 
road  is  known  locally  as  the  ""Accommodation 
Road,"  doubtless  a  corruption  of  "  Com- 
mutation Road." 

It  may  be  stated  that,  whereas  the  old 
road  on  Tyrebagger  Hill  has  quite  ceased  to 
be  used,  the  track  is  still  in  daily  service. 
Probably  the  old  highways,  after  taking  the 
place  of  the  ancient  tracks,  had  a  very  brief 
existence ;  for  if  they  did  not  come  into 
being  till  after  1750,  they  would  have  ceased 
to  be  of  first  class  importance  about  1800, 
when  the  turnpikes  came.  C. 

 +  

Church  Discipline  about  200  years 
ago. — It  is  on  record  that  the  Kirk  Session 
of  Foulis  Easter  met  for  twelve  days  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  woman  reported  to  have 
said  "De'il  tak'  ye.*'  She  was  ultimately 
censured  for  the  offence. 

Old  Funeral  Custom. — When  the  death 
occurred  in  a  family  of  high  standing,  the 
door  of  the  church  in  which  the  deceased  was 
wont  to  worship  was   painted   black,  and 
decorated  with  white  patches,  resembling  big 
commas  or  pears  or  tadpoles,  which  were 
meant  to  represent  tears  of  the  afflicted  family 
\  for  the  loss  of  the  departed.     In  f/55,  there 
I  is  a  charge  for  painting  the  doors  at  the  time 
,  of  the  funeral  of  a  laird  of  Kilravock. — 
j  "  Roses  of  Kilravock." 
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NISI  DOMINUS. 

A  song  of  degrees  for  Solomon,  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalm,  supplied 
an  unsurpassable  motto  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  text  for  much  good  and  whole- 
some moralising  throughout  the  ages.  In 
the  Edinburgh  coat  of  arms  the  motto  is 
written  Nisi  Dominus  Frustra,  but  in  its 
full  extent  it  consists  of  the  first  two  verses 
of  the  psalm  in  question— 

"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 

labour  in  vain  that  build  it :  except  the 

Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh 

but  in  vain. 

"It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early,  to 

sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows  : 

for  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

An  admirable  example  of  the  application 
of  the  motto  as  a  moralising  tag  is  given 
under  date  a.d.  1634,  in  the  Diary  of  Dr. 
John  Rouse,  published  by  the  Camden  Society 
in  1856.    The  entry  runs  thus — 

"  Doctor  LushingtOn,  at  Norwich,  after 

his  sermon  to  the  trayners,  gave  out  these 

verses — 

Nisi  Dominus. 

Skill,  Number,  Courage  cannot  prosper  us 

Without  our  posie,  Nisi  Dominus. 

The  strongest  cities  have  been- ominous 

To  theire  owne  keepers,  Nisi  Dominus. 

And  every  stone  to  the  towne  and  us 

May  prove  a  bullet,  Nisi  Dominus. 

The  gunne  or  sticke  may  make  a  nifemis 

And  bloody  muster.  Nisi  Dominus. 

Since  power  and  skill  in  armes  be  governd  thus 

We  dare  say  nothing,  Nisi  Dominus.'''' 

Thomas  Lushington,  the  author  of  these 
remarkable    lines,    was    one    of   the  most 
intellectually  equipped  and  notable  divines  ! 
of  the  seventeenth  century.     He  was  born 
at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  in  1590,  although  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  a  letter  to  John  Aubrey,  | 
written  in  1672,  erroneously  speaks  of  Canter-  j 
bury  as  his  birthplace.    There  seems  to  be  j 
little  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  the  Thomas,  I 
"son  of  Inggram  luesyntovn  and  An'  (Agnes) 
hys  wyfe,"  who  was  baptised  at  Hawkinge,  1 
near  Folkestone,  on  the  2nd  September.  1590. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Thomas  Lushington,  1 
who  composed  the  "Nisi   Dominus"  lines, 
at  all  events  matriculated  at  Broailgatqs  Hall  j 
(afterwards  styled  Pembroke  College),  Oxford,  j 


on  15th  March,  1606-7,  and  graduated  B.A. 
from  Lincoln  College  in  1616.  In  the 
interval,  between  his  matriculation  and  grad- 
uation, he  is  said  to  have  "had  some  public 
employment  in  the  country  or  elsewhere." 
He  completed  his  Arts  Course  in  16 18,  when 
he  took  his  M.A.  again  from  Lincoln  College. 
He  then  returned  to  Broadgates  Hall,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  Theology,  and  it  was 
there  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  became  a 
pupil  of  his.  In  1624  he  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  University,  and  therein  he  de- 
nounced the  popular  desire  for  a  war  with 
Spain.  He  also  spoke  with  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  wit  and  eloquence,  which  pleased  his 
hearers  and  earned  him  an  unfailing  measure 
of  popularity,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  his  frivolity  by  Dr. 
Piers,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  recant  his  opinions  on  the  following 
Sunday.  He  graduated  B.D.  in  July,  1627, 
and  D.D.  in  June,  1632. 

Regarding  his  wit,  there  is  an  illuminating 
entry  in  the  same  Diary  of  Dr.  Rouse  as 
that  in  which  the  "Nisi  Dominus"  verses 
appear,  under  date  October  6,  a.d.  1629 — 

"  I  was  at  Mondeford  courte,  where 
asking  Mr.  Tayler  what  newes,  he  tould 
me  that  Mr.  Barret  had  there  showen  a 
sermon  unprinted,  lately  preached  at 
'Whitehall  before  the  King,  upon  Mat.  28, 
13,  saying  'Say  ye  his  disciples  came  by 
night,'  etc.,  by  Dr.  Lushington,  Oxfordiens. 
I  asked  the  drifte  of  it ;  he  toulde  me 
'witte.'  I  asked  what  was  remarkeable ; 
he  said,  first  the  beginning.  '  W  hat  newes  ? 
Every  man  askes  what  newes  ?  Every 
man's  religion  is  knowne  by  his  newes  ; 
the  Puritan  talkes  of  Bethlehem  Gabor, 
etc'  Besides  this,  the  doctor  fell  belike 
to  personate  the  chiefe  priests  and  elders 
in  a  florishing  description  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  as  imposters,  etc.  (a 
wicked  witte),  and  then  comes  to  demand 
why  the  soldiers  should  say  it,  etc., 
'  Because,'  saith  he  (yet  he  mistooke  his 
marke,  see  verse  14),  'the  soldiers  were 
audacious,  and  durst  doe  anything.  In 
those  times  (said  Ik-)  the  soldiers  did 
depose  and  chuse  emperors,  yet  the  time 
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had  beene  when  the  priests  did  this.  But 
now  peasants  will  doe  all,  by  prerogative  | 
of  parliament,  etc.' " 

Dr.  Lushington  was  a  High  Churchman  of  | 
the  Laudian  school,  and  according  to  John 
Aubrey,  "a  very  learned  and  ingeniose  man." 
He  was  the  chaplain  and  intimate  friend  of  j 
Richard  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  j 
also  a  great  wit  and  poetaster,  and  "whose 
convivialities  he  shared."    On   10th  June, 

1631,  he  was  presented  by  Laud  to  the 
Prebend  of  Bemister  Secunda  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral  in  succession  to  Corbet,  and  in  j 

1632,  he  accompanied  the  latter  to  Norwich 
on  his  translation  to  the  Bishopric  of  that  j 
city.  It  was  by  Lushington's  persuasions 
that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  also  settled  there. 
In  1633  he  became  Vicar  of  Barton  Turf  and 
Neatheshead  in  Norfolk;  in  1636  of  Felix- 
stowe and  of  Walton  in  Suffolk  ;  and  in 
1639  he  was  presented  by  the  king,  Charles 
himself,  to  the  Rectory  of  Burnham,  West- 
gate,  and  in  1640  to  those  of  Burnham  St. 
Mary,  Burnham  St.  Margaret,  and  Burnham 
All  Saints,  in  Norfolk.  He  was  also  chaplain 
to  the  king.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  preferments  and  plurali- 
ties, and  he  retired  to  a  quiet  retreat 
"publishing  then  divers  books  to  gain  money 
for  his  maintenance."  At  the  Restoration  he 
declined  further  offers  of  preferment,  on 
account  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Sittingbourne 
in  Kent,  on  22nd  December,  1661,  and  was 
buried  in  the  south  chancel  of  the  church 
there,  four  days  later.  He  left  a  number  of 
books  on  theological  subjects,  around  which,  j 
on  account  of  their  suspected  heretical  | 
tendencies,  much  controversy  raged,  both  in  I 
his  life-time  and  after  his  death. 

William  Saunders. 


The    Ducal    Gordons'    Interest    in  I 
Music-  The  fourth  Duke  of  Cordon's  inter- 
est  in  music  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
subscribed  for  the  first  and  second  volumes  j 
of  Peter  Urbanrs  "Selection  of  Scots  Songs"  I 
(1796?).     The    Durhess    had   two  copies, 
and  her  daughters,  Lady  Susan  and  Lady 
Georgiana,    one    each.     The    Marquis    of  ; 
llunlly,  afterwards    fifth    Duke,   took    two  | 
copies  of  the  fust  volume.  J.M.15.  i 


PLOUGHING   WITH   OXEN  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

A  correspondent  writes: — When  were  oxen 
last  used  in  Scotland  for  ploughing  instead  of 
horses?  It  is  a  little  surprising,  tor  example, 
to  discover  that  a  very  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  Fifeshire,  this  ancient  method 
of  ploughing  was  still  in  vogue.  Mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  in  a  survey  of  agriculture 
in  Fife,  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Thomson, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Markinch,  and 
published  about  the  year  1800.  Dr.  Thom- 
son, himself  a  practical  farmer,  recommended 
the  introduction  of  dairy  farming  and  the 
disuse  of  oxen  for  ploughing.  There  was 
evidently  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Fife 
farmers  on  the  latter  point,  but  even  when 
Dr.  Thomson  wrote  his  survey  the  use  of 
oxen  for  draught  was  decidedly  going  out, 
as  it  is  stated  that  not  more  than  one  bullock 
had  been  employed  for  plough  or  cart  for 
a  matter  of  ten  or  more  in  use  a  generation 
before  his  time.  Farm  life  in  those  days  is 
thus  described  by  an  inmate  of  a  farm  of 
less  than  100  acres.  The  establishment 
"consisted  of  the  farmer,  his  wife,  a  lad  about 
17,  a  maid,  and  a  boy — to  wit,  myself.  All 
worked  and  ate  together,  and  all  slept  in  the 
farmhouse,  which  consisted  of  one  room  and 
kitchen."  Butter  was  scarcely  ever  used  ; 
like  the  eggs  and  milk,  it  was  nearly  all  sold. 
Breakfast  consisted  of  porridge  and  churned 
or  skimmed  milk,  sometimes  whey.  Dinner 
fare  was  always  barley  broth,  with  plenty  of 
cabbage  or  green  kale,  sometimes  a  little 
pork  or  a  salt  herring  being  added,  beef  or 
mutton  never  being  seen  in  the  house. 
Bread  there  was  in  abundance — a  mixture 
of  oats,  pease,  and  barley  meal,  home-baked. 
'Die  evening  meal  again  consisted  of  porridge, 
or  in  winter,  potatoes  and  milk.  On  Sundays 
the  master  and  mistress  indulged  themselves 
with  a  (Tip  of  tea.  "  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  spirits,  wine,  or  even  beer  in  the  house, 
We  made  our  own  candles,  but  were  more 
indebted  in  the  dark  nights  to  the  splint 
coal." — Glasgow  Herald,  5th  May,  1923. 

A  few  days  later  another  correspondent 
of  the  Glasgow  Herald  wrote: — "I  can 
dearly  remember  in  my  childhood's  days, 
about  the  year  1.S72,  seeing  a  yoke  of  oxen 
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competing  in  a  ploughing  match  held  in  my 
father's  parish  on  Deeside  near  Aberdeen. 
It  was  considered  rather  an  uncommon  sight 
at  that  time,  for  the  oxen  were  specially 
pointed  out  to  us  children  as  something 
unusual.  This  is  the  only  occasion  that  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of  oxen  being  used  in 
farm  work  in  this  country,  though  of  course 
on  the  Continent  it  is  still  one  of  the 
commonest  daily  sights." 

PAUL  JONES,  OFF  DUNBAR. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  unpublished 
manuscript  Diary  of  George  Miller,  the 
Dunbar  bookseller  and  author  of  the  strange 
"letter  Struggles"  and  other  works,  may 
come  as  supplementary  to  the  articles  on 
Paul  Jones  which  appeared  in  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3.  The  Diary  contains  many  interesting  side- 
lights on  contemporary  history  and  customs. 
See  Couper's  "  Millers  of  Haddington,  Dun- 
bar and  Dunfermline.'' — "  The  most  memor- 
able occurrence  which  1  was  witness  to  in 
1779  was  the  appearance  of  Paul  Jones  off 
our  town  on  the  20th  of  September  of  that 
year,  where,  with  a  squadron  of  five  vessels, 
he  continued  for  some  days,  keeping  us  all 
on  the  alert  and  alarm,  by  day  and  by  night, 
with  our  batteries  thrown  up  at  all  points 
and  our  houses  crowded  with  soldiers.  This 
was  the  stirring  time  of  war  with  us  in  reality, 
and  those  who  never  experienced  such  a 
sensation  can  have  no  idea  of  the  noise,  the 
bustle  and  military  parade  it  produced,  even 
among  those  imitators  of  the  grown  up  part 
of  our  species,  the  boys.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
order  of  the  day  among  all  grades  and  con- 
ditions, whether  Liliputian  or  of  the  Six  Foot 
Club,  if  there  were  any  such  among  us.  Who 
would  not  be  a  soldier  ?    .  How  long 

Friend  Paul  continued  frowning  over  us  I  do 
not  distinctly  recollect,  but  he  continued 
long  enough  for  our  peace  and  comfort,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  a  happy  day  when  we  saw 
him  on  his  way  up  the  Firth,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  efforts  of  the  minister  at  Kirk- 
ealdy  to  stop  his  progress,  and  the  still  more 
happy  fall  which  obliged  him  to  return  and 
shape  his  course  for  the  Texel,  without  doing 
further  mischief  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood than  the  ransoming  of  some  ships. 


"  I  was  at  the  time  what  we  Scots  folks 
call  a  '  wee  callant,'  but  there  are  several  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  visit  from 
the  American  commodore  which  are  fresh  in 
my  memory. 

"  I  recollect,  for  instance,  on  going  to  the 
fields,  a  bird  nesting  or  for  some  other  pur- 
pose, passing  by  the  men  at  work  throwing 
up  a  battery  on  the  church  hill,  while  a 
sentinel  on  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  at 
once  overlooked  their  operations  and  eyed 
the  enemy  in  the  offing.  I  recollect  the 
circumstance  of  our  having  no  less  than  four 
I  soldiers  of  different  grades,  I  think  a  sergeant, 
a  corporal,  a  trumpeter,  and  a  private,  quar- 
tered upon  us,  and  receiving  from  one  of 
them  for  answer,  who  was  making  up  cart- 
ridges in  the  little  room  off  my  father's  shop, 
upon  coming  in  at  the  time,  that  he  was 
making 'French  poison.' 

"  I  recollect  also  the  reported  turn-out  of 
old  wives,  with  all  the  red  cloaks  they  could 
j  muster,  in  order  to  make  an  imposing  appear- 
ance upon  the  heights,  when  it  was  expected 
that  one  of  Paul's  brigs  would  run  ashore 
after  the  '  Rodney,'  or  make  some  hazardous 
attempt  to  cut  her  out,  after  taking  shelter 
in  our  port."  William  Glasgow. 


A  HIGHLAND  CATTLE-LIFTING 

RAID  250  YEARS  AGO. 

From  the  Inverness  Courier  of  August,  1S47, 
the  following  interesting  account  is  taken  : — 
"  A  picturesque  glimpse  of  the  Highland 
marauding  of  the  olden  times  was  obtained 
many  years  ago  at  second-hand,  from  the 
memory  of  William  Ban  Macpherson,  who 
died  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred.  He 
was  wont  to  relate  that,  when  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  being  engaged  as  a  herd  boy 
near  Dalwhinnie,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
being    an    eyewitness    to    a    creagh  and 
j  pursuit  on  a  very  large  ?eale,  which  passed 
j  through  -  Badenoch.      At  Boon  on  a  fine 
j  autumnal  day  in    16S9,   his  attention  was 
j  drawn  to  a  herd  of  black  cattle,  amounting 
,  to  about  six  score,  driven  along  by  a  dozen 
\  wild  Lochaber  men,  by  the  banks  of  Loch 
j  Kiricht,  in  the  direction  of  1  )alunchart,  in 
j  the  forest  of  Alder,  now  Ardverikie.  Upon 
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inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  these  had  been 
'lifted'  in  Aberdeenshire,  distant  more  than 
a  hundred  miles,  and  that  the  rievers  had 
proceeded  thus  far  with  their  booty  free  from 
molestation  and  pursuit.  Thus  they  held  on 
their  way  among  the  wild  hills  of  this  moun- 
tainous district,  far  from  the  haunts  of  the 
semi-civilized  inhabitants,  and  within  a  day's 
journey  of  their  home.  Only  a  few  hours 
had  elapsed  after  the  departure  of  these 
marauders,  when  a  body  of  nearly  fifty 
horsemen  appeared,  toiling  amidst  the  rocks 
and  marshes  of  this  barbarous  region,  where 
not  even  a  footpath  helped  to  mark  the 
intercourse  of  society,  and  following  on  the 
trail  of  the  men  and  cattle  who  had  preceded 
them.  The  troop  was  well  mounted  and 
armed,  and  led  by  a  person  of  gentleman-like 
appearance  and  courteous  manners :  while 
attached  to  the  party  was  a  number  of  horses 
carrying  bags  of  meal  and  other  provisions, 
intended  not  solely  for  their  own  support, 
but,  as  would  seem  from  the  sequel,  as  a 
ransom  for  the  areagh.  Signalling  William 
Ban  to  approach,  the  leader  minutely  ques- 
tioned him  about  the  movements  of  the 
Lochaber  men,  their  number,  equipments, 
and  the  line  of  their  route.  Along  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  Loch  Erricht  this  large 
body  of  horsemen  wended  their  way,  accom- 
panied by  William  Han,  who  was  anxious  to 
see  the  result  of  the  meeting.  It  bespoke 
spirit  and  resolution  in  those  strangtrs  to  seek 
an  encounter  with  the  robbers  in  their  native 
wilds,  and  on  the  borders  of  that  country, 
where  a  signal  of  alarm  would  have  raised  a 
numerous  body  of  hardy  Lochaber  men 
ready  to  defend  the  a-eagh  and  punish 
the  pursuers.  Towards  nightfall  they  drew 
near  the  encampment  of  the  thieves  at 
Dalunchart,  and  observed  them  busily  en- 
gaged in  roasting,  before  a  large  fire,  one  of 
the  beeves,  newly  slaughtered.  A  council  of 
war  was  immediately  held.  and.  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  leader,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
forwarded  to  the  Lochaber  men,  with  an  offer 
to  each  of  a  bag  of  meal  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
in  ransom  for  the  herd  of  cattle.  This  offer, 
being  viewed  as  ;i  proof  of  cowardice  and 
fear,  was  contemptuously  rejected,  and  a  reply 
sent  to  the  e#ect  that  the  cattle,  driven  .so  far, 
and  with  so  much   trouble,  would  not  be 


surrendered.  Having  gathered  in  the  herd, 
both  parties  prepared  for  action.  The  over- 
whelming number  of  pursuers  soon  mastered 
their  opponents.  Successive  discharges  of 
firearms  brought  the  greater  number  of  the 
Lochaber  men  to  the  ground,  and  in  a  brief 
period  only  three  remained  unhurt,  and 
escaped  to  tell  the  sad tale  totheir  countrymen." 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  who  the 
courteous  leader  of  the  Aberdeenshire  con- 
tingent, who  went  after  the  stealers  of  their 
black  cattle,  really  was.  Lux. 

Queries, 

(55.  Meaning  of  Term  "Tappit." — In 
the  Burgh  Records  of  Aberdeen,  of  date 
1445,  it  is  recorded  that  a  resolution  had 
I  been  passed  that  no  victual  should  be  sold  or 
tappit  in  houses  or  any  place  other  than  the 
market.    What  is  meant  by  "  tappit  ?" — R. 

(>(>.  Surname   "  Enew."  —  I  should  be 
obliged  if  any  reader  could  inform  me  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  surname  "  Enew,"  and  in 
what  localities  it  is  at  all  common.    I  myself 
have  come  across  the  name  in  the  city  of 
Aberdeen.    I  should  also  be  obliged  for  infor- 
mation as  to  its   origin.      I    have  heard 
"  Enew  "  given  as  one  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  name  Thenew,  the  mother  of  St.  Mungo, 
came  to  be  corrupted  into  Enoch,  under 
which  name  she  is  commemorated  in  St. 
Pmoch's  Parish  Church  and  Railway  Station 
in  Glasgow.    I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
surname  M  Enew "   can   be  traced   to  this 
origin. — W.  F.  Bell,  U.F.  Manse,  Forgan- 
denny,  Perthshire, 
j      (>?.  "A  Highland  Chronicle."  —  Can 
i  any  reader  say  when  the  story,  "  A  Highland 
j  Chronicle,"  was  published,  and  whether  it 
!  first  appeared  in  a  local  weekly  ?    The  author 
I  is  described  as  S.  Bayard  Dod,  which  may 
j  be  a  nom  de  plume.    The  style  reminds  one  of 
J  Gavin  Greig.    The  story  is  obviously  founded 
:  on  "  A  Jacobite  Family,""  by  Dr.  John  Brown 
j  (author  of  M  Rab  and  his  Friends"),  or  rather 
:  it  should  be  described  as  a  long  drawn  out 
paraphrase  of  the  latter  work.— C. 

(is.    Lost     Registers    of  Religious 
Houses. —  In  the  Lectures  on  "Scotch  Legal 
;  Antiquities,"  by  Cosmo  Innes,  published  in 
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at  a  very  remote  period  at  some  skirmish  or 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all  laid  to 
rest  at  the  time,  uncoffined  and  unshrouded, 
within  the  sacred  precincts  where,  it  may  be, 
they  were  wont  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
fathers.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the 
remains  thus  brought  to  light  were  reverently 
interred  in  the  romantic  and  beautifully 
situated  churchyard  surrounding  the  church, 
and  the  spot  is  now  marked  by  a  granite 
stone  with  the  following  inscription  : — 
"  Buried  here 
are 

Remains  of  150  human  bodies 
Found,  October,  1880, 
Beneath  the  floor  of  this  church  ; 
Who  they  were, 
When  they  lived, 
How  they  died, 
Tradition  notes  not. 
Their  bones  are  dust,  their  good  swords  rust, 
Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust." 

"There  is,"  as  has  been  said,  "something 
very  touching  in  the  inscription.  It  makes 
the  reader  wonder  who  those  people  really 
were."  Can  any  reader  throw  light  on  this 
matter  ?  Was  there  ever  any  sanguinary 
encounter  in  this  locality  to  account  for  the 
slaughter  ? — R. 

75.  The   Deil's   Reply  to   Burns. — 
This  poem  appeared  in  an  American  paper 
about  1880,  with  introduction — The  follow- 
ing clever  poem,  in  imitation  of  Burns,  is 
dated  "  From   my  chair  in   Lumby  Den, 
Forfarshire,  Sept.  6,  1793."     Though  pur- 
porting to  be  from  the  pen  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is 
written  by  some  pawky  Scotchman  : — 
O,  waes  me,  Rab,  hae  ye  gane  gyte  ? 
What  is't  that  gars  ye  tak'  delight 
To  jeer  at  me,  and  ban,  and  fly te, 

In  Scottish  rhyme? 
And,  fausely,  gie  me  a'  the  wyte 

O  ilka  crime. 
O'  auld  nicknames  ye  hae  a  fouth, 
O'  sharp,  sarcastic  rhymes  a  routh, 
An'  as  you're  bent  to  gie  them  scouth, 

'Twere  just  as  weel 
For  you  to  tell  the  honest  truth 
"And  shame  the  Deil." 
I  dinna  mean  to  note  the  whole 
O'  your  confounded  rigmarole  ; 
I'd  raither  haud  my  tongue  and  thole 

Your  clashmaclavers, 
Than  try  to  plod  through  sic  a  scroll 
O'  senseless  havers. 
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O'  warlocks  and  o'  witches  a' 

O'  helpless  spunkies,  great  or  sma' 

There  isna  ony  truth  ava 

In  what  you  say, 
For  siccan  fricht  I  never  saw 

Up  to  this  day. 
The  truth  is,  Rab,  that  wicked  men 
When  caught  in  crimes  that  are  their  ain, 
To  find  a  help  are  unco  fain 

To  share  the  blame, 
And  so  they  shout  wi'  micht  and  main  — 

The  deil's  to  blame. 
Thus  I  am  blamed  for  Adam's  fa' — 
You  say  that  I  maist  ruined  a' — 
I'll  tell  ye  ae  thing  that's  nae  twa, 

It's  jist  a  lee, 
I  fasht  na  wi'  the  pair  ava, 

But  loot  them  be. 
I'd  nae  mair  hand  in  that  transgression 
You  deem  the  source  o'  a'  oppression, 
And  wae,  and  death,  and  man's  damnation, 

Than  you  yoursel'  ; 
I  fill'd  a  decent  situation 

When  Adam  fell. 
And,  Rab,  gin  you'll  jist  read  your  Bible 
Instead  o'  blin'  Jock  Milton's  fable, 
I'll  plank  a  croon  on  ony  table 

Against  a  groat, 
To  find  my  name  you'll  no  be  able 

In  a'  the  plot. 
Your  Mither  Eve,  I  kent  ber  brawly, 
A  dainty  quean  she  was  and  wally, 
But  destitute  o'  prudence  wholly  — 

The  witless  hizzy, 
Aye  bent  on  fun  and  whiles  in  folly 

And  mischief  busy. 
Her  father  had  a  bonny  tree, 
The  apples  on't  allured  her  e'e  ; 
He  warned  her  no  the  fruit  to  pree, 

Nor  elim'  the  wa', 
For  if  she  did,  she'd  surely  dee 

As  dead's  a  craw. 
She  didna  do  her  father's  biddin', 
She  didna  mind  her  husband's  guidin', 
Her  ain  braw  hoose  she  wadna  bide  in, 

But  strayed  awa, 
Dependin'  on  her  "art  o'  hidin'" 

To  blin'  them  a.' 
As  for  that  famous  serpent  story, 
To  lee  I'd  baith  be  'shamed  and  sorry, 
It's  jist  a  clever  allegory, 

And  weel  writ  doon  ; 
The  work  of  an  Egyptian  Tory — 

I  kent  the  loon. 


Your  poets,  Rab,  are  a'  the  same, 

Of  ilka  kintra,  age,  or  name, 

No  matter  what  may  be  your  aim 

Or  your  intention, 
Maist  a'  your  characters  o'  fame 

Are  pure  invention. 
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Shakespeare  maks  ghai^ts  and  witches  plenty, 
Jock  Milton,  deevils  mair  than  twenty  ; 
Tom  Puck  will  soon  be  crou>e  and  canty 

Wi'  Rob  the  ranter  ; 
And  you  yersel'  are  mair  than  vauntie 

O'  'k  Tam  u  5hanter. 
Your  dogs  arc  baith  debaters  rare, 
Wi  sense  galore,  and  some  to  spare, 
Yea,  even  the  vena     Brigs  <>'  Ayr," 

You  gar  them  quarrel  - 
Tak'  Coila  ben  to  deck  your  hair 

Wi"  Scottish  laurel. 
Yet,  Robin,  lad,  for  a"  your  spite, 
And  taunts  and  jeers,  and  wrangfu'  wyte, 
I  find,  before  you  and  your  flyte, 

And  rin  your  pirn, 
You're  no  sae  cankert  in  the  bite 

As  in  the  girn. 
For  when  you  think  he's  doomed  to  dwell 
The  lang  for  ever  mair  in  hell, 
You  come  and  bid  a  kind  farewell, 

And — Gude  be  here  ! 
Ev'n  fur  the  verra  deil  himsel' 

Let  fa'  a  tear. 
And,  Rab,  I'm  jist  as  wae  for  thee, 
As  ever  thou  canst  be  for  me  ; 
For  'less  you  let  the  drink  abee, 

I'll  tak'  my  aith, 
You'll  a'  gae  wraiig,  and  shortly  dee 

A  drunkard's  death. 
Sure  as  you  mourned  the  daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine,  no  distant  date  ; 
Stern  ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate, 

Full  on  thy  doom  : 
And  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

Does  the  poem  appear  in  any  Scottish  work, 
and  is  the  name  of  the  author  known? — Lux. 

TO.  Magyls  Cotlach. — Some  years  ago, 
on  examining  an  old  Ordnance  Survey  plan 
of  the  farm  of  Three  Wells,  near  Bervie,  I 
noticed  a  spot  some  distance  from  the 
steading,  marked  "  Supposed  Site  of  Magyis 
Cotlach."  I  have  seen  no  reference  to  it 
in  any  local  publication,  nor  gleaned  anything 
from  old  residenters,  and  would  be  interested 
to  know  if  any  information  is  to  be  got. — 
T.  Smith. 

<?.  Meanings  of  Old  Words.  —  Could 
anyone  kindly  help  me  with  the  meanings  of 
the  following  words  : — "  Teen/'  apparently  a 
form  of  levy  or  rate  ;  "  Chelsaman,"  is  this 
the  same  as  birly  man  ?  "  Rush  "  corn,  oats, 
etc.,  or  oats,  rye,  etc.,  in  rush;  "  Alles," 
could  this  be  a  corruption  of  alder?  they  were 
cut ;  "  Widdies,"  a  noun,  something  a  farmer 
borrowed  15s.  to  buy;  "  Hirp,"    a  weight, 


but  how  much  ?  *k  Masdeall,"  a  measure  of 
some  kind  :  "  Stiple  "  or  "  Sliple/'  a  term 
used  in  connection  with  grazing  land ; 
"Coals"  or  "Coats,"  the  word  occurs  in 
the  following  sentence — "  Sowed  of  rye  on 
the  now  behind  the  coals  2  p."  As  the  entry 
is  dated  April,  the  "  coals "  cannot  be  hay 
j  cocks.  "  Heasly '"  or  "  Heafty,"  adjective 
I  applied  to  corn.  All  these  words  occur  in  a 
j  sort  of  farming  diary,  dated  1769-84,  and  I 
should  be  most  grateful  if  anyone  can  help 
me  to  find  out  what  they  mean.  I  should 
also  like  to  know  if  there  is  such  a  name  as 
"Faryr,"  or  if  it  could  be  a  corruption  of 
"father."  -  I.  F.  G. 


Hnswers. 

22.   Pi  REM  AN,   AND    PlCKIE-MAN    (pp.  44, 

62). — The  pickman  or  pickie-man  was  a 
j  miller's  servant  whose  occupation  was  to  trim 
the  mill-stones  by  "  picking  "  when  they  were 
worn  smooth  by  use.  The  term  gave  origin 
to  the  surname  Pickman,  never  very  common 
and  now  probably  extinct.  In  1520  an  acre 
of  land  was  set  to  Andrew  Pikkeman  in 
Arbroath  {Liber  S.  Thome  de  Aberbrothoc. 
Pars  altera.,  p.  564).  In  1525  and  17 13  the 
name  appears  as  Pickeman. — George  F, 
Black,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

31.   KlLCHRLST,    ROSS-SHIRE   (pp.   45,  64, 

80). — The  story  of  the  burning  of  the  church 
at  Kilchrist,  or  Cillechriosd,   with  all  the 
worshippers  in  it,  by  the  Macdonalds,  was 
thoroughly    investigated    by    the    late  Mr. 
Kenneth  Macdonald,  one  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  accurate  of  our  northern  antiquaries 
j  and  one  eminently  qualified  for  such  a  task 
i  by  his  legal  training  and  critical  acumen.  In 
I  a  paper  read  before  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
j  Inverness  on    28th  November,    18S8,  and 
i  printed  in  Vol.  XV  of  the  Society's  "  Trans- 
I  actions,"'  he  shows  clearly  and  decisively  that 
;  the  story  is  without'  real  foundation.  He 
j  gives  the  various  accounts  of  the  supposed 
j  occurrence  which  have  appeared  in  print,  and 
:  as  regards  the  first  of  these — that  of  Donald 
I  Gregory,  in  his  "  Western  Highlands  and  the 
j  Isles"  (Edinburgh  1836) — he  shows  that  the 
i  authorities  there  referred  to  in  a  foot  note 
|  (page  302)  contain  no  mention  or  suggestion 
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of  the  burning  of  the  church.  Pie  points  out, 
however,  that  there  was  an  old  tradition  of 
the  burning  of  the  church  at  Contin  (nine  | 
miles  from  Kilchrist)  by  the  Macdonalds  | 
more  than  a  century  before  the  raid  of  1 
Cillechriosd,  which  took  place  in  1603,  and 
suggests  that  the  story  of  this  event  in  course  j 
of  time  must  have  got  mixed  up  with  the 
raid  of  1603.  The  account  given  in  the 
writings  of  the  late  Alexander  Mackenzie,  to 
which  Mr.  Jonathan  Gauld  refers  in  the 
March  issue  of  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries,  is 
obviously  to  a  large  extent  imaginative  and 
fanciful,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  regarded  as 
of  historical  value.  It  was,  in  fact,  originally 
written  by  Mackenzie  as  a  "  Ceilidh  "  story 
in  his  Celtic  Magazine,  was  reproduced  in  his 
"  Historical  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  High- 
lands," and  subsequently  embodied  verbatim 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Mackenzies."  He 
appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards  getting 
at  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  burning,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  prominence  is 
given  to  it  in  a  professedly  historical  book, 
while  Mr.  Macdonald's  exhaustive  and  con- 
clusive refutation  is  hidden  away  in  a  volume 
of  "Transactions"  accessible  only  to  a  few. 
— A.  M.  Mackintosh,  The  Hermitage,  Nairn. 

56.  Moor  of  Tannach,  Wick  (p.  79). — 
The  moor  in  question  was,  in  1464,  the 
scene  of  a  clan  battle  fought  between  the 
Gunns  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Keiths  of 
Ackergill,  and  the  Mackays  of  Strathnaver,  ; 
on  the  other. — G. 

58.  Family  of  Anderson  of  Linkwood, 
Elgin  (p.  79). — For  interesting  notes  on  this  j 
family,  see  Young's  "Annals  of  Elgin,"  pp. 
661-63.— H.  B-  T- 

59.  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen 
(p.  79). — Dempster,  who  was  born  in  Dun- 
dee, in  February,  1732,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  1st 
March,  1755,  and  became  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  was  M.P.  for 
Perth  Burghs,  1761-68;  proprietor  of  the 
estate  of  Skibo  by  purchase  in  17S6;  and 
died,  unmarried,  13th  February,  181 8.  It 
may  be  added  that  he  was  for  some  time 
secretary  to  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  and 
provost  of  St.  Andrews. — A.  S. 


01.  Family  of  Ord  of  Findochty 
(P-  79)- — In  trie  "Transactions  of  the  Banff- 
shire Field  Club,"  30th  June,  18SS,  "  R " 
will  find  an  account  of  the  Ords  of  Findochty, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Cramond.  A  monumental 
inscription  in  Rathven  Churchyard  states  : — 
"The  burial  grounds  of  the  Families  of  Far- 
skin  and  Findochty  were  enclosed  by  William 
Gordon-Duff  of  Eden,  and  William  Dunbar 
of  Nether  Buckie,  descendants  of  these  fami- 
lies, a.d.  1799."  Many  references  to  the 
Ords  will  be  found  in  other  publications  by 
Dr.  Cramond.  In  the  "Correspondence  ot 
the  First  Earl  of  Seafield,"  edited  by  the  late 
James  Grant,  LL.B.,  County  Clerk  of  Banff- 
shire, mention  is  made  of  William  Ord  of 
Findochty,  at  pp.  280,  476,  and  in  the  latest 
published  volume  of  the  New  Spalding  Club 
— "The  Records  of  the  County  of  Banff" — 
the  Ords  appear  as  taking  a  share  in  County 
business.  "  The  Old  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Parish  of  Rathven"  (1794),  states  that  "the 
ruins  of  the  Houseof  Findochty  exist." — T.J.A. 

02.  Portsoy  (p.  79). — "The  New  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Fordyce  "  says  that  Portsoy 
was  "erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony  by  a 
charter  granted  by  Queen  Mary  in  1550." 
The  original  superior  was  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie 
of  Boyne,  and  the  charter  was  ratified  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1581. — T.  J.  A. 

63.  Meaning  of  Terms  "Cutt  and 
Dry"  (p.  79). — Dr.  Brewer's  "Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable,"  gives  the  definition  of 
this  saying  as  meaning  "  Already  prepared," 
such  as  "  He  had  a  speech  all  cut  and  dry." 
The  allusion  is  to  timber,  cut  and  dry.  I 
rather  think,  however,  that  the  old  Perth 
account  had  referred  to  tobacco  and  not  to 
snuff.  In  Jacobite  Memoirs  of  Rebellion  of 
1745,  from  MS.  of  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Robert  Forbes,  A.M.,  there  is  mentioned  in 
a  note  that  at  one  time  the  Prince  could  get 
nothing  but  rolled  tobacco.  Might  there  not 
have  been  a  tobacco  known  as  "  Cutt  and 
Dry  ?  "— E.  G.  H. 
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ABERDEEN,  JULY,  1923. 
"THE  CURSE  OF  SCOTLAND.'' 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Barbe  had  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  on  that 
fruitful  theme  of  controversy,  the  reason  why 
■the  Nine  of  Diamonds  card  is  so  frequently 
referred  to  as  "The  Curse  of  Scotland." 
He  dismisses,  as  altogether  unwarranted,  the 
story  that  connects  the  card  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Culloden.  This  story 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke  was  playing 
at  cards  when  an  officer  of  General  Camp- 
bell's staff  came  to  ask  for  orders  as  to  the 


treatment  of  the  rebels  in  the  event  of  their 
being  defeated.  The  orders  issued  were  to 
the  effect  that  no  quarter  was  to  be  given 
the  rebels  ;  and  the  traditional  account  adds 
that  they  were  hastily  scrawled  on  one  of 
the  cards,  and  that  the  card  used  for  the 
purpose  was  the  Nine  of  1  diamonds.  .Mr.  Barbe 
gives  a  "positive  proof"  of  the  apocryphal 
nature  of  this  Cumberland  tradition.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  a  print  entitled 
"Britons'  Association  against  the  Pope's 
Bulls."  In  it  the  Young  Pretender  is  repre- 
sented leading  across  the  Tweed  a  herd  of 
bulls  laden  with  curses,  excommunications, 
indulgences,  and  the  like.  On  the  ground 
before  them  there  lies  the  Nine  of  Diamonds. 
This  symbolical  and  suggestive  cartoon  is 
dated  October  21,  1745,  some  months  before 
Culloden. 

Next  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  "the 
most  popular  candidate  put  forward  for  the 
dishonour  of  having  given  its  appellation  to 
the  Nine  of  Diamonds,  is  the  Earl  of  Stair." 
Two  Earls  of  Stair  are  associated  with  the 
fateful  card— the  first  Earl,  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  1 690-1,  and  "whose 
conduct  in  connection  with  the  Massacre  of 
Glcncoe  made  his  name  odious  to  his  country- 
men" :  and  the  second  Earl,  who  "was  hardly 
less  obnoxious  to  many  Scotsmen  for  the 
prominent  part  which  he  played  in  carrying 
through  Parliament  that  Act  of  Union  of 
which,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  he  had 
helped  to  draw  up  the  Articles."  The  con- 
nection of  either  with  the  Nine  of  Diamonds 
is  based  on  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
Dalrymple  family,  of  which  each  was  in  turn 
the  lie-id.  The  feature  of  the  I  )alrymple  arms 
is  a  blue  diagonal  cross  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
shape,  studded  with  nine  diamonds  in  gold. 
"It  is  obvious,"  says  Mr.  Barbe,  "that  to  find 
any  resemblance  between  this  and  the  Nine  of 
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Diamonds  requires  a  very  considerable  effort 
of  a  lively  imagination,"  the  manifest  dis- 
crepancies between  the  two  constituting  a 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  whole 
explanation  as  fanciful  and  far-fetched. 

Neither  history  nor  heraldry  doing  much 
towards  solving  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Curse  of  Scotland"  to  the  Nine  of  Diamonds. 
Mr.  Barbe  directs  attention  to  the  card 
itself.  One  explanation  of  the  disfavour  in 
which  it  is  (or  was)  held,  is  that  the  Nine 
of  Diamonds  owed  its  notoriety  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  great  winning  card  at 
"  Comete,"  a  game  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  French 
attendants  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  which 
was  said  to  have  caused  the  ruin  of  many 
of  the  Scottish  families  whose  members  were 
addicted  to  playing  it.  There  was  another 
card  game,  however,  in  which  the  Nine  of 
Diamonds,  and  it  alone,  was  supreme.  This 
was  "  Pope  Joan "  (said  originally  to  have 
been  called  "Pope  Julio"),  in  which  the 
Nine  of  Diamonds  was  called  the  Pope. 
That  of  itself  might  quite  conceivably  have 
given  it  an  ill  name  in  Scotland  ;  but  the 
advantages  it  secured  for  the  player  who 
held  it  were  such  that  the  player  whom  it 
did  not  favour  might  easily  come  to  serious 
grief  and  give  his  family  good  reason  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  curse.  This  last  explana- 
tion Mr.  Barbe  regards  as  the  most  plausible, 
but  to  be  quite  convincing  it  would  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  evidence  that  "Pope 
Joan"  was  once  a  favourite  gambling  game 
in  Scotland.  "  But  was  it  "  ?  he  asks  signi- 
ficantly. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE 
SECOND  MARQUIS  OF  HUNTLY. 
G ico roe,  2nd  Marquis  of  Huntly,  was  a  very 
characteristic  gay  Cordon,  who  naturally  took 
to  the  cause  of  the  Anti-Covenanters,  lie 
was  born  about  15S7,  and  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Scots  Men-at-Arms  of  France  in 
1624.  He  spent  twelve  years  in  that  country, 
returning  to  Scotland  ''in  royall  miner,"  as 
Spalding  tells  us,  October,  1636,  some  weeks 
after  his  father's  death  at  Dundee  (June  13, 
1636).  He  became  more  royalist  than  ever, 
and  was  beheaded  for  his  trouble  at  Edin- 
burgh on  March  16,  1649. 


The  Marquis,  who  was  known  in  his  father's'' 
life-time  as' Earl  of  Enzie  and  Lord  Cordon, 
figures  prominently  in  Abraham  Holland's 
queer  poem  : 

"  Navmachia,  or  Holland's  sea  fight 
[at  Lepanto]  :  printed  by  T.l*.  for 
Thomas  Law  and  W  illiam  Garrat, 
An.  Dom.  1622." 

j  Abraham  Holland,  who  died  in  1626, 
I  was  the  son  of  Philemon  Holland  (1552- 
|  1  ^3 7)5  vVno  i-s  remembered  as  the  translator 
,  of  Livy,  Pliny,  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and 
j  Xenophon.  Lord  Gordon  figures  in  four 
i  different  addresses  in  "  Navmachia," 

(1)  Prose  epistle  (pp.  iii-iv)  dedicated  "To 
the  Right  Honorable  and  Noble  George 
Lord  Gordon  sonne  and  heire  to  the  Right 
Generous  and  Potent,  the  Marquess  of 
Huntley."  In  the  course  of  this  epistle 
Holland  says  : — 

"I  have  bein  enboldned  by  tju's  small 
present  to  manifest  the  love,  or  rather  ser- 
j  vice,  I  owe  to  your  selfe  and  honourable 
;  Name,  a  Name  no  Ies.se  knowne  and 
renowned  abroad,  than  knifed  and  honored 
!  at  home,  as  terrible  to  foes,  as  grateful  and 
,      pleasing  vnto  friends.  Be  you  a 

gem  in  the  Vnion  of  Great  Brittaine,  follow 
the  footsteps  of  your  renowned  father,  and, 
if  it  be  possible  in  vertue  out-goe  him/' 

(2)  Latin  anagram  of  16  lines  (p.  v) : 
"  Nobilissimo     et     generosissimi  Domino 

!  Georgio,  comiti  Ingeiensi"  (Enzie). 
|      (3)  Two  acrostics  (p.  vi) :   "To  the  same 
noble  Earle,  two  acrostick  stanzas."  These 
!  run  as  follows  : — 

(llory  in  you  is  like  the  Sun  which  pities 
I      Eternal!  splendour,  yet  is  often  hid, 
j      Ore-shadow'd  in  some  clime,  when  yet  he  hues 
)      Reviving  still  :  the  world  cannot  forbad 
j      (5 lory,  her  beams:  but  like  fires  hid  in  ni^ht. 
Kxpresle  at  last  a  more  refulgent  light 
Grace  then  the  Muses,  who  can  giue  you  light 
Oblivion  it  selfe  can  never  hide, 
Respect  those  sacrifices,  by  whose  might. 
Demigods  soone  are  wholly  Deifide  : 
Onely  giue  pardon  to  me  who  can  giue 
Nothing  else  yet,  to  make  you  longer  line. 

(4)  Twenty-six  lines  in  rhymed  couplets 
(p.  vii) :  "In  honor  of  the  Noble  Marqucsse 
of  Huntley  and  Ins  true  Generous  sonne,  the 
Lord  Gordon,"  containing  the  lines:  — 
'"Tlie  noble  Lord,  your  lather,  whom  of  all 
We  truly  may  the  Northern  Eagle  call," 
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When   Abraham  Holland  died  in  1626  | 

his  brother  Henry  printed  at  Cambridge  a 

memorial  volume  entitled  : — 

"  I  lollandi  Post-huma.    A  Fvncrall  eligie  of  King 
lames  with  a  congratvlatory  salve  to  King  Charles, 
The  post-humes  of  Abraham  Holland." 
It    contains    the    following  dedication 

(pp.  iii-v)  :— 

"To  the  Right  Honovrable  and  high- 
borne  Heme  George  Lord  Gordon,  Earl 
of  Engim  [Enzie?]:  and  Captaine-of  the 
Gvard-dv-Corps  (commonly  called  Iean-dv- 
Gvard)  to  li is  Majestie  of  France:  sonne 
and  heire  apparent,  to  the  most  Noble 
and  Valerous  the  Marquise  of  Hvntley." 
Holland  calls  Gordon  "the  prime 
Mecaenas  of  the  Muses  of  your  noble 
ranke  that  I  know,  of  Great  Britaine." 
The   volume   closes   with '  a   reprint  of 

"Navmachia,"    but    without    the  Gordon 

dedications  noted  above. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


MILITIA  SYSTEM. 

From  an  early  date,  wherv  men  were  required 
for  military  operations,  the  British  authorities 
secured  them  through  having  recourse  to  the 
Militia,  or  Supplementary  Military  System, 
taking  care  to  disband  or  at  least  reduce  the 
strength  whenever  the  danger  lessened  or 
requirements    ceased.       An  apprehended 
rupture  with  France  led  to  a  new  embodiment 
in  1803,  which  was  heartily  responded  to 
throughout  Scotland.     The  protracted  wars  I 
which  followed  swallowed  up  much  of  the 
manhood  of  the  country,  however,  and  the 
love  for  military  glory  distinctly  waned.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Militia  Acts  were  kept  in 
force  for   many  years,  each   parish  being 
compelled  to  give  its  quota.    The  balloting 
system  was  enforced,  and  whoever  was  drawn  j 
was  compelled  to  appear  at  the  appointed  i 
time,  or  to  produce  an  approved  substitute. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr  James  Davidson, 
solicitor,  Kirriemuir,  we  are  enabled  to  give  j 
the  following  copy  of  a  Militia  exemption 
certificate,    bearing   the   signature   of   Mr.  ; 
Patrick  Orr,  W.S.,  of  Brigton,  or  Bridgeton,  j 
St.  Cyrus,  Kincardineshire,  who  was  Sheriff  | 
Clerk  of  Forfarshire  : — 

Militia. — County  of  Forfar. — These  do  ! 
testify  that  Alexander  Reid,  son  of  Alexr.  j 


at  Balloch,  who  was  Ballotted  on  the  tenth 
day  of  March  inst.,  to  serve  in  the  Militia 
for  the  Parish  of  Kirrymuir,  in  the  County 
of  Forfar,  hath  produced  James  Cowie, 
Wright,  Dundee,  as  a  Substitute  to  serve 
for  him  ;  and  the  said  Substitute  having 
been  sworn  in  and  enrolled  accordingly, 
therefore  the  said  Alexander  Reid  is 
exempted  from  serving  in  the  said  Militia, 
until,  by  Rotation,  it  shall  come  to  his 
turn. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  eleventh 
day  of  March  Eighteen  hundred 
and  Seventeen  years. 
(Signed)    Patrick  Orr,  C.G.M. 
The  paper  is  backed  —  Discharge  for 
Alexr.  Reid,  £1  6s.  6d.     Received  One 
pound  6/6  Sterling. 

(Signed)    J.  Cunningham. 
Sep.  5,  181 7. 

 >-»-<  

"A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN." 

The  exchange  of  the  sword  for  the  pen, 
after  "grim-visaged  war  hath  smooth'd  his 
wrinkled  front,"  is  by  no  means  an  alterna- 
tive confined  to  our  own  time.  In  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  June,  1749, 
there  is  noticed  "  A  particular  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Culloden,  April  16,  1746,  in  a 
letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Highland  army 
— price  6d.,  23  pages."  According  to  the 
Magazine,  "This  letter  lays  no  blame  on  any 
officer.  Among  the  reasons  which  it  gives 
for  the  defeat  are  the  want  of  provisions  and 
discipline  ;  ill  choice  of  the  ground  ;  not 
being  joined  by  all  their  parties  ;  the  fatigue 
of  their  army,  which  marched  all  the  pre- 
ceding night,  having  first  resolved  to  attack 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  camp  at 
Nairn  ;  but  not  being  able  to  get  thither 
before  daylight,  they  returned  to  Culloden 
Moor,  where,  after  but  four  hours'  rest,  the 
Duke  came  up  to  them ;  that  their  whole 
force  was  not  above  5000  fighting  men 
against  8000 ;  that  they  had  but  1 50  horse 
against  1200.  'The  ground,'  says  the  officer, 
'was  so  favourable  to  the  enemy  that,  though  a 
brave  attack  was  made,  sword  in  hand,  nothing 
could  be  done;  but  a  total  rout  ensued.'"' 
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The  letter  evidently  gives  a  surprisingly 
fair  and  accurate  account  of  the  causes  of 
defeat  from  a  contemporary  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  conflict.  His  estimate  of  the 
Hanoverian  strength  is  moderate  and  does 
not  bear  out  the  traditional  version  that 
Lord  George  was  confronted  by  two  to  one. 

Another  contemporary,  the  Rev.  Lachlan 
Shaw,  Elgin,  a  native  of  Rothiemurchus,  who 
retired  from  the  incumbency  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  Elgin,  in  1774,  and  died  in 
1777,  aged  90,  writing  of  the  Battle  of 
Culloden,  says— "It  is  so  recent  and  fresh 
in  our  memories  that  I  shall  take  no  further 
notice  of  it  than  to  observe  that  it  has 
broken  the  charm  of  the  broadsword  and 
target,  and  may  convince  the  Highlanders 
that,  in  the  way  of  fighting  now  practised, 
their  undisciplined,  though  brave  militia, 
cannot  stand  before  well-disciplined  troops 
conducted  by  a  proper  general.'' 

A.  T.  McR. 


THE  MAN  WHO  SAVED  PRINCE 
CHARLIE. 

The  recent  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centenary of  the  birth  of  Flora  Macdonald — 
and  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  speaking  race  knows 
her  romance — recalls  the  little-known  fact 
that  it  was  not  she  who  saved  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,  though  the  fame  is  hers.  Flora 
Macdonald  was  but  the  second  agent 
towards  securing  his  ultimate  safety.  Yet 
her  fame  has  totally  overshadowed  the  name 
of  Edward  Burke. 

The  Prince  was  not  only  guided  from  the 
bloody  field  of  Culloden  and  taken  safely 
to  the  Western  Isles,  with  the  redcoats  hot 
upon  his  track,  but  was  for  two  months  or 
so  of  his  most  hazardous  period  in  the  care 
of  this  Irishman  of  Hebridean  birth.  With- 
out the  aid  of  Ned  Burke,  as  he  was 
commonly  called,  the  romance  of  Flora 
Macdonald  had  most  likely  not  been. 

Burke  was  a  native  of  North  Uist,  his 
folk  having  come  from  Ireland  to  settle-  there. 
In  time  he  found  his  way  to  Edinburgh, 
and  ultimately  became  a  sedan-carrier  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Alexander  Macleod,  advocate, 
who  was  a  near  relation  of  the  chief  of  that 
name,    On  the  rebellion  breaking  out,  Mr. 


Macleod  joined  the  Prince's  forces,  and  was 
appointed  an  aide-de-camp,  Burke  accom- 
panying him  as  his  servant.  When  the 
Prince  was  forced  to  leave  the  field  at 
Culloden,  to  Burke  was  given  the  task  of 
getting  him  safely  away  and  guiding  him 
through  the  country.  Burke's  years  of  service 
with  various  Highland  chiefs  had  given  him 
familiarity  with  its  by-ways.  He  took  the 
Prince  and  his  small  party  westwards,  that 
night,  to  Invergarry,  then  deserted,  where 
they  rested. 

Under   Ned's  guidance,    Prince  Charles 
found  himself,  a  week  after  Culloden,  con- 
cealed  in  a   byre  in  Benbecula,  with  two 
I  friends  and  Burke  as   his   sole  attendant, 
j  After  being  for  two  months  in  the  Western 
I  Isles,  under  Burke's  care — the  troops  ever 
I  hard  by  - Prince  Charles  was  compelled  to 
;  part  with  him,  in  order  to  put  himself  into 
!  the  hands  of  Flora  Macdonald,  who  under- 
I  took  to  conduct  him,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
j  female  servant,  to  the  Island  of  Skye. 
I      Burke  then  passed  by  himself  into  North 
j  Uist.    Here  for  many  months  he  endured 
1  the  extremes  of  danger  and  hunger,  feeding 
[  for  nigh  a  month,  on  one  occasion,  upon 
j  nothing  but  dulse  and  shell-fish.  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  was  hiding  in  a  cave,  a 
!  shoemaker's  wife  came  by  night  and  brought 
him  food.    At  all  times  the  redcoats  and 
I  his  countrymen  were  hard  upon  his  heels, 
j  Ultimately  Ned  found  his  way  to  Macleod 
of  Talisker,  who  was  the  means  of  passing 
him    to   the    Seaforth    country,    where  he 
rejoined  the  late  aide-de-camp.    There  both 
j  remained  until  the  Act  of  Indemnity  was 
j  passed,  when  they  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
j  Burke  then  resuming  his  sedan-chair.  He 
j  died  in  Edinburgh  in  1751. — Scottish  Coimtrv 
Life. 

John  Hill  Burton,  Historian-. — The 
I  marriage  of  the  parents  of  Burton  is  thus 
\  recorded  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Marriage 
i  Register,  Aberdeen  :  —  1809  —  Lieutenant 
j  William  Kinninmond  Burton  of  the  Rutland 
;  Cavalry,  and  Elizabeth  Pa  ton,  daughter  of 
j  John  Paton,  Esqr.  of  ( J,rand.bome,  were 
!  married  20  August  by  Mr.  [Alexander] 
I  Alcock  [M.A.].  —  R.  Murdoch  Lawranck. 
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MESSRS.  DUTHIE,  SHIPBUILDERS. 
An  interesting  letter  regarding  the  Duthie 
family,  which  figured  so  prominently  in 
Aberdeen  shipbuilding,  appeared  in  the 
Aberdeen  Daily  Journal  of  28th  June,  1922, 
contributed  by  Mr.  John  A.  Duthie,  Alloa, 
who  described  himself  as  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  old  firm  of  John  Duthie, 
Sons  &  Co.  The  business  was  originated 
sometime  between  18 10  and  1820  by  William 
Duthie,  son  of  a  Stonehaven  shipmaster,  and 
he  was  later  joined  by  his  two  brothers, 
Alexander  and  John,  and  his  nephew,  John, 
Jun.,  son  of  John.  The  firm  was  then 
known  as  Alexander  Duthie  &  Co.  William 
Duthie  died  in  1861,  and  the  firm  was  then 
reconstructed.  Alexander  and  John,  Jun., 
retired,  and  the  partnership  consisted  of  John 
Duthie,  Sen.,  and  his  three  sons,  Alexander, 
Robert,  and  George  :  the  firm  name  became 
John  Duthie,  Sons  &  Co.  John  Duthie,  Sen., 
died  in  1880;  his  son  George  died  some 
years  earlier  •  and  there  remained  in  the 
firm  John  Duthie,  Sen.'s  two  sons,  Alexander 
and  Robert.  They  were  joined  later  by,  first, 
John  A.  Duthie  (son  of  Robert),  and,  sub- 
sequently, John  Duthie  (son  of  Alexand  er). 

Associated  with  the  Duthie  family  is  the 
ownership  of  the  Castle  and  estate  of  Cairn- 
bulg,  near  Fraserburgh.  On  the  death  of 
William  Duthie,  his  trustees,  according  to 
his  will,  purchased,  in  1862,  the  estate  of 
Cairnbulg,  to  be  entailed  upon  his  only 
married  brother,  John  Duthie,  Sen.,  and  his 
heirs  male.  John  Duthie,  Sen.,  however, 
never  took  possession  of  the  estate,  but 
handed  it  over  to  his  son,  John  Duthie,  Jun., 
who  became  the  first  Duthie  of  Cairnbulg. 
He  died  without  issue  in  1872,  and  the  estate 
passed  to  his  brother  William.  This  William 
Duthie  was  first  a  shipmaster,  afterwards  a 
shipbuilder  in  Montrose,  and  later  (for  a 
short  period)  in  Aberdeen,  and  ultimately  a 
shipowner.  He  was  never  a  partner  of  his 
lather's  firm,  however,  though  he  was  a 
partner,  along  with  several  of  his  brothers,  of 
the  firm  of  Duthie  bros.,  ropemakers  and 
shipowners  at  Footdee.  William  Duthie  of 
Cairnbulg  died  in  1896,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  John,  who  restored  Cairnbulg 
Castle,  was  made  a  K.B.I  v.  for  services  con-  I 
nected  with  the  \var,  and  died  on  iuth  June,  1922  j 


INTERESTING  ABERDEEN  BOOK. 

i  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  a  copy 
of  a  work  "The  Covenanters  of  the  North," 
by  Robert  King,  the  publishers  of  which  are 
George  and  Robert  King,  Aberdeen,  and  the 
book  is  doubly  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
this  particular  copy  had  been  presented  to 
Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.,  Broughty  Ferry,  by 
George  King,  who,  I  presume,  had  been  the 
senior  partner  of  the  publishing  firm. 

On  the  front  fly-leaf  of  the  book  appears 
the  following  note  in  a  bold  business  hand, 
quite  as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday  : — 

"To  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D.,  from  Geoige 
King,  13th  May,  1850."  The  book  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  the  Dr.  Dick  to 
whom  the  book  was  presented,  was  the 
author  of  "The  Christian  Philosopher"  and 
other  works,  not  so  well  known  now  as  they 
deserve  to  be. 

It  was  Dr.  Dick  of  whom  Dr.  David 
Livingstone,  from  a  Dundee  platform,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  master  missionary  being 
made  a  free  Burgess  of  Dundee,  25th  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  said,  "In  passing  along  the 
road  to  Dundee  I  was  reminded  by  the  name, 
Broughty  Ferry,  of  one  of  the  leadings  of 
Providence  by  which  I  am  here  before  you 
this  day,  Dr.  Dick,  who  lived  at  Broughty 
Ferry,  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was 
on  the  "  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State." 
That  work  was  the  means  of  enlightening  my 
mind  on  the  all-important  subject  which 
concerns  us  all — the  reality  of  a  future  state, 
and  the  necessity  of  devoting  ourselves  to 
Him  who  gave  up  His  life  for  us." 

Dr.  Thomas  Dick  unfortunately  passed 
away  only  two  months  before  Dr.  Living- 
stone's visit  to  Dundee. 

Robert  King,  the  writer  of  the  Aberdeen 
book  above  mentioned,  one  gleans  from  the 
introduction,  had  passed  away  before  the 
book  was  finally  printed,  since  his  work  on 
this  enterprise  was  most  eulogistically  referred 
to  by  the  writer  of  the  introduction,  who 
signs  only  with  initials  "  J.  K."  Possibly, 
he  also  was  a  relative.  This  note  is  dated 
from  Silver  Street.  Aberdeen,  December  2, 
1845.  E.  G.  H. 
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THE  PATRON  SAINTS  OF  SCOTLAND,  ! 

WITH  DEDICATIONS. 

II.  '  • 

[On  account  of  Dr.  Gammack's  decease  in  | 
February  last,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  j 
revising  his  list  as  intended,  and  we  do 
not  feel  warranted  in  amending  it  beyond 
a  certain   point.      Readers   desirous  of 
further    information    on   the    fascinating  I 
subject  of  dedications,  are  recommended 
to   consult   James   Murray    Mackinlay's  | 
"  Ancient  Church  1  )edications  in  Scotland  "  j 
— Vol.   I,  Scriptural   dedications,    19 10; 
Vol.  II,  Non-Scriptural  dedications,  1914. 
—Ed.,  S.  N.  6-  Q.] 

Colmaig — 

Kincardine  (Ross  and  Crom.). 
Col  man — 

Reay,  Suth.  ;  Tarbat,  Ross. 
Columba — 

Alvah,  Banff;  Appin  ;  Auldearn,  Nairn  ;  Burness 
(Sanday),  Ork.  ;  Cortachy,  F'orf.  (or  the  Nine 
Maidens)  ;  Cramond,  Edinb.  ;  Daviot,  Aberd.  ; 
Drymen,  Stir.  ;  .Dull  Monastery  ;  Uunkeld, 
Perth  (and  Holy  Trinity)  ;  Glenmoriston  (Urqu-  j 
hart),  Inver.  ;  Kingussie,  Inver.  ;  Kirkcolm, 
Wigt.  ;  Largs,  Ayr  ;  Lochs,  Ross.  ;  Lonmay, 
Aberd. ;  Morven,  Argy.  ;  Petty,  Inver.  ;  Portsoy, 
Banff;  Snizort,  Inver.  ;  Stornoway,  Ross. 
Conal,  Connel — 

Kirkconnel,  Dumf. 
Congal — 

Durris,  Kinc.  ;  Holy  wood,  Dumf. 
Congan,  Cooan — 

Ardersier,  Inver.  ;   Ardnatnurchan,  Argy ;  Kirk- 
cowan,  Wigt.  ;   Kynoydart,   Inver.  ;  Lochalsh, 
Ross.  ;  Turriff,  Aberd. 
Constantine,  Conslan — 

Crawford,  Lan.  ;  Dunnichen,  Forf.  ;  Edrom,  Berw. ; 
Gorbals,  Lan.  ;  Govan,  Lan.;  Oathlaw,  Forf.;  \ 
Urr,  Kirkcud. 
Con  wall — 

Eastwood,  Renf.  ;  Inchinnan,  Renf.  ;   New  Cum- 
nock, Ayr. 
Cormac — 

Kelton,  Kirkcud. 
Crenan — 

Kilchrenan,  Argy.  (and  S.  Peter). 
Cuthbert — 

Ballantrae,  Ayr.  ;  Odder,  East,  Edinb.  ;  Calder,  I 
Mid,  Edinb.  ;  Channelkirk,  Berw.  ;  Culdingham 
(Monastery),  Berw.  ;  Colinton,  Edinb.  (or  S.  j 
Michael)  ;  Drummelzier,  Peel).  :  Dryfesdale,  I 
Dumf.  ;  Dull,  Perth  ;  Dunoon,  Art;)-.  ;  Eccles,  j 
Berw.  :  Ednam,  Roxb.  ;  Ewes,  Dumf  ;  Girvan,  ] 
Ayr ;  Glcncairn,  Dumf.  ;  Glenholm  (Broughton),  j 


Cuthbert  (Contd) — 

Peeb.  ;  Dales,  Edinb.  ;  Langton,  Berw.  ;  Kirk- 
cudbright, Kirkcud.  ;  Kirkncwton,  Edinb.  ; 
Maxton,  Roxb.  ;  Maybolc,  Ayr  ;  Olrick,  Caith.  ; 
S.  Cuthbert's,  Edinb.  ;  Weem,  Perth. 

Cyricus — 

St.  Cyrus,  Kinc. 

1  )enis  — 

Innerwick,  Hadd. 
Devenick — 

Banchory- Devcnick,  Kinc.  ;  Creich,  Suth.  ;  Meth- 
iick,  Aberd. 

Diaconianus — 
Keig,  Aberd. 

Donan — 

Auchterless,  Aberd. ;  Kildonan,  Suth. ;  Lochbroom, 
Ross. 

Dorothy — 
Croy,  Inver. 

Drostan — 

Aberdour,  Aber.  ;  Aberlour,  Banff;  Alvie,  Inver.; 
Carnabay,  Caith.  (or  S.  Martin);  Glei»esk,  Forf.; 
Insch,  Aberd  ;  Lochlee,  Forf.  ;  Newdosk,  Forf.; 
Old  Deer,  Aberd.  ;  Rothiemay,  Banff  (and  S. 
John,  and  S.  Martin). 

Duthac,  Duthus  — 

Cromarty,  Crom.  ;  Kintail,  Ross  ,  Tain,  Ross. 

Edwin — 

Lasswade,  Edinb. 

Englatius — 
Tarves,  Aberd. 

Erchard — 

Kincardine  O'Neil,  Aberd. 

Ernan — 

Killearnan,  Ross. 

Ethernan,  Edran — 

Madderty,  Perth  ;  Rathen,  Aberd. 

Ethemasc — 
Kettle,  Fife. 

Ewan — 

Cawdor,  Nairn.  ;  Inch,  Inver. 

Fechin,  Vigean — 

lloddam,  Dumf.  ;  St.  Vigean's,  Forf. 

Fergus — 

Dyce,  Aberd.  ;  Elie,  Fife  ;  Essie,  Forf.  (and  S. 
Mary,  Virg.)  ;  Glamis.  Foif.  ;  Halkirk,  Caith.; 
Moy,  Inver.  ;  St.  Fergus,  Aberd.  ;  Wick,  Caith. 

Fiacre — 
Nlgg,  Kinc. 

Fillan— 

Aberdour,  Fife  ;  Forgan,  Fife  (or  S.  Andrew)  : 
Glendochart  ;  Houston,  Renf.  (or  S.  Peter); 
Killallan  (Houston),  Renf.;  Killin,  Perth;  Pit- 
tenweem,  Fife  ;  St.  Fillan's,  Perth  ;  Sorbie, 
Wigt. 
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Fin  can  a — 

Echt,  Aberd. ;  Kilfinan,  Argy.  ;  Kilhnichen,  Argy. 

Findoca — 

Gask,  Perth  (also  Holy  Trinity)  ;  Innishail,  Argy. 
Finnan — 

Elian-Finnan  (Ardnamurchan)  ;  Livingston.  Lin- 
lith.  ;  Lumphanan,  Aberd.  ;  Mochrum,  Wigt. 

Finnian — 

Migvie,  Aberd. 
Fin  tan — 

Edderton,  Ross  (also  S.  Barr). 

Fumach  — 

Botriphnie,  Banff. 

George — 

Aberlour,  Elgin. 

Gervadius — 

Kinnedar. 

Giles  (Egidius) — 

Birnie,  Elgin  (or  S-  Brendan)  ;  Elgin,  Elgin.  ; 
Fin  tray,  Aberd.  ;  Moffatt,  Dumf.  (and  S.  Mar- 
garet) ;  Ormiston,  lladd.  ;  St.  Giles,  Edinb. 

Glascian — 

Kinglassie,  Fife  ;  Strachur,  Argy. 

Gordian — 
Manor,  Beeb. 

Helen— 

Auldearn,  Nairn  :  Cockburnspath,  Berw. 
Hilary— 

Drumblade,  Aberd. 

Holy  Cross  — 

Stirling,  Stir. 
Holv  Ghost— 
Dipple,  Elg. 

Holy  Rood — 

Edinburgh  ;  Eoveran,  Aberd. 

Holy  Trinity — 
Auchtennuchty,  Fife:  Brechin,  Fork  ;  Cara  (Gigha), 
Argy.  :    Dunfermline,   Berth  ;   Dunkeld,  Berth 
(and  S.  Columba) ;  Gask,  Berth 1  (also  S.  Findoca); 
New  Spynie,  Elg.  ;  Scone,  Berth;  Soutra  (Fala). 

Inan — 

Buittle,  Kirk.  :  Monzie,  Berth  ;  Muckairn.  Argy.  ; 
Barton.  Kirk  cud. 

Irenaais — 

Killcarnan,  Ross  ;  Kilrenny,  Fife. 
James  — 

Alloway,  Ayr  (also  S.  Mary,  Virg.)  ;  Forfar,  Forf.  ; 
Garvock.  Kinc.  ;  Renfrew,  Renf.  ;  Roxburgh, 
Roxb. 

Jerome — 

BrestoMans,  Hadd. 

John  Bapt. — 

Ayr,  Ayr;  Balderuock,  .^iir.  :  Carnwath,  Ban.  ; 
Corstnrphine,  Edinb.:  Dairy,  Kirkcud.  :  Mark- 
inch,  Fife  (also  S.  Modrisk)  ;  Berth,  Berth. 


John,  Evang. 

Deskford,  Banff:  Dunnet,  Caith.  ;  Gamrie,  Banff; 
Kildalton,  Argy.  (also  S.  Bride)  ;  Killean, 
Argy.  ;  Lathrisk,  Forf.  ;  Lethnot,  Forf.  ;  Mon- 
trose, Forf.  ;  Rothieinay,  Banff  (also  S.  Drostan 
and  S.  Martin);  Southend,  Argy.  (or  S.  Blane); 
Spott,  Hadd.  (and  Lolan)  ;  iStrichen,  Aberd.  ; 
Thankerton  (Covington),  Lan.  ;  Torosay,  Argy. 

Kennere — 

Kennoway,  Fife  ;  Kirkinner,  Wigt. 

Kenneth — 

Kilchenzie  (Killean),  Argy.  ;  Kinneff,  Kinc.  ;  Lag- 
gan,  Inver. 

Kentigern  (see  also  under  Mungo) — 

Borthwick,  Edinb.  ;  Buchanan,  Stir.  ;  Minto, 
Roxb.  ;   Benicuik,  Edinb.  ;   Bolwarth,  Berw. 

Kessog,  MacKessog — 
I      Kessock  Ferry  ;  Luss,  Dumb. 

I  Kevin,  Caernhan — 

j      Campbeltown,    Argy.  ;    Glenelg,    Inver.  ;  Kil- 
chrenan,  Argy. 

j  Kevoca — 

j      St.  Quivox,  Ayr. 

j  Kyran— 

Killearn,  Stir. 
Lambert — 

Mordington,  Berw. 

Laurenee — 

Edzell,  Forf.  ;  Furies,  Elgin  ;  Greenock,  Renf 
(and  S.  Andrew)  ;  Innerkip,  Renf.  ;  Jedburgh 
Roxb.  (also  S.  Mary  Y.);  Kihnany,  Fife. 
Laurencekirk,  Kinc.  :  Lauriston,  Kinc.  ;  Lundie 
Forf.  ;  Morebattk,  Roxb.  ;  Slamannan,  Stir. 

Laurence  and  Conigan — 

Rossieclerach  (Inchture),  Forf. 

Leo,  Lupus — 

Inverary,  Argy. 
Leonard — 

Largo,  Fife  ;  Finhaven,  Forf.  ;  St.  Leonard's,  Fife, 
j  Lesmo — 

j      Glentanar  (Aboyne),  Aberd. 
Lolan — 

Roughton,  Beebles  (or  S.  Maurice  or  Calm)  ; 
Kincardine,  Berth  ;  Spott,  Hadd.  (and  S.  John)  ; 
Torosay,  Argy. 

Luke  — 

Carluke,  Lan. 

!  Macallan — 

Elchies  (Knockando)  Elgin. 

Macconoc — 
Inverkeilor,  Forf. 

I  Machan— 

;  Campsic,  Stir.  :  Ecclesmachan,  Linlith. 

!  Machar— 

I  Old  Aberdeen,  Aberd* 
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Machutus — 

Kirkmahoe,  Dumf.  ;  Lesmahagow,  Lan.  ;  Logic  - 
rait,  Perth  (or  S.  Maelrubha)  ;  Wigtown,  Wigt. 

Mackessog — 

Auchterarder,  Perth  ;  Luss,  Dumb. 

Madian — 

S.  Madoes,  Perth. 

Madoc — 

Kilmadock,  Perth;  Kinnell,  Forf.  (or  S.  Maelrubha, 
or  S.  Serf). 

Maelrubha,  Malruvius  — 

Applecross,  Ross  ;  Arisaig,  Inver.  (or  S.  Pride)  : 
Bracadale,  Inver. ;  Conlin,  Ross  ;  Craignish,  Argy. ; 
Crail,  Fife  (or  S.  Rufus.  or  S.  Moloc)  ;  Dultus, 
Elgin  (or  S.  Peter);  (iairloch,  koss;  Inver- 
chaolain,  Argy.  ;  Keith,  Banff;  Killarnnv,  Argy.  ; 
Kilmaree,  Ross;  Kiluiore,  Argy.;  Kilmory, 
Bute;  Kilinuir,  Skye ;  Kinnell,  Forf.  (or  S. 
Madoc,  or  S.  Serf.)  ;  Kirkden,  Forf.  (or  S. 
Rufus)  ;  Lairg,  Suth.  ;  Lochcarron,  Ross ; 
Logierait,  Perth  (or  S.  Machutus)  ;  UUt,  South 
Ileb.  ;  Urquhart,  Ross. 

Magnus — 
Kirkwall,  Ork. 

Magridrin —  , 

Flisk,  Fife  ;  Newburgb,  Fife. 

Malo— 

Kilmalic,  Inver. 

Manirus — 

Crathie,  Aberd.  (and  S.  Ninian). 

Margaret,  Queen — 

Forgue,  Aberd.  ;  Kirriemuir,  Forf.  ;  Lethendy, 
Perth  ;  Moffat,  Dumf.  (and  S.  Giles)  ;  Urquhart, 
Elgin. 

Marjorie — 

Dornock,  Dumf.  ;  (or  S.  Mazota). 

Mark— 

Dysart,  Fife  (also  Barnabas  ami  Servan)  ;  Fetter- 
cairn,  Kinc. 

Marnan,  Marnoc— 

Barony,  Glasgow  (or  S.  Stephen)  ;  Parry.  Forf.  ; 
Benholm,  Kinc.  ;  Fovvlis  Faster ;  Kilconquhar, 
Fife  ;  Kilmarnock,  Ayr  ;  Leochel,  Aherd.  ; 
Marnoch,  Banff;  Monikie,  Forf. ;  Muiravonside, 
Stir. 

Martin — 

Botarie  (Cairney),  Aberd.  ;  Canonbie,  Dumf.  ; 
Cairney,  Aberd.;  Carnubay  (or  S.  Drostan) ; 
Castleton,  Roxb.  ;  Dingwall,  Ross  (or  St. 
Priscus)  ;  Kilmartin,  Argy.  ;  Logie-lVrt,  Forf.  ; 
Rothiemay,  Banff  (and  S.  John)  ;  Strathmartin, 
Forf.  ;  Whithorn,  Wigt. 

Mary  Magdalene — 
Lochmaben,  Dumf. 

Mary  of  the  Lowes — 
Yarrow,  Selk. 


LOST  ABERDEEN  ALMANACS. 

The  January,  1922,  issue  of  the  "Aberdeen 
University  Library  Bulletin"  eontaincd  a  list 
of  "Lost  Local  Literature"  prepared  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  .Anderson,  the  University  Librarian. 
It  enumerated  592  books  and  pamphlets 
largely  connected  with  matters  relating  to  the 
University,  the  city,  or  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  which  are  known  to  have  been 
published  (principally  in  the  1 6th,  17th,  and 
iSth  centuries),  but  of  existing  copies  of 
which  there  is  now  no  trace  ;  and  the  ptirpose 
of  publishing  the  list  was  to  induce  public 
librarians  and  bibliophiles  to  "hunt"  for  the 
missing  works.  Conspicuous  among  the 
missing  works  are  the  "Aberdeen  Almanacs" 
of  1623,  1624,  and  1625,  published  by 
Edward  Raban.  These  "Almanacs"  were 
enumerated  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond  in  his 
work  on  "The  Aberdeen  Printers,"'  published 
in  1884-86,  and  his  authority  that  they  were 
then  in  existence  was  "the  owner,  who 
permitted  the  title-pages  to  be  photographed, 
only  on  the  express  condition  that  their 
resting-place  should  not  be  divulged."  Where 
are  these  three  "Almanacs"  now? 

The  "Bulletin"  for  July  last  announced  that 
21  of  the  missing  items  had  been  traced, 
information    having    come    from  London, 
Paris,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Aberdeen 
itself    as    to    their    present  whereabouts. 
Unfortunately,    the    "Almanacs"   are  not 
among   the   items   recovered.      "The  lost 
'Aberdeen  Almanacs'  of  1623-25,"  we  are 
told,  "  have  provided  some  spirited  hunting, 
but  finally  they  eluded  capture.    They  were 
j  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  late  Alexander 
:  Torrie,  advocate  in  Aberdeen,  who  died  in 
186S.     From  him,  it  appears,  they  passed 
to  the  keeping  of  his  family,  who  preserved 
I  them  in  strict  guardianship  until  a  lew  years 
I  ago,    when    they    gave    them    to    the  late 
I  Alexander  Edmond,  advocate.     The  latter 
died  in   1919,  and  after  this  the  track  of 
!  the  'Almanacs'  disappears." 

Of  the  missing  items  traced,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  a  perfect  copy  of 
"  Les  Antiquite/  de  la  ville  et  cite  d'Orangc," 
by  Edward  Raban  the  younger,  published 
at  Orange  in  [656,  is  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,     Paris.         Thomas  Davidson's 
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"  Cantus,"  published  by  John  Forbes,  Aber- 
deen, 1662,  and  Forbes's  "Psalm  Tunes," 
1665,  are  both  in  the  H.  E.  Huntington 
Library,  San  Gabriel,  California.  The  "Table 
of  pettie  custunies,"  printed  by  Forbes,  1679, 
is  in  the  Aberdeen  Town  House  Library. 
A  copy  of  "  Sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor," 
by  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet,  is  in  the  Guildhall 
Library.  And  of  the  29  pamphlets  by 
George  Keith,  the  Quaker,  noted  -as  lost, 
16  have  been  discovered,  all  but  one  being 
Philadelphia  prints.  Two  of  them  are  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library  ;  two  in  the 
Library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts ;  one  in  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  ; 
and  eleven  in  the  Library  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 



Aberdeen's  Industry.— Jonas  Hanway, 
the  famous  philanthropist,  in  his  "  Citizen's 
Monitor"  (1780),  quotes  (p.  xxxix)  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  who  says — "In  my  tour  from 
Antermony,  near  Kilsyth, , to  Aberdeen,  I  did 
not  see  any  idle  folks,  nor  ragged  boys  or 
girls  about  the  streets,  all  of  them  being 
employed  in  knitting  or  other  occupations." 
Hanway  himself  says  (p.  31) — "During  the 
late  war  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
different  turn  of  boys  from  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  further  north  they  came 
from,  the  soberer  they  seemed  to  be." 

Curious  Form  of  Punishment.  —  On 
3rd  February,  1496,  Williame  Belty,  being 
convicted   by  the  Alderman   and  Council 
of  Aberdeen,  of  "gret  offense  committit" 
against  Thomas  Waus,  was  ordered  to  "  offir 
and  present  his  crag  to  the  goyf,  and  his 
knyf  in  his  hand,  thai:  to  stand  at  the  wil 
of  the  said  Thomas";  and  further,  that  the 
said  William  should  "cum  one  Sunday  that  ; 
next  comis,  in  the  tyme  of  hie  messe,  in 
lynning  claithis,  bare  lege,  fute,  and  hede, 
with  ane  louse  govne  and  j  candill  of  ane 
'pond  of  wax  in  his  hande,  and  his  dravn 
knyf  in  his  tother  hand,  offiring  the  candill  j 
to   haly   kirk,  and   the   knyf  to   the   said  | 
Thomas,  in  takin  of  repentance  of  the  said  j 
offence,   asking  the  said  Thomas  and   his  j 
frendis  on  his  kneyes  forgyvnes  ;  and  attour 
the  said  William  to  pay  halt  ane  stane  of  j 
wax  to  the  haly  blud  licht.    .    .  ." 


TYREBAGGER  HILL. 
One  would  imagine  that  it  should  hardly  be 
necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  re-state  the 
certainty  of  the  entire  predominance  of  a 
Norse  influence  throughout  the  eastern  and 
extreme  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  yet 
there  is  in  truth  nothing  more  amazing,  even 
in  the  face  of  indisputable  fact,  than  the 
bold,  and  too  frequently  impudent,  obstinacy 
and  misrepresentation  still  inherent  in  a  large 
section  of  the  Celtic  die-hards  and  upholders 
of  a  series  of  myths,  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  beyond  ordinary  belief!  What,  for 
example,  could  be  more  conclusive  of  Norse 
origin  than  this  curious  name, — curious  of 
course  only  to  those  to  whom  the  Scandi- 
navian- languages  and  lore  are  unknown 
or  unfamiliar, — Tyrebagger,  referred  to  in  the 
June  issue  of  S.  Ar.  &>  Q.,  p.  87.  To  this 
day  the  two  substantives  of  which  the  name 
is  compounded,  Tyr  a  Bull,  and  Bag  a  Back, 
are  in  common  everyday  use  in  Norway  and 
Denmark  both.  Tyre  is  the  adjectival 
form,  as  in  Tyrefegtning  (pronounced  Terra 
Fechtning),  meaning  a  Bull  Fight ;  and 
Bagger  is  the  plural  form  of  Bag  a  Back.  I 
do  not  even  know  where  Tyrebagger  Hill  is. 
so  cannot  positively  assert  whether  its  name 
is  actually  descriptive  of  its  appearance  or 
not,  but  I  shall  be  surprised  indeed  to  learn 
that  its  contour  fails,  from  some  point  of 
view,  to  conform  to  the  name  of  "  Bulls' 
Back"  or  "Bulls'  Backs." 

William  Saunders. 
 >  •  <  

Beauly  Mercat  Cross. — After  lying  for 
a  long  period  in  a  yard  in  Beauly,  the 
Mercat  Cross  has  just  been  restored  to  its 
old  eminence.  Lord  Lovat,  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  asked  a 
committee  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell,  his  sister,  acted  with 
much  acceptance  as  convener.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Gumming,  of  Messrs.  1).  &  A.  Davidson, 
sculptors,  Inverness,  gave  practical  advice, 
and  prepared  a  sketch  free  of  charge, 
his  services  proving  invaluable.  The  spot 
selected  for  erection  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Priory  Burying-ground.  The  community  is 
indebted  to  Lord  Lovat  and  the  com- 
mittee for  their  successful  efforts. — Inverness 
Courier,  June  5,  1923. 
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AN  ABERDEEN  SLANDER. 
The  old  Scottish  adage,  "  He's  an  Aberdeen 
man,  he'll  tak  his  word  again  "  seems  to  have 
been  widely  diffused  and  well  known  at  an 
early  period.  "  I  do  not  know  the  original 
of  this  proverb,"  says  Kelly,  "  the  people  of 
that  city  say,  that  we  mistake  it ;  that  it  had 
its  rise  from  a  Merchant  in  Dantzick,  who, 
having  been  never  cheated  by  an  Aberdeen's 
man,  said  that  he  would  take  an  Aberdeen's 
Man's  Word  again  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  we 
may  apply  it  to  them  who  deny  what  they 
have  said." — "  Complete  Collection  of  Scotish 
Proverbs,"  1751.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
eminent  antiquaries,  Joseph  Robertson  and 
George  Grub,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  adage  was  designed  to  convey  reproach, " 
and  in  proof  of  this  contention  they  cite  the 
following  instance  of  a  man  being  convicted 
and  fined  for  quoting  it — "2  June,  1606, 
.  .  .  the  quhilk  day,  Malcome  Leyth, 
Mariner  in  Leyth,  being  accusit  be  Dauid 
Cargill,  deane  of  gild,  for  publict  sklandering 
of  this  burght,  with''  the  nichtbouris  and 
inhabitants  thairoff,  vpon  the  peirheid  and 
schoir  of  the  same,  this  day,  in  calling  thame 
dyouris,  fals  theiffis,  they  were  Aberdeen  men, 
they  wald  tak  thair  word  agane  :  the  said 
Malcome,  compearand  personallie,  grantit 
and  confessit  that  he  vttered  and  spak  the 
saidis  wordis,  alleging  he  spak  thame  nocht 
of  malice,  but  in  mowis  [jest] :  Fur  quhilkis 
he  wes  convict,  and  put  in  amerciament  of 
court,  and  wes  chargit  to  find  caution  to 
satisfie  for  the  former  wordis,  according  to 
the  modeficatioun  of  the  consall.  According 
to  the  quhilk,  William  Leyth  became 
cautioner  for  the  said  Malcome  to  the  effect 
forsaid,  and  he  actit  him  to  releive  his 
cautioner." —  "Aberdeen  Council  Register," 
XLII,  p.  742. 


Balmoral  in  1865.  —  There  are  some 
very  interesting  references  (pp.  00-102}  to 
the  life  led  by  Queen  Victoria's  guests  at 
Balmoral  in  the  "  Journals  of  Lady  Knightley 
of  Fawsley  "  (1915  ).  Lady  Knightley  spent 
May  21 — June  15,  1S65,  as  the  guest  of 
Col.  George  Grant  Gordon,  the  kinsman  of 
Lurd  Huntly  and  his  wife,  and  describes 
several  mountaineering  trips.  J.M.B. 


An  Early  Skit  on  the  Vernacular 
Circle,  London. — A  humorist  in  PmicJi  of 
November  10,  1853  (xxv,  205)  anticipated 
the  operations  of  the  Vernacular  Circle  in 
a  poem  entitled,  "  Toast  to  Scotland "  ;  an 
unpublished  poem  by  Burns  :  communicated 
by  the  Edinburgh  Society  for  Promoting 
Civilisation  in  England  : — 

O  micklo  yeuks  the  keckle  rfoiip 

An'  a'  unsicker  girns  the  graitb, 
Fur  wae  and  wae  !  the  eruwdies  loup 

O'er  jouk  an'  hallan,  braw  an<l  baith. 
Where  once  the  coggie  hirpled  fair, 

And  blithsome  poortith  tooined  the  loaf; 
There's  nae  a  burnie  giglet  rare 

Bat  blaws  in  ilka  jinking  coof. 

The  routhie  bield  that  gars  the  gear 

Is  gane  where  glint  the  pawkie  een, 
And  aye  the  stound  is  hirkin  lear 

When  scunnered  yowies  wheeped  yestreen. 
The  creeshie  rax  \vi"  skelpin?  kaes, 

Nae  mair  the  howdie  bicker  whangs* 
Xae  weanies  in  their  wee  bit  claes 

Glour  light  as  lanmiies  wi'  their  sang^. 

Vet  leeze  me  on  my  bunnie  byke  ! 
My  drappic  aiblins  blink>  the  nop, 

An'  leesoine  luve  has  lapt  the  dyke- 
Fur  gatherin'  just  a  wee  bit  foil. 

And  Scutra  !  while  thy  rantin'  hint 
Is  mirk  and  moop  with  gowans  tine, 

I'll  stowlins  pit  my  unco  brunt 

An'  cleek  my  duds  for  auld  lang  syne. 

Printing  in  Edinburgh  in  i8th  Cen- 
turv. — At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  widow  of  the  King's  printer  (Anderson), 
claimed  inheritance  of  his  patents,  giving  a 
practical  monopoly  of  printing  bibles,  cate- 
chisms, school  books,  and  other  works,  with 
power  to  prevent  the  importation  of  editions 
from  abroad.  Vigorously  she  prosecuted 
publishers  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aber- 
deen, although  it  was  vehemently  protested 
that  her  folios  were  "voluminous  blotches,''" 
and  her  bibles  were  .scandals— bad  type,  bad 
spelling,  full  of  blasphemous  blunders,  shame- 
ful mangling  of  holy  writ,  fearful  printing, 
where  italic  and  roman  were  confusedly 
blended  in  the  same  word,  and  lines  where 
all  words  ran  into  each  other  to  form 
stupendous  hieroglyphics.  Here  are  samples 
given  by  Principal  Lee  in  his  ''Memorial  of 
Bible  Societies  in  Scotland": — "  Whyshould- 
itbethoiig  tathingineredible  wt  you  yt  Cod 
should  raise  the  dead?  \'adamselcanieunto- 
him."  R. 
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ANCIENT  SCOTTISH  BROOCHES. 
No  relics  of  antiquity  are  more  deserving  of 
study  than  personal  ornaments,  and  of  these 
perhaps  the  brooch  is  the  most  important,  as 
affording  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  was  worn.  The  finest 
specimen  of  the  ornamented  brooch  of  the 
early  Celtic  type  is  the  Hunterston  Brooch, 
found  near  West  Kilbride,  in  Ayrshire.  The 
date  ascribed  to  it  is  the  tenth  century.  It 
is  of  silver,  worked  over  with  interlaced 
patterns  in  gold  filigree,  set  with  amber,  and 
on  the  under  side  has  an  inscription  in  Runic 
characters.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  brooch 
of  King  Haco,  lost  at  the  battle  of  Largs. 
Another  Scottish  brooch  of  the  same  type  is 
that  known  as  the  Glenlyon  Brooch,  on  the 
lower  side  of  which  are  inscribed  in  black 
letter  the  names  of  three  kings  of  Cologne — 
Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar — a  favourite 
talismanic  inscription  on  mediaeval  amulets. 
The  Ugadale  Brooch  has  been  treasured  in 
the  Macneill  family  since  the  day  that  "good 
King  Robert "  bestowed  it  upon  their  ancestor 
in  acknowledgment  of  shelter  and  assistance 
rendered  him  in  his  wanderings  on  the  wild 
moors  of  Cantire.  The  art  of  eniiravin^ 
metal  and  using  tools  was  part  of  a  liberal 
education  in  the  Highlands  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  John 
Lane  Buchanan's  "Travels  in  the  West 
Hebrides,"  he  remarks  "that  the  people  are 
wonderfully  ingenious  :  they  make  cast  metal 
buckles,  brooches,  and  rings  for  their  favourite 
females."  In  the  eighteenth  century  silver 
brooches  with  an  anchor  pattern  were  made 
and  sold  in  Perthshire  by  a  "  caird  of  the 
name  of  Ross."  These  were  also  known  as 
"Glasgow  brooches,"  as  some  of  them  were 
made  there.  These  were  in  great  demand  as 
a  protection  against  witchcraft,  and  on  Spey- 
side  an  old  woman  was  found  who  had  worn 
"a  large  brass  brooch  in  the  form  of  a  circle," 
fixed  on  her  clothes  above  the  left  hip,  "for 
more  than  60  years  for  the  same  purpose." — 
Glasgow  Herald,  30th  Nov.,  1922. 

A  Versatile  Minister. — It  is  recorded 
that  a  Shetland  minister  of  the  nineteenth 
century  preached  for  a  year  and-  six  months 
on  the  "twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three  score 
and  ten  palm  trees,  '  of  Elim  (  Exodus  xv,  27), 
devoting  a  Sunday  to  each  well  and  each  tree. 


Sixteenth  Century  Music  in  Scotland. 
— In  his  "Domestic  Life  in  Scotland,  14SS- 
!  1688,"  Mr.  John  Warrack  quotes  from  James 

•  Melville,  a  quaint  reminiscence  of  his  student 
I  days  in  St.  Andrews,  ending  about  1574  : — 

M  I  lerned  my  musike  of  ane  Alexandre 
;      Smithe,  servant  to  the   Primarius  of  our 
I      Collage,    wha    had    been    treaned  upe 
!      amangis  the  mounkis  in  the  Abbay.  I 
lerned  of  him  the  gam  (gamut)  pleanesong 
and  many  of  the  treables  of  the  Psalmes. 
.    .    .    .    I  lovit  singing  and  playing  on 
I      instrument's  passing  *veill  and  wad  gladlie 
I      spend  tyme  whar  the  exercise  thairof  was 
within  the  Collage  ;  for  twa  or  thrie  of  our 
condisciples    played    fellon   weil  on  the 
virginals  and  an  uther  on  the  lute  and 
I      githorh.    Our  Regent  also  had  the  pinalds 
j      (spinet?)  in  his  chalmer,  and  lernit  some- 
thing, and  I  efter  him."    We  are  not  told 
Melville's    impressions    of    the  musical 
attainments  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was,  in 
I      years  following,  one  of  the  tutors  in  its 
I      College.    But  that  there  were  many  who 
"  wad  gladlie  spend  tyme  "  with  the  above 
!      "  instruments  "  may  be  gathered  from  a 
i      diary  of  the  same  period,  in  which  mention 
'      is  made  of  "a  gentillman's  house  in  the 
town,  wha  entertained  maist  expert  singars 
and  playars,  and  brought  upe  all  his  berns 
|  thairin." 

1  One  of  the  illustrations  to  Mr.  Warrack's 
;  book  is  a  "  Paire  of  Organis "  (fifteenth 
I  century)  from  Triptych,  by  Van  der  Goes,  at 
!  Holyrood  Palace. — R.  Murdoch  Lawrance. 

I      Major  Alexander  Gordon  Laing,  the 
I  Explorer. — This  famous  explorer  who  was 
murdered  at   Timbuctoo   in    1S26 — he  is 

•  elaborately  dealt  with  in  the  D.N.B. — was 
the  grandson  of  William  Gordon,  author  of 
the  once  popular  "  Universal  Accountant," 

j  and  the  nephew  of  General  Gabriel  Gordon. 

j  When  I  dealt  with   the   hitter's  family  in 

j  S.N.cr'Q.,  2nd  S.,  vi  146,  I  did  not  know  this. 
Major  Laing.  whose  father,  William,  was  a 

j  classical  master  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  was 
born  in  1793,  started  life  with  his  uncle  in 
Barbadoes,  in  1S11.  An  interesting  account 
of  him  was  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Nelson 
in  "A  Biographical  Memoir,"  18^0,  pp.  117- 
150.  J.M.B. 
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STORIES  FROM  FISHERMEN. 
1867. — Got  some  stories  from  fishermen  which 
are  worthy  of  note,  as  being  fair  examples  of 
their  superstitions : — The  first  was  to  the 
effect  that  when  they  find  a  cuttle-fish  upon 
their  lines,  care  must  be  taken  while 
removing  it  lest  any  of  the  inky  fluid 
which  the  fish  ejects  might  get  into  the  eyes 
of  those  removing  it,  because  if  it  did  blind- 
ness is  the  consequence,  which  -  nothing  will 
cure,  so,  to  prevent  such  an  accident,  the 
line  on  which  a  cuttle  is  hooked  is  held 
behind  one's  back  and  shaken  until  the 
creature  is  thrown  off.  Second — If  a  person 
is  stung  with  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  weaver 
fish,  great  pain  is  felt  for  some  time  after 
(this  much  is  quite  true),  and  if  it  happens 
while  the  tide  is  nearly  at  the  ebb,  the  pain 
increases  as  the  tide  flows,  continuing  to  do 
so  until  it  is  high  water,  when  again,  as  the 
tide  is  again  on  the  ebb,  the  pain  abates.  So 
firmly  do  they  believe  this  that  they  get,  in 
some  instances,  almost  frantic,  seeing  that  six 
hours  of  suffering,  and  that  always  increasing, 
is  before  them.  Trie  women  are  very  often 
apt  to  get  wounded  by  the  fish  in  question 
while  they  are  fishing  for  sand-eels,  which 
are  used  as  bait  for  haddock.  Third — There 
is  a  skate  which  they  call  the  "  Dinnan." 
This,  they  believe,  has  the  power  of  closing 
and  expanding  the  two  appendages  at  the 
insertion  of  the  tail  (claspers)  with  such 
force  that,  if  while  they  are  taking  these  fish 
off  the  hooks,  their  fingers  get  inadvertently 
between  the  processes,  one  squeeze  will 
break  the  strongest.  Fourth  —  Should  a 
lamprey  get  attached  to  a  boat,  it  has  the 
power  of  holding  her,  let  the  wind  blow 
ever  so  strong  with  all  sail  set,  and,  although 
the  men  take  the  oars,  the  boat  cannot 
move  until  the  lamprey  is  removed.  The 
man  who  told  me  this  had  proof  of  it  one 
time  himself.  They  had  got  fast,  how  they 
did  not  know,  but  on  taking  up  the  rudder 
they  found  a  lamprey  attached  to  it,  which 
explained  the  matter  to  their  entire  satis- 
faction !  !  It  is  no  use  trying  to  convince 
them  that  they  are  mistaken  in  these  things, 
nor  that  Pagatrus  Bemhardus,  as  they  firmly 
believe,  are  not  young  lobsters.  They  simply 
say,  **  How  can  you,  who  are  no  fisher,  ken 
better  than  men  that  hiv  gone  to  sea  a"  their 
days?1'  [SIM'S  MSS.] 


REVIEWS. 

The  Empress  Cafe  Guidelet  to  the 
Granite  City.  By  Donald  Sinclair,  J. P., 
Advocate,  Aberdeen.  Issued  by  the 
Empress  Cafe,  Limited,  Aberdeen.    Pp.  48. 

"Guidelet  "  is  a  coined  word,  and  is  meant, 
we  suppose,  to  indicate  a  small  guide-book. 
Mr.  Sinclair  has  certainly  achieved  a  success 
in  producing  this  very  brief  outline  of  what 
is  to  be  seen  in  Aberdeen  by  the  casual 
visitor  making  a  hurried  survey.     Like  our 
I  local  railway,  it  is  "little  but  good."  Aber- 
deen, however,  has  assumed  such  dimensions 
that  an  adequate  presentation  of  its  leading 
features  cannot  be  made  satisfactorily  in  48 
pages.      Mr.   Sinclair's  historic  sense  over- 
rides his  descriptive  faculty,  and  we  suspect 
the  average  visitor  would  like  to  knQW  more 
about  tramway  routes  than  the  origins  of  St. 
Machar  Cathedral  and  the  Bridge  of  Dee. 
One  or  two  slips  may  be  noted.    The  Wallace 
Statue  was  not  presented  to  Aberdeen  by  the 
trustees  of  Sir  John  Steell,  the  sculptor,  as 
the  Guidelet  says,  but  by  the  trustees  of  a  Mr 
John  Steill,  of  Grange  Road,  Edinburgh  — 
quite  a  different  person.    The  Gordon  Statue 
was  executed  by  T.  (not  J.)  Stuart  Burnett, 
and  the  statue  was  erected  in    1888,  not 
1898.     Objection  will  be  taken  in  certain 
quarters  to  the  description  of  the  building  at 
the  west  end  of  Union  Street  as  "  the  U.F.C. 
I  Training  College."    And  the  omission  of  a 
I  name  on  page  22  has  resulted  in  a  very 
unintelligible  sentence.    Obviously,  what  Mr. 
I  Sinclair  intended  to  say  was  that  the  first 
!  Cathedral  of  St.  Machar  was  demolished  by 
1  Bishop  Alexander  Kininmond  the  second, 
j  who  "  esteemed  it  not  beautiful  enough  for 
I  a  Cathedral,"  etc. 

I  The  Gordonian.    Special  Bazaar  Number. — 

i      This  profusely  illustrated  and  informative 
!  magazine  was  issued  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
;  the  Memorial  Playing  Field  Bazaar,  in  coii- 
;  nection  with  Robert  Gordon's  College.  Mr. 
!  G.   M.   Eraser,   librarian,   details  at  length 
"The  Site  of   the   College."      Mr.  Robert 
Anderson,  author  of  "A  History  of  Gordon's 
Hospital,"  gives  a  brief  account  of  "  Robert 
Gordon  and  His  Hospital";    Mr.  Walter  A. 
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Reid,  C.A.,  F.F.A.,  follows  with  a  chapter  on 
"  Life  at  the  Hospital "  :  X.Y.Z.  with  the 
poem,  "The  Auld  Moose";  while  Mr.  John 
Murray,  M.P.,  treats  of  "Gordon's  in  the 
Nineties/'  The  notes  on  the  staff,  and 
"Who's  Who,"  give  much  useful  informa- 
tion. 

Kindrochit  Castle. 

There  has  lately  been  issued  a  reprint  from 
the  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,"  Vol.  IX,  Fifth  Series,  being  the 
account  of  the  investigations  made  into  the 
origin  and  history  of  M  The  Royal  Castle  of 
Kindrochit  in  Mar,"  by  Mr.  W.  Douglas 
Simpson,  M.A.,  F.S. A.Scot.  The  scanty 
remains,  which  at  no  point  exceed  10  feet  in 
height,  Occupy  a  strong  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Quny  Water  near  Praemar,  and 
prove  the  importance  of  the  Castle  in  early 
times  as  a  dominating  factor  of  the  strategic 
routes  across  the  Mounth.  The  narrative 
shows  careful  research,  and  throws  instructive 
light  upon  what  was  hitherto  deemed 
uncertain.  Plans  and  UKistrations  add  to 
the  interest. 

The  Celtic  Church  and  the  Influence 
of  the  East.    By  the  Rev.  John  Stirton, 
R.D.,   F.S.A.Scot,   Minister  of  Crathie. 
Forfar :  W.  Shepherd. 
This  attractive  work  gives  evidence  not 
only  of  scholarship,  hut  of  wide  research 
and  discriminating  judgment.    The  origin  of 
the  early  Celtic  Church  is  clearly  traced,  and 
due  allowance  given   to  the  influence  of 
Rome  thereon.     Strong  reasons  are  cited, 
however,  that  the  influence  of  the  East  was 
stronger   and   of  greater   effect.  Scottish 
readers  interested  in  old  monuments  are  not 
likely  to  disagree  with  the  statement  that  the 
Crescent,   the  Serpent,   and  the  Elephant 
symbols  are  all  of  Eastern  origin.  Only 
twelve  copies  of  the  edition  remain  unsold. 

Queries. 

<S.  "The  Mearns." — What  led  to  the 
title  "The  Mearns"  being  applied  to  Kin- 
cardineshire ? — R. 

79.  Kincardineshire  Prowess.  —  In 
former  times  the  men  of  the  Mearns  were 


noted  for  their  strength,  which  is  understood 
to  have  given  rise  to  a  local  proverb.  What 
was  the  proverb? — R. 

80.  "  Heaven  Opened  "—  An  old  volume 
I  bearing  the  foregoing  arresting  title  is  in  my 
\  possession.      It  appears  to  have  been  the 

work  of  the  Rev.  William  Cowper,  minister 
of  God's  Word,  Perth,  and  to  have  been 
published  in  London  in  1619.  On  one  of 
I  the  end  pages  is  written  "  Tho :  Shaw  To 
The  Laird  of  Gospetrie  at  liallnothell." 
What  is  known  regarding  Mr.  Cowper,  or  the 
said  Laird?— A.  G.  M. 

81.  Capt.  Peter  Tolme. — Can  any 
reader  give  information  regarding  this  mariner, 
or  throw  any  light  upon  his  connection  with 
the  Jacobite  Rebellions  of  17 15  and  1745? 
He  is  believed  to  "nave  acted  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  Scotland  and  France  during 
the  first  half  of  the   iSth  century. — John 

I  Mackenzie. 

82.  Forbears  of  Henry  Mathewson. — 
I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  the  parentage  and 
line  of  descent  of  Henry  Mathewson,  who 
went  from  Dundee  to  Montreal  in  1S40. 

j  He  was  accompanied  by  Charles  Alexander, 
and  both  learned  the  business  of  baker  and 
confectioner  in  Montreal,  subsequently  starting 
J  in   that    line   in    London,    Ontario.  Mr. 
j  Mathewson  later  went  into  the  publishing 
I  line,   becoming  secretary  and  treasurer,  as 
{  well  as  a  partner  in  the  London  Free  Press. 
He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  died  in  1S92,  at  the  age  of  72. 
He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ann  Smith  and 
j  secondly  to  Annie  Lancaster. — M.  L.  C. 

S3.  The  Rev.  John  Gordon,  Ocki.ev, 
:  Sussex. — An  extraordinary  impeachment  of 
j  the  Rev.  John  Gordon,  Rector  of  Ockley, 
j  Sussex,  is  made  by  John  White  (1590-1645), 
in  his  amazing  pamphlet  entitled  : — 

The  First  Centvry  of  Scandalous  and 
Malignant  Priests,  made  and  admitted  into 
benefices  by  the  prelates  in  whose  hands 
the  ordination  of  ministers  and  government 
of  the  Church  hath  been.  (London: 
printed  by  George  Miller,  dwelling  in  the 
Black-Friers,  1643.) 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  "  centvry "  is 
described  thus  (p.  4) ; — 
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"The  benefice  of  John  Gordon,  Rector  of 
the  parish  church  of  Ockley,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  is  sequestred,  for  that  hce  is  a 
common  haunter  of  ale-houses  and  taverns, 
sitting  and  tipling  there  night  after  night,  and 
hath  spent  the  whole  Sabbath  there  so  that 
no  service,  nor  sermon  was  in  his  church  by 
reason  thereof,  and  is  a  common  drunkard 
and  hath  not  preached  on  any  fast  day  since 
it  was  enjoyned  by  King  and  Parliament,  and 
hath  published  in  his  church,  all  those  to  bee 
Traytors  thai  lent  to  the  Parliament,  and 
hath  deserted  his  said  church  for  about  six 
moneths  last  past  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  seen  in  the  army  of  the  Cavaliers,  raised 
against  the  Parliament."  Can  any  reader 
inform  me  of  the  Rev.  John  Gordon's  origin 
and  subsequent  history  ?  White,  I  may  add, 
con  tern  plated  a  second  "  Centvry  "  of  parsons 
for  the  pillory,  but  it  never  appeared.  He 
was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
at  the  High  Altar,  with  the  epitaph  : — 

Here  lyeth  John,  a  burning,  shining  light, 
His  name,  life,  actions  were  all  White. 

J.  M.  B. 

84.  Trinity  House  Volumes. — I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  copies  of,  or  information 
regarding,  the  following  privately  printed 
volumes  : — (a)  "  Memoir  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Trinity-House,"  by  Captain  Joseph 
Cotton,  Deputy  Master,  1S1S;  (/;)  "The 
Corporation  of  the  Trinity-House,"  by  Sir 
Frederick  Arrow,  Deputy  Master,  circa  t86S. 
Any  information,  no  matter  how  meagre,  will 
be  esteemed. — William  Saunders,  102 
Comiston  Road,  Edinburgh. 

85.  Picture  of  John  Knox. — Carlyle's 
well  known  contention  is  that  the  currently 
accepted  likeness  of  John  Knox  is  a  picture 
of  somebody  else.  What  is  the  present 
expert  opinion  ? — J.  M. 

S(>.  Isle  of  Man  Privileges.  —  It  is 
alleged  that  the  Dukes  of  Athole  in  former 
times  held  sovereign  authority  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  that  Duke  John,  who  died  29th 
September,  1830,  sold  his  remaining  property 
and  privileges  there  to  the  British  Crown  for 
^409,000.  Are  these  assertions  correct, 
and,  if  so,  how  came  the  Athole  family  to 
possess  such  rights? — R. 


87.  John  Dove,  Shipbuilokr,  Leith. — 
On  28th  November,  1621,  a  ship,  ninety  feet 
long,  and  "of  some  220  tons,"  was  offered 
for  sale  to  the  English  Navy,  and  was  reported 
on  by  the  Trinity-House,  London,  as  unfit. 
The  vessel  was  built  by  Dove,  who  must  have 
been  in  a  considerable  way  as  a  shipbuilder, 
somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  I  should  be  grateful  for  any 
information  regarding  this  man,  or  any  of  the 
ships  he  built. — William  Saunders,  102 
Comiston  Road,  Edinburgh. 

SS.  Rhyme  regarding  Little  Kinkell. 
— What  is  known  of  the  facts  and  authorship 
of  the  rhyme  : — 

Oh  sic  a  parish,  a  parish,  a  parish, 

Oh  sic  a  parish  is  Little  Kinkell  ! 

They  hangit  the  minister, 

Drownit  the  precentor, 

Dang  down  the  steeple, 

And  drank  the  bell  ! 
It  is  said  to  be  incorrectly  applied  Co  Little 
Dunkeld.— J.  M. 

89.  "Miss  Penelope  Leith.'' — In  his 
poem,  "  Raban,"  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith  has 
some  delightful  lines  entitled  "  Miss  Penelope 
Leith."    Who  was  the  original  ? — L. 


Hnswers. 

54-.  Carved  Stone  at  Old  Machar  (p. 
79). — I  am  afraid  that  the  tradition  that  this 
stone  marked  the  place  where  part  of  the 
dismembered  remains  of  William  Wallace 
was  affixed  must  be  dismissed  as  legendary. 
There  is  a  popular  tradition  that  a  quarter 
of  Wallace's  body,  or  a  limb  at  all  events 
(the  left  foot  has  been  specified),  was  exposed 
at  the  Justice  Port ;  but  this,  too,  must  be 
left  a  tradition.  According  to  the  sentence 
passed  on  Wallace,  his  body  was  ordered 
to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  one  quarter 
to  be  "hung  on  a  gibbet,"  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  another  quarter  at  Berwick,  a 
third  at  Stirling,  and  the  fourth  at  St.  Johns- 
ton (Perth)  •  and  the  only  reason  for  assigning 
a  share  in  this  unenviable  distinction  is  that 
the  English  chroniclers,  in  recording  the 
carrying  out  of  the  "inhuman  savagery"  of 
I  the  sentence,  vary  in  the  names  of  the  places 
I  of  exposure,  Dumfries  and  Aberdeen  being 
!  mentioned  by  one  or  other  instead  of  towns 
enumerated  in  the  sentence.  Uesides,  Wallace 
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was  executed  in  1305,  and  the  Justice  Port 
was  not  erected  till  somewhere  about  1440. 
— R.A. 

55.  Francis  Leslie.  Sculptor  (p.  79). — 
Francis  Leslie  was  born  in  the  Calton  district 
of  Glasgow,  15th  January,  1833.  He  studied 
at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  at  that  time 
situated  in  Ingram  Street,  hut  which  ultimately 
became  an  adjunct  of  the  Glasgow  Corpora- 
tion Galleries,  and  became  known  as  the 
Haldane  Academy.  While  attending  that 
school,  one  of  his  colleagues  was  the  late 
William  Simpson,  the  first  war-artist,  who 
made  his  name  on  The  Illustrated  Loudon 
News  in  1854  as  "Crimean  Simpson."  In 
1870,  Mr.  Leslie  went  to  London  where  he 
joined  the  late  John  Henry  Foley,  R.A.,  and 
afterwards  was  associated  with  George  A. 
Lawson,  also  a  well-known  sculptor.  On  the 
invitation  of  George  E.  Lwing,  a  sculptor  of 
some  renown,  and  who  came  to  an  untimely 
end  at  New  York,  in  April,  1884,  Mr.  Leslie- 
returned  to  Glasgow  where  he  completed  the 
statue  of  Robert  Burns  which  now  stands 
in  George's  Square  of  that  city.  Subsequently 
he  joined  John  Mossman,  H.R.S.A.,  and 
remained  in  his  employ  till  the  death  of 
Mossman  in  1890.  During  that  period  Mr. 
Leslie  was  responsible  for  many  works  that 
came  from  Mossman's  studio.  The  statues 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Sir  John  Moore,  both 
of  which  stand  in  George's  Square,  were 
executed  by  him.  He  also  completed  many 
busts,  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  character- 
istic being  that  of  Bishop  Murdoch  which 
is  in  the  Pro-Cathedral  House,  Glasgow.  He 
designed  and  executed  many  groups  and 
bas-relievos  for  public  buildings  in  Glasgow, 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  of  this  description 
on  the  Municipal  Buildings  at  Glasgow  and 
at  Greenock  being  his.  The  last  public  statue 
he  completed  was  that  of  John  White  of 
Overtoun,  which  was  erected  in  Cathedral 
Square,  Glasgow,  and  his  last  works  were 
the  panel  heads  on  the  Clark  and  ("oats' 
Buildings,  Glasgow.  For  some  time  Mr. 
Leslie  was  modelling  master  at  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Art,  and  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Glasgow  Art  Cub.  He  was  a  regular 
exhibitor  at  the  Art  institute,  Glasgow,  and 
his  last  exhibits  were  at  the  International 


Exhibition,  at  Glasgow,  in  1889.    Mr.  Leslie 
died  at  Edinburgh,  27th  March,  1894,  and 
was  buried  in  Warriston  Cemetery.    A  very 
kindly,  but  candid  opinion  of  Mr.  Leslie, 
evidently  written   by   one   who   knew  him 
I  personally,  was  published  in  Tile  Glasgow 
j  livening  News  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
j  of  which   the   following   is  an   excerpt  :  -- 
j  "  Mr.  Leslie,  the  Glasgow  sculptor,  who  has 
I  just  died  in  Edinburgh,  was  a  clever  artist 
I  with  the  chisel,  and  apt  at  moulding  the 
j  plaster  cast,  and  he  might  have  earned  a 
I  greater  name  for  himself  in  the  art  world 
had  he  been  less  retiring  in  his  habits  and 
more  demonstrative  in  his  work.    His  last 
important  commission — the  statue  of  Mr. 
White  of  Overtoun — was  indeed  a  labour  of 
love.    I  came  upon  him  one  day  at  work 
on  the  plaster  cast,  and  he  was  lingering 
anxiously  over  a  curve  in  the  figure  which 
displeased  him.    When  he  had  moulded  it 
to  his  satisfaction,  his  eye  brightened  for  a 
!  moment,  and  he  said  with  a  sigh  '  It  is 
I  finished.'    Mr.  Leslie  had  the  artistic  instinct 
I  highly  developed,  but  he  had  not  the  business 
capacity  or  enterprise  to  put  it  to  its  full 
material  advantage." — L. 

5?.      TORRHICHEN        PrECEPTORY  AND 

Church  (p. 79). — Torphichen,  a  village  within 
j  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  in  West  Linlith- 
I  gowshire,  has  near  it  to  the  north-east,  some 
I  remains  of  the  hospital  or  preceptory,  which, 
j  from  1 1 53,  was  the  principal  Scottish  residence 
j  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Of 
!  the  church,  the  nave  and  chancel  are  gone, 
j  and  there  only  remains  a  portion  of  the 
j  transept,  which  internally  66  feet  by  20,  is 
j  Early  Second  Pointed  in  style.  The  nave 
j  would  appear  to  have  been  x  12  feet  in  length, 
1  but  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  plain 
modern  parish  church.  The  traceried  window 
1  of  the  southern  transept  has  some  beauty, 
!  and  the  four  piers  supporting  the  central 
j  tower  display  architectural  grace,  but  the 
j  other  remaining  parts  do  not  prove  it  to  have 
j  been  conspicuous  for  size  or  beauty.  The 
j  belfry  or  steeple  is  ascended  by  a  narrow 
:  spiral  stair,  and  is  described  as  having  com- 
parative meanness  of  altitude  and  aspect. 
:  Within  the  choir  are  the  baptismal  font,  a 
curious  recess  where  corpses  were  laid  during 
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the  celebration  of  the  burial  mass,  and  the 
monument  of  153S  to  Sir  Waller  Lindsay,  j 
the  penultimate  preceptor.  A  stone  with  a  : 
cross  carved  on  its  top,  stands  in  the  church- 
yard, and  is  placed  to  mark  the  centre  of 
a  privileged  sanctuary-ground  attached  to  the 
preceptory.  — C. 

(>5.  Meaning  of  Term  "  Tappit  "  (p.  92). 
— Probably  "tappit"  means  "retailed."'  In 
Dr.  Metcalfe's  "Supplementary  Dictionary  of 
the  Scottish  Language,"  1910,  the  following  j 
occurs  :  —  "Tap,  short  for  tapin,  tappin, 
dealing  out  in  small  quantities :  hence  to 
sell  by  tap,  to  sell  by  retail,  as  opposed  to 
selling  in  great,  i.e.  wholesale.'* — Q. 

GO.  Wine  Tower,  Fraserburgh  (p.  93).  | 
—  Very  little  is  known  of  this  structure.  Mr.  ; 
Fleming  may  be  referred  to  Pratt's  "Puchan,"'  j 
1901  ed.,  and  to  "  Fraserburgh  :  Past  and  j 
Present,"  by  John  Cranna,  19 14. — Q. 

See   "Castellated  and   Domestic  Archi- 
tecture  of  Scotland,'"  Vol.  II,  by  Messrs. 
Macgibbon  and  Ross,  where  a  good  descrip-  j 
tion  of  the  Tower  and  its  pendants  is  given,  j 
— G. 

"  The  Castellated  and  Domestic  Architect-  i 
ure  of  Scotland"  (by  Macgibbon  and  Ross) 
says  that  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  I 
given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  this 
tower  is  known,  no  satisfactory  reason  either 
has  been  assigned  for  its  existence.     It  is 
clearly  a  sixteenth  century  work,  and  had  • 
been   built   by   the   Frasers.      The  tower 
stands  about  fifty  yards  from  Fraserburgh  j 
Castle,  and  is  of  very  rough  masonry.    In  j 
front  of  the  door,  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
feet,  the  rock  is  precipitous  down  to  the  sea 
at  high  water ;   and   immediately  beneath 
there  is  a  cave  which,  it  is  believed,  com- 
municated with  the  basement  rloor  of  the 
tower,  which  seems  very  probable.  There 
were  in  succession  two  Alexander  Frasers  of  1 
Philorth,  both  of  whom  did  much  to  further  ! 
the  interests  of  the  town  of  Fraserburgh,  or 
Fait  hi ie,  as  the  early  hamlet  was  originally 
called.    It  was  thought  that  the  first  Alex- 
ander had  built  the  tower  called  the  "  W  ine 
Tower"  for  an  occasional  residence,  to  be  near 
his  operations  at  the  harbour  :  and  then  the 
second  Alexander  had  later  built  his  castle  in 
1570,  the  year  after  he  came  into  possession. 


The  Wine  Tower  was  in  such  an  inconvenient 
situation,  and  built  on  so  primitive  a  plan 
that  his  successor  may  have  abandoned  it, 
and  built  the  other  tower  to  suit  his  own 
purposes.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
interviewed  a  party  whose  parents  belonged 
to  Fraserburgh,  and  who  gave  me  a  few  local 
traditions  about  the  place.  In  early  times 
the  cave  got  the  name  of  the  u  Lion's  Cave," 
and  children  were  told  that  it  really  contained 
a  lion,  and  were  advised  not  to  go  near  it. 
This  character,  however,  may  have  been 
given  to  the  cave  by  the  smugglers,  who  were 
said  to  have  taken  possession  of  it,  in  which 
to  store  their  smuggled  goods.  Stories  went 
that  they  even  conveyed  their  booty  up  to 
the  old  deserted  tower  by  its  secret  passage, 
and  also  that  French  and  other  wines  smuggled 
were  hoisted  up  an  old  crazy  hang-on  stair  at 
the  back  of  the  tower,  which  may  be  seen  in 
a  sketch  given  in  the  book  above  mentioned. 
This  stair  led  to  an  upper  chamber,  which 
had  no  communication  with  the  basement. 
Hence  the  name  "  Wine  'Power,'"  natives  say. 
A  weird  story  was  also  related  about  the 
building.  An  unhappy  daughter  of  an  early 
lord  of  the  manor,  owing  to  the  lady  having 
lost  her  heart  to  an  unwanted  suitor,  was  shut 
up  in  this  upper  chamber,  and  in  trying  to 
pass  to  freedom  through  a  small  window, 
fell,  and  thus  ended* her  unhappy  life  on  the 
rocks  below. — E.  G.  H. 

??.  Meaning  of  Old  Words  (p.  95). — 
"Chelsaman"  means  a  Chelsea  pensioner.  In 
the  "  Burial  Register  of  St.  Peter's  Church- 
yard, Aberdeen,"  under  date  1770,  February 
4th,  is  '"Donald  Coutts,  Chelsea  Man,  Aber- 
deen." Entries  like  these  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. — R.  Murdoch  Lawrance. 

"Teen"'  is  probably  "teind."  "Chelsaman" 
is  no  doubt  "  Chelsea-man,"  and  refers  to  one 
of  the  numerous  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea 
Military  Hospital,  scattered  about  the  country 
in  the  iSth  century.  "Widdies"  were 
probably  "ropes,"  or  "woodies,"  often  made 
of  wither.  "Fayr "  was  a  frequent  abbreviation 
for  "father."— A.  M.  M. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Of  the  Illustrations  for  the  current  issue, 
No.  1  shows  St.  John's  Gate,  Qerkenwell, 
London,  which  formed  the  headpiece  of 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  (See  p.  114). 

No.  2  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription  on  the 
small  unpretentious  tombstone  erected  in 
Dunnottar  Churchyard  to  commemorate 
those  who  (lied  while  imprisoned  in  one  of 
the  dungeons  of  Dunnottar  Castle  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Covenant. 


JOHN   PHILIP  KEMBLE 
Commemorated  at  Methlick. 

Those  conversant  with  the  history  of  the 
Premier  Earl  of  Aberdeen  know  that  he 
frequently  included  in  his  house  parties  men 
of  literary  and  scientific  attainments.  A 
favourite  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  Kemble, 
the    famous  actor,   in    commemoration  of 
whose  haunt  at  a  stone  seat  in  a  romantic 
part  of  the  Knockothie  Wood,  Methlick,  the 
Earl  had  a  Latin  inscription  cut  on  a  slate- 
slab,  the  English  translation  of  which  ran  — 
This  rude  stone  seat  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  John  Philip 
Kemble,  who,  during  the  summer  of 
1 8 1 7,  frequently  retired  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  mediation. 

The  hand  of  time  having  practically  effaced 
the  letters,  Lord  Haddo,  with  a  commendable 
spirit,  has  just  had  a  new  red  granite  slab, 
bearing  the  identical  inscription,  substituted. 

John  Philip  Kemble,  eldest  son  of  Roger 
Kemble,  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  was 
born  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  1st  February, 
1757.  When  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  School  in  Staffordshire, 
with  a  view  to  being  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood. In  1771  he  was  transferred  to  the 
English  College  at  Douay,  where  he  acquired 
considerable  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Creek, 
as  well  as  elocution.  Possessing  a  most 
retentive  memory,  he  is  declared  to  have  laid 
a  wager  that,  after  a  few  days'  study,  he  could 
repeat  the  contents  of  a  newspaper,  including 
the  advertisements,  without  misplacing  a 
single  word.  Abandoning  the  idea  of  entering 
the  priesthood,  he  returned  to  Britain  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  actor,  making  his 
drfmt  at  Wolverhampton  in  1 77^.  In 
September,  17S3,  he  performed  Hamlet  at 
[Xrury  Lane,  of  which  theatre  and  Covent 
Garden  he  was  successively  manager.  His 
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theatrical  career,  as  that  of  his  talented  sister, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  proved  most  successful.  Parti- 
culars of  it  may  be  consulted  in  the  D.N.B. 

It  appears  from  Boaden's  "  Life  "  and  other 
records  that  when  the  famous  actor  resolved 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  stage,  he 
made  a  farewell  visit  to  Edinburgh,  when  Sir 
Walter  Scott  honoured  him  with  a  poetical 
address,  commencing — 

"  As  ihe  worn  war-horse  at  the  trumpet's  sound 

Erects  his  mane,  nnd  neighs,  and  paws  the  ground, 

Disdains  the  ea>e  his  generous  lord  assigns. 

And  l.mgs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  lines; 

So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  in  my  car, 

Can  scarce  su>tain  to  think  our  parting  near.*' 

This  was  in  March,  1817.  "The  actor 
returned,  after  making,  for  the  last  time,  one 
of  his  chief  country  excursions,  to  take  his 
departure  from  his  usual  and  long  favourite 
residence  in  the  Metropolis."  Thereafter  he 
resided  on  the  continent,  passing  away  at 
Lausanne  on  26th  February,  1823.  His  love 
for  our  country,  as  well  as  his  eminence  as  a 
tragedian  are  sufficient  reasons  for  our  interest, 
besides  the  fact  that  his  Scotch  friends  in 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  "deserve  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  warmest  and  staunchest 
patrons  of  the  Kemble  family."  It  will  interest 
our  readers  if  some  one  is  able  to  add  parti- 
culars of  the  actor's  visits  to  Aberdeenshire 
and  of  his  associations  in  its  neighbourhood. 


Women  as  Beasts  of  Burden.  —  In 
Pennant's  "Tour  in  the  Hebrides,"  he  re- 
cords that  in  some  parts  of  Caithness-shire 
the  tender  sex  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden  ; 
they  turn  their  patient  backs  to  the  dunghill, 
and  receive  into  the  "  keises  "  or  baskets  as 
much  as  their  lords  and  masters  think  fit  to 
fling  in  with  the  pitchfork,  and  they  trudge 
to  the  fields  in  droves.  As  they  bore  their 
burdens,  beneath  which  their  backs  were 
bending,  they  spun  their  flax  on  their  distaff 
as  they  walked.  If  a  crofter  lost  his  horse, 
he  found  it  more  economical  to  marry,  for 
the  wife  would  do  more  work  than  the 
departed  beast.  The  use  of  women  as  beasts 
of  burden  was  not  restricted  to  these  far  off 
and  barbarous  regions;  in  every  district 
where  men  had  no  servants  or  animals,  the 
women  were  loaded  with  the  hardest  labour. 


j    THE  GEXTLEMA N'S  MAGAZINE 
AND  SCOTLAND  IN  1749. 

Through,  I  believe,  the  interest  of  one  of 
my  forebears  in  the  account  that  it  contains 
of  the  Examination  by  the  Board  of  General 
1  Officers  into  the  conduct,  behaviour,  and 
I  proceedings  of  Lieutenant-(  .eneral  Sir  John 
j  Cope,  I  happen  to  to  be  the  possessor  of  j 
;  the  Gentleman s  Magazine  and  Historical 
j  CJiro)iicle  lor  1  749 — dilapidated,  well  thumbed 

•  and  smoke  stained.     As  a  headpiece,   the  ' 
volume  has  a  quaint  woodcut  of  St.  John's 
Gate  in  Clerkenwell  where  it  was  printed  by 

j  E.  Cave,  J  tin.,  and  "sold  by  the  booksellers 
in  town  and  country."  Cave  was  one  of  the 
earliest  publishers  and  vendors  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reports,  and,  in  1727,  he  was  put 
in  prison  for  circulating  letters  containing 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Nevertheless,  so  lucrative  did 
he  find  the  unauthorised  publication  of 
Parliamentary  Reports  that  he  was  able  to 
set  up  a  carriage  and  had  displayed  upon 
it  as  his  crest  a  sketch  of  St.  John's  Gate. 

i      Looking  to  the  point  of  view  which  English- 
i  men  generally,  and  Londoners  in  particular, 
j  held  concerning  Scotland  at  that  time,  oik; 
turns  to  the   Historical   Chronicle  in  the 
magazine  with  some  curiosity  to  see  what 
news  was  given  about  one's  native  land  under 
j  the  editorship  of  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gent., 
who  professed  to  give  his  readers  "  more  in 

•  quantity  than  any  book  of  the  kind  and 
i  price."    Scotland,  for  the   first   time  since 

1707,  felt  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  After 
Culloden,  the  staunchest  loyalist  had  ceased 
!  to  cherish  nationalist  aspirations.  Exile, 
j  proscription,  and  intimidation  had  converted 
1  absence  of  hope  into  blank  despair.  Even 
!  in  1749,  the  tendencies,  which  developed  so 
I  rapidly  after  1760,  had  begun  to  be  in 
\  evidence — the  anglieisation  of  Scotland  was 
already  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

Notable  events  of  the  year  in  Scotland, 
j  which  were  themselves  of  some  potency  in 
shaping  its  destiny,  are  naturally  unrecorded 
in  the  English  publication.     In  1749,  a  stage 
coach  began  to  run  between  Glasgow  and 
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Edinburgh — the  forerunner  of  that  improve- 
ment in  communication  which  was  destined 
to  effect  such  far  reaching  changes.  At  that 
time  too  the  first  iron  furnace  was  erected 
at  Goatfield — the  precursor  of  the  industrial- 
ization of  the  West  Country.  The  intelligence 
from  Scotland  furnished  to  readers  of  the 
Gentle?7ian 's  Magazine  was  of  another  kind. 
Here  it  is  : — 

"Edinburgh,  April,  1 749. — The  Associate 
Synod  met  the  4th  inst.,  at  Jiristo,  near 
this  city,  for  proceeding  to  the  greater 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  some 
seceding  brethren  who  had  before  incurred  J 
the  lesser  sentence."    Many  arguments  were  I 
used  and  texts  adduced,  particularly  Mat- 
thew XVIII-i  7— u 'If  he  neglect  to  hear 
the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a 
heathen  and  a  publican,'  at  which  a  woman 
in  the  loft  cry'd  out   '  Ye  are   not   the  j 
church  Hut  a  schismatic  part  of  it,'  which 
occasioned  some  confusion,  and  it  was  at 
last  carried  by  a  great  majority  to  delay 
the  affair."  / 

At  Aberdeen  has  been  the  greatest 
salmon  fishing  on  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don 
ever  known,  amounting  to  some  thousands. 

The  Revenue  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
which  is  Established  to  receive  the  sick 
poor  of  all  nations,  not  being  sufficient  to 
receive  more  than  40  in-patients,  medicines 
and  advice,  are  not  only  given  every  Mon- 
day and  Friday,  but  sick  persons  are  taken 
in,  lodged,  attended  and  their  cure  pro- 
moted for  6d.  a  day,  till  a  vacancy  may 
occur  on  the  establishment — a  very  good 
expedient  not  practised,  as  we  know,  in 
any  public  hospital,  but  may  be  worthy  of 
imitation. 

31st  July. — His  Majesty  has  given 
^1000 — and  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and 
Bedford  .£400,  for  encouraging  the 
Scottish  Fishery. 

31st  August. — Several  persons  formerly 
employed  in  the  Newfoundland  Fishery,  I 
embarked  for  Scotland  with  a  great  quantity  i 
of  Ammunition  and  things  proper  for  raising  I 
stages,  etc.,  for  drying  and  salting  fish.  | 
The  number  of  people  to  be  employed  in 
this  new  Scotch  fishery  is  as  follows  ; — 


Mariners  in  the  fishing  vessels,  500  small  vessels 
being  proposed  to  he  employed  nt  16  men  each  one 
with  another       .....  8,000 

Mariners  in  the  vessels  for  exporting 
the  fish  to  different  markets,  and 
importing  salt     .....  20,000 

Personsofall  ages  and  sexesemployed 
on  shore  in  the  various  occupations  of 
the  fishery  ......  50,000 

78,000 


And  it  is  proposed  after  the  first  year 
to  double  the  number  of  fishing  vessels. 
The  standingstateofthe  Dutch  Fisheries 
1000  small  vessels  — 14  men  in  each      .  14,000 

Employed  in  exporting  fish,  and  salt  40,000 
Persons  of  all  ages   and    both  sexes 
employed    on    shore    in    the  various 
occupations  of  the  fishery    .       .       .  100,000 


•  154,000 

If  the  Dutch,  who  catch  the  fish  on  our 
coast,  and  are  obliged  to  carry  them  home 
to  cure,  etc.,  make  so  useful  a  branch  of 
commerce  of  it,  we  who  can  dry  and  cure 
just  upon  the  spot,  and  shall  be  thereby 
enabled  to  get  to  the  different  foreign 
markets  with  our  commodity  three  weeks 
sooner,  shall  not  make  it  less  beneficial 
than  they,  was  it  only  for  the  employment 
of  so  great  a  number  of  persons. 

Edinburgh,  Sep.  19. — There  has  been  a 
great  take  of  salmon  in  the  river  Spey, 
several  shiploads  being  sailed  for  the 
Streights  :  and  there  is  a  very  good  prospect 
of  a  successful  herring  fishery.  But  the 
right  of  fishing  in  the  northern  seas,  about 
the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  exclusive 
of  the  subject  of  Denmark,  is  called  in 
question  by  the  Danes,  who  pretend  to  the 
same  exclusive  right.  In  proof  of  this, 
they  allege  that  Christian  I,  King  of  Den- 
mark, on  marrying  his  daughter  Margaret, 
1469,  to  James  III  of  Scotland,  bound 
himself  to  give  with  her  a  dowry  of  60,000 
florins  ;  but  finding  himself,  on  account  of 
the  Swedish  wars,  unable  to  pay  so  much 
ready  money,  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
marriage  contract  to  pay  10,000  florins, 
and  for  the  rest  to  assign  to  the  king  of 
Scotland  the  Croodie  or  Orkney  isles, 
but  King  Christian,  being  prevented  by 
some  critical  circumstances  from  paying 
down  more  than  2,000  florins,  he  mortgaged 
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to  his  son  in-law  the  isle  of  Schetland  for 
the  remainder,  reserving  a  right  of  re- 
demption. The  court  thinks  itself  author- 
ised to  reclaim  all  those  islands  on  re- 
imbursing the  sums  for  which  they  were 
engaged;  and  further  pretend  that  if  the 
right  of  redemption  had  not  been  expressly 
reserved,  the  English  could  not  arrogate 
the  least  right  to  that  fishery,  and  to  the 
adjacent  seas,  which  were  never  mortgaged, 
and  necessarily  belong  to  the  first 
possessors  of  the  isles. 

A  poor  chairman's  wife,  aged  about  70, 
was  lately  delivered  of  a  child,  which  thrives 
and  is  suckled  by  the  mother  who  never 
had  one  before.  Her  husband  is  about 
her  age. 

On  the  29th  ulto.,  an  order  was  made 
out  of  the  Exchequer  for  remitting  to 
Scotland  the  money  certified  by  the  Louis 
of  Session  due  to  the  nobility  and  gentry 
on  account  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

October.  —  I J  u  rr/5wsto  un  n  ess .  Cheat  part 
of  the  coast  where  the  fisheries  are  to  be 
established  is  levelled,  and  great  progress 
made  in  erecting  buildings  for  that  under- 
taking. The  herring  fishing  was  very 
successful  at  Lewes,  all  the  ships  being 
loaded. 

On  the  11th  inst.,  the  Earl  of  Kelly, 
Alexander  Cameron  of  Dungallon,  Robert 
Murray  of  Glencarnock,  John  McDonnel 
of  Glengarie,  and  Alexander  McDonald 
of  Glencoe  were  liberate  from  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh  in  consequence  of  letters  of 
liberation  issued  from  the  Court  of 
Justiciary. 

Scotland. 

November.  —  On  the  23rd  past,  the 
noted  bluegown,  William  Hamilton,  a 
batchelor,  aged  So,  and  very  deformed, 
having  his  legs  drawn  up  to  his  ears,  his 
arms  twisted  backwards,  and  almost  every 
member  out  of  joint,  was  marry'd  to  Jane 
Lindsay,  a  bluegown's  daughter,  aged  20. 
The  bridegroom  was  carried  to  the  marriage 
house  upon  a  porter's  shoulders,  attended 
by  a  vast  crowd. 

They  write  from  Aberdeen  that  they 
have  had  the  greatest  take  of  herrings  at 


the  mouth  of  that  harbour  ever  known  ; 
that  they  sell  for  3d.  a  hundred,  but  were 
a  degree  smaller  than  those  in  the  south 
country. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  volume,  there 
is  given  a  "List  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland 
with  their  titles  at  large,  blazon  of  their 
arms,  dates  of  their  creations,  and  mottos." 

A.T.McR. 


"  STRONG  "  MINISTERS. 
Thkke  were  troublous  times  in  many  Scottish 
parishes  when  the  Episcopalian  incumbents 
were  ousted  from  their  churches  to  give  place 
to  Presbyterians.  On  many  occ  asions,  when 
such  a  change  took  place,  it  was  of  distinct 
advantage  that  ministers,  who  had  to  face 
fierce  opposition,  should  possess  physical 
strength  as  well  as  gifts  spiritual.  Several 
instances  of  this  may  be  of  interest.  The 
Rev.  James  Farquhar,  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  of  St.  Fittick's  Church,  Nigg,  Kin- 
cardineshire, is  a  notable  example.  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  man  of  unusual 
physical  strength,  and  on  this  account  was 
frequently  chosen  to  preach  churches  vacant 
on  the  deposition  of  the  Episcopalians  when 
that  duty  was  accompanied  by  no  little 
personal  danger,  for  many  a  congregation 
resisted  the  separation  from  their  old  pastors. 

On  one  occasion,  on  going  to  preach  vacant 
the    parish    of     Lochlee,     in  Forfarshire, 
Mr.    Farquhar   learned   that   there    was  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  proposed  change, 
and  that  it  was  likely  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  prevent  him   carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Presbytery.     Dressed  as 
a  farmer,  wearing  a  big  broad  bonnet,  and 
carrying  a  substantial  stick,  lie  approached 
the  church  and   mingled  with   the  crowd, 
discussing  with  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  apparent  class  the  crops  and  the  weather, 
i  The  appointed  hour  passed  and  the  crowd 
!  became  impatient.    At  last  Farquhar  said, 
I  "There's  little  sign  o'  ony  minister  comin', 
would  you  hae  ony  objections  to  my  giein' 
you  a  word."?    "  O,  nane  ava,"  came  the 
:  ready  response.    LT|>  rose  James,  and  mount- 
!  ing  the   pulpit,    preached   the   kirk  vacant 
!  before  the  dumfoundered  congregation  real- 
I  ised  the  situation. 
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On  the  occasion  when  he  entered  on  his 
duty  at  St.  Fittick's,  he  found  two  Episcopalian 
partisans  pummelling  the  bellman,  who  had 
ventured  to  ring  in  the  first  Presbyterian 
service.  Laying  his  powerful  hands  on  the 
aggressors,  he  knocked  their  heads  together, 
and  stood  by  till  the  bellman  finished,  and 
then  led  the  way  to  church. 

Another  typical  example  of  muscular 
Christianity  was  the  Rev.  John  Macdonald, 
for  nearly  fifty  years  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Alvie,  from  1806  to  1854.  Pre-eminent 
intellectually,  among  the  Highland  ministers 
of  the  time,  Mr.  Macdonald  was  no  less 
distinguished  for  strength,  a  well-known 
instance  of  which  may  be  appropriately 
related.  On  one  occasion  he  was  waiting 
in  the  churchyard  for  a  funeral  announced 
to  take  place.  After  waiting  for  two  hours 
beyond  the  time  appointed,  he  started  to 
meet  the  funeral,  which  was  coming  from 
the  west  end  of  the  parish.  On  reaching 
the  Moor  of  Alvie,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  church,  he  found  the  bier  laid  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  whole  of  the 
funeral  party  engaged  in  a  free  fight.  Boldly 
going  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants,  he 
sought  by  word  and  hand  to  separate  them. 
Among  the  number  was  a  well-known  bully, 
who  made  a  rush  at  the  minister,  and  tried 
to  trip  him.  The  minister,  however,  seized 
his  antagonist  and  threw  him  with  such 
force  to  the  ground  that  he  lay  stunned  for 
some  minutes.  The  incident  brought  all  the 
combatants  to  their  senses,  and  the  bier  was 
immediately  raised  and  carried  in  silence 
to  the  churchyard.  The  minister  further 
punished  the  company  by  ordering  them 
away  as  soon  as  the  grave  was  closed, 
without  allowing  them  to  partake  of  the 
customary  refreshments  in  the  churchyard. 
Mr.  Macdonald  was  married  in  184 1,  for  the 
fourth  time,  his  fourth  wife  pre-deceasing 
him  in  1845.  He  died  in  1S54,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  94. 

Another  prominent  example  was  the  Rev. 
/Eneas  Sage,  minister  uf  Lochcarron  in  1  726. 
In  bodily  stature  he  approached  the  gigantic. 
He  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and 
possessed  more  than  ordinary  strength,  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  considering  the 


I  subjects  he  had  to  deal  with.  On  the  evening 
I  previous  to  his  settlement  at  Lochcarron,  he 
was  housed  in  a  barn  of  peculiar  construction. 
The  walls  were  practically  of  wicker  work, 
interwoven  between  pillars  of  turf  and  stone. 
I  The  moisture  of  the  climate,  particularly  in 
j  harvest,    rendered    this    peculiar    mode  of 
I  construction  necessary  to  dry  the  corn,  which, 
when  cut,  was  housed,  and  not  stacked  in 
the  yard,  as  in  more  genial  districts.  This 
hovel,  where  he  and  some  of  his  friends 
took  up  temporary  quarters  was  set  on  fire 
during  the  night.  The  smoke  and  flames  soon 
roused  them  from  their  slumbers  :  and  while 
his  friends  busied  themselves  in  securing  the 
safety  of  the  dwelling  and  extinguishing  the 
fire,  the  future  minister  of  Lochcarron  tod; 
that    opportunity    of    cultivating    his  first 
!  acquaintance  with  a  parishioner.   Rushing  (Hit 
I  half-dressed,  he  saw  the  incendiary  throwing 
away  the  torch,  and  making  good  his  retreat. 
The  minister  pursued,  and,  continuing  the 
chase  for  some  time,  at  last  got  up  with  him, 
and,  just  as  the  fellow  neared  his  own  door, 
planted   an  irresistible  grip  on   his  collar. 
The  culprit  was  dragged  back  to  the  minister's 
lodgings,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  asked  whether  he  set  the  house- 
on  fire,  and  if  so,  what  were  his  motives? 
The  man  frankly  confessed  what  he  had  done, 
and  assigned  as  his  reason  that  it  was  to 
rid  the  parish  of  a  Whig  minister  :  "  but  I 
am  now  in  your  power,"  he  added,  "and 
take  your  revenge."    "  We  shall  do  so,"  said 
the  minister,   "but  mark  how  we  do  it.'* 
He  ordered  meat  and  drink  to  be  set  before 
him,  asked  the  divine  blessing,  and  invited 
him  to  proceed.    The  fellow  was  hungry, 
and  made  a  heart)-   meal.      The  minister 
then  said  to  him,  "  You  came  here  with  no 
;  less  evil  intention  than  to  deprive  me  of  my 
;  life.    I  have  returned  good  for  evil.    Go  and 
I  tell  your  neighbours  how  the  Whig  ministers 
j  avenge    their    wrongs."     The    poor  fellow 
j  poured  out  his  thanks,  and  did  not  fail  to 
'  report  to  his  fellow-parishioners  the  generosity 
!  and  strength  of  the  new  minister. 
;      The  Rev.  James   Robertson,  minister  of 
Lochbrooni  in  1745,  received  the  designation 
of    "Am    minister    laidir,"    <>r    the  strong 
minister,  consequent  on  an  act  of  strength 
,  and   heroism.     Present  at  service   in  the 
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Church  of  Fearn,  when  the  stone  roof  gave 
way,  and  was  in  course  of  pressing  out  the 
walls,  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and  then, 
placing  his  shoulder  under  the  lintel,  supported 
it  until  the  majority  of  the  people  passed 
out.  He  next  extricated  the  minister.  He 
was  ordained  minister  of  Lochbroom,  8th 
May,  1745,  and  was  reputed  for  cheeking 
with  his  fists  his  offending  parishioners. 
While  nearly  his  whole  Hock  espoused  the 
cause  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  he  remained 
firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  reigning  family. 
When  some  people  were  arraigned  criminally 
for  taking  part  in  the  Rebellion,  he  made  a 
journey  to  London  on  their  behalf.  By  his 
successful  exertions,  he  earned  the  admiration 
of  his  parishioners. 

Lux. 


Artists'  Fees  in  the  i  7x11  Century. — 
It  is  recorded  that  George  Jameson,  the 
Aberdeen  artist,  had  been  content  to  execute 
brilliant  portraits  r.  of  his  patrons  at  the 
modest  rate  of  23s.  sterling — colour  and  claith 
included — or,  if  he  supplied  the  frame  or 
"  muller,"  at  the  charge  of  34s.  sterling.  In 
16S4  the  Duke  of  York  engaged  the  Dutch- 
man, Jacob  de  Witt,  to  paint  150  royal 
effigies  within  two  years,  for  .£250,  a  task 
which  was  duly  accomplished  with  a  skill 
proportionate  to  the  price  of  the  job.  R. 

Church  Discipline. — In  some  parishes 
in  Scotland,  in  the  18th  century,  there  was 
a  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 
For  a  similar  offence  a  ploughman  might 
have  to  stand  for  15  Sundays  in  the  pillory, 
exposed  to  the  merriment  of  the  congregation 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  minister,  while  the 
laird,  though  lie  might  condescend  to  appear 
privately  before  the  Session,  refused  flatly 
to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  was  let  off  with 
a  fine  of  meal  or  money  for  the  poor,  which 
he  paid  with  a  laugh,  and  then  took  his 
ulace  in  his  loft  to  watch  his  less  lucky 
fellow-delinquent  on  the  stool.  That  the 
people  saw  the  unfairness  of  this  is  evident 
in  the  chap-books  and  folk-songs: — 

Noo  Tain  maun  face  the  minister, 
Ami  she  maun  mount  the  pillar, 
Ami  that's  the  way  that  they  maun  gae, 
For  poor  folk  want  the  siller. 


THE  PATRON  SAINTS  OF  SCOTLAND, 
WITH  DEDICATIONS. 
III. 

[On  account  of  Dr.  Gammack's  decease  in 
February  last,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
revising  his  list  as  intended,  and  we  do 
not  feel  warranted  in  amending  it  beyond 
a  certain  point.  Readers  desirous  of 
further  information  on  the  fascinating 
subject  of  dedications,  are  recommended 
to  consult  James  Murray  Mackinlay's 
"  Ancient  Church  I  )edications  in  Scotland  " 
— Vol.  I,  Scriptural  dedications,  19 10; 
Vol.  II,  Non-Scriptural  dedications,  19 14. 
— Ei>.,  S.  N.  e>  Q.] 

Mary,  the  Blessed  Virgin — 

Alloway,  Ayr  (also  St.  James)  ;  Alyth,  Perth  (or 
S.  Moloc)  ;  Auchindoir,  A  herd.  ;  Auchlerlmusc, 
Forf. ;  Avondale,  Lan.  :  Balmerino,  Fife ;  Banfl, 
Banff;  Barvas,  Ross;  Bervie,  Kino. ;  Biggar,  Lan.; 
Cabrach,  Banff;  Caerlaverock,  Dumf.  :  Carmylie, 
Forf. ;  Chapel  of  Garioch,  Aberd,  ;  Coidingham, 
Bervv.;  Coldstream  Priory;  Coupar-Angus,  Forf.; 
Cowie,  Kinc.  ;  Culler),  Banff;  Cupar,  Fife; 
Dun,  Forf.  ;  Dundee,  Forf.  (or  St  Clement); 
Eccles  Priory  ;  Fllon,  Aberd.  ;  Essie,  Forf. 
(and  S.  Fergus)  ;  Glassary,  Argy.  (also  S.  Bride 
or  S.  Michael);  Glenisla,  Forf.  ;  Glenmuick, 
Aberd.  ;  Grange,  Banff;  Guthrie,  Forf.  ;  Had- 
dington, Hadd.  ;  Hamilton,  Lan.  ;  Inverness, 
Inver.  ;  Irvine,  Ayr.  ;  Jedburgh,  Koxb.  (also  S. 
Laurence)  ;  Kilmuir,  Faster,  Ross  ;  Kinloss, 
Elgin  :  Kintore,  Aberd.  ;  Kirriemuir,  Forf.  ; 
Knockbain,  Ross  ;  Ladykirk,  Ork.  ;  Let  Knot, 
Forf.  ;  Lift,  Forf.  ;  Maryculter,  Kinc.  ;  Mary- 
kirk,  Kinc.  ;  Maryton,  Forf.  :  Melrose,  Koxb. 
Monymusk,  Aberd.  ;  Newhills,  A  herd.  :  Old 
Montrose,  Forf.  ;  Ordiquhill,  Banff ;  Polmont. 
Stir.  ;  Ratho,  F.dinb.  ;  Rattray  (Crinmml), 
Aberd.  ;  Kutherglen,  Lan.  ;  St.  Mary's,  St. 
Andrews  ;  Shapinshay,  Ork.  ;  Skirling,  Perth  ; 
Skat,  Inver.  ;  Stoneywood  Chap.  (Newhills), 
Aberd.  ;  Strachan,  Kinc.  ;  Whitekirk,  I  (add. 

Maur— 

Kilmaurs,  Ayr. 

Maurice — 

Broughton,  Peeb.  (or  S.  Lolan,  or  S.  Colm)  : 
Kilmorich,  Argy.  (or  S.  Mureadach)  ;  Kirkhill, 
Inver. 

Mazota — 

Dalmaik  (Drumoak),  Kinc.  ;  Dornock,  Dumf.  (or 
S.  Marjorie). 

Medan— 

Airlie,  Forf.  ;  Fraserburgh,  Aberd.  ;  Glasserton, 
Wigt.  ;  Kirkmaidcn,  Wigt  ;  Lintrathen,  Forf.  ; 
Longforgan,  Perth  (or  S.  Monnina)  :  St.  Medan's, 
Fin tray. 
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Michael — 

Birse,  A  ben  I.  ;  Cambusnethen,  Lan.  (or  S.  Aidan 
or  S.  Andrew)  ;  Carmichael,  Lan.  ;  Closeburn, 
Dumf.  ;  Colinton,  Edinb.  (or  S.  Cuthbert) ; 
Covington,  Lan.  ;  Crossmichael,  Kirk.  ;  Dallas, 
Elgin  ;  Dairy,  Ayr  ;  Dumfries,  Dumf.  ;  Glassary, 
Afgy-  (or  S.  Mary  or  S.  Bride)  ;  Glenbervie, 
Kinc.  ;  Gordon,  Berw.  ;  Inveresk,  Edinb.  ; 
Kinkell,  Aberd.  ;  Kirkmichael,  Ayr  ;  Kirk- 
michael,  Banff  ;  Kirkmichael,  Dumf.  ;  Kirk- 
michael, Perth  ;  Liberton,  Edinb.  ;  Linlithgow, 
Linlith.;  Loudon,  Ayr;  Resolis  (or  Kirkmichael), 
Ross;  Sprouston,  Roxb. 

Mirren — 

Paisley,  Renf. 

Moan — 

Portmoak,  Kinr.  (or  S.  Stephen). 

Modan — 

Ardchattan,  Argy.  ;  Dryhurgh,  Berw.  ;  Falkirk, 
Stir.  ;  Falkland,  Fife  ;  Fintry,  Stir.  ;  Kilmodan, 
Argy.  ;  Rosneath,  Dumb. 

Modrisk — 

Markinch,  Fife  (also  S.  John  Bapt.) 

Molio,  Molaise — 
Lambert. 

Moloc,  Moluag — 

Alyth,  Perth  (or  S.  Mary,  V.)  ;  Clatt,  Aberd.;  Clova 
(Kildrummy),  Ahcrd.  ;  Grail,  Fife  (or  S.  Kufus 
or  S.  Maelrubha)  ;  Cromdalc,  F'lgin  (and  S. 
Bridget),  Duirinish,  Inver. ;  Kilmallie,  Inver. ;  Kil- 
molew  (Lismore)  Argy.  ;  Kilmuir,  Skye;  Lismore, 
Argy.  ;  Morlkich,  Banft  (or  S.  Bean)  ;  Raasay,  | 
Inver.  ;  Rhynie,  Aberd.  ;  Ruthven,  Forf.  (or  S.  I 
Cattan)  ;  Tarland,  Aberd. 

Monachus — 
Steveriston,  Ayr. 

Monan — 

Dahneny,  Linlith. ;  Kilmeny,  Argy.  ;  Lochbroom, 
Ross  (or  S.  Ronan) ;  St.  Monance  (or  Aber- 
crombie),  Fife. 

Moninna — 

Inverarity,  Forf. ;  Longforgan,  Perth  (or  S.  Medan) ; 
Scoonie,  Fife. 

Moroc — 

Kilmorack,  Inver.  ;  Lecropt,  Perth. 

Movean — 

Kippen,  Stirl. 

Mun,  Mund — 
Kilmun,  Argy. 

Mungo  (Kentigem)  — 

Abernyte,  Perth;  Alloa,  Clack.  (orS.  Serf);  Currie, 
Fdinh.  ;    Glasgow  ;    Glengairn     (Glenmuick),  j 
Aberd.  ;    Kinimr  (Huntly),  Al>erd.  ;    Lanark  : 
St.  Mungo's,  Dumb. 


Mur— 

Kelso,  Roxb.  (and  S.  Peter). 

Murdoch— 

Ethie  (Inverkeilor),  Forf. 

Mureadach — 

Kilmoric,  Argy.  (or  S.  Maurice). 

Muriel— 

Rathmuriel  ( Kennethmont).  Aberd. 

Nachlan,  Nathalan — 

Bethelnie  (Meldrum),  Aberd.  ;  Coull,  Aberd.  ; 
Cowie,  Kinc.  ;  Tullich  (Glenmuick),  Aberd. 

Nemhan — 

Kilmonivaig,  Inver.  (or  S.  Adamnan). 

Nicholas,  Nicolas — 

Anstruther,  Wester,  Fife  ;  Ballingry,  Fife  ;  Dal- 
keith, Kdinb.;  Holm,  Ork.  ;  Hume,  Berw.  ; 
S.  Nicholas,  Aberd.  ;  Satchel,  Roxb.  ;  Strath- 
brock  ;   Slronsay,  Ork.  ;  Uphall,  Linlith. 

Nidan — 

Mid  mar,  Aberd. 

Nine  Maidens — 

Cortaehy,  Forf.  (or  S.  Columba)  ;  Finhaven  (Oalh- 
law),  Forf.  ;  Forbes  (Tullynessle),  Aberd.  ; 
Pitsligo,  Aberd.  ;  Tough,  Aberd. 

Ninian — 

Arbirlot,  Forf.  ;  Bowden,  Roxl).  ;  ("ratine,  Aberd. 
(and  S.  Manirus)  ;  Dannottar  Castle  Chinch, 
Kinc.  ;  Farnell,  Forf.  (or  S.  Rumou)  ;  Fearn, 
Ross ;  Fetternear,  Aberd.  ;  Kilniniau,  Argy.  ; 
Kirkintilloch,  Dumb.  ;  Livingston,  Litditii.  ; 
Mains,  Forf.  ;  Penninghame,  Wigt.  :  Kossfceen, 
Ross.  ;  St.  Andrews,  Ork.  ;  St.  Ninians,  Stir.  ; 
Stonchouse,  Lan.  ;  Wiston,  Lan. 

Olave,  Ole— 

Cruden,  Aberd.  ;  St.  Ola,  Kirkwall,  Ork. 

Oran,  Ohran — 

Iona,  Heb.  (or  S.  Ronan);  Oransay,  Aigy. 

Oswald— 

Cathcart,  Renf.  ;  Kirkoswald,  Ayr. 

Palladius —  ' 
Fordoun,  Kinc. 

Patrick- 
Blackford,  Perth;  Dalserf,  Lan.  (or  S.  Serf.); 
Dalziel,  Lan.;  Dumbarton;  Dunbarny,  Perth; 
Graitney,  or  Gretna,  Dumf.  :  Kilpatrick,  Xew, 
Dunifi.  ;  Kilpatrick,  Old,  Dumb.  ;  Kirkcaldy, 
Fife;  Kirkpatrick— Durham,  Kirkcud ;  Kirk- 
patrick  —  Fleming,  Dumf.  ;  Kirkpatrick  —  Iogray, 
Kirkcud;  Kirkpatrick — Juxta,  Dumf;  Muthill, 
Perth  ;  Portpatrick,  Wigt. 

Paul— 

S.  Paul's,  Perth. 

Pensandus — 
Kilspindie,  Perth. 
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Peter— 

Bellie,  Elgin  ;  Brora,  Suth.  ;  Drumdelgie  (Cairnie), 
Aberd.  ;  DufTus,  Elgin  (or  S.  Maelrubha)  ; 
Duthil,  Inver.  ;  Essil  (Speymouth),  Elgin;  Fyvie, 
Aberd.  ;  Gal.ston,  Ayr ;  Glenbuckct,  Aberd.  ; 
Houston.  Renf.  (or  S.  Fillan) ;  Iluntly,  Aberd.  ; 
Invcravon,  Banff:  Invergowrie  (also  S.  Boniface), 
Forf.  ;  Inverkeithny,  Banff;  Kelso,  Roxb. 
(and  S.  Mur)  :  Kilchrennan,  Argy.  (and  S. 
Aenan) ;  Longside,  Aberd.;  Meigle,  Perlh  ; 
Mouswald,  Dumf.  ;  Ogston  (l)rninie),  Elgin; 
Peterculter,  Aberd.  ;  Peterhead,  Aberd.  ; 
Rathven,  Banff :  Reslennct,  Forf.  ;  Ronaldshay, 
Ork.  ;  Thurso,  Caith. 

Priscus — 

Dingwall,  Ross  (or  S.  Martin). 

Regulus,  Rule — 

Blair  Athole,  Perth;  Kenncthmont,  Aberd. ;  Moni- 
feith,  Forf.  ;  Stracathro,  Forf. 

Ronan — 

Iona,  Heb.  (or  S.  Oran) ;  Kilmaronock,  Dumb.  ; 
Kingarth,  Bute  :  Lochbroom,  Ross  (or  S. 
Monan) ;  Muckairr.,  Argy. 

Rufus — 

Crail,  Fife  (or  S.  Maelrubha,  or  S.  Moloc) ;  Kirk- 
den,  Forf.  (or  S.  Maelrubha). 

R  union — 

Farnell,  Forf.  (or  i>;  Ninian). 

Saviour  Christ — 

Kirkchriat  (Urray),  Ross.  ;  Strath,  Inver. 

Serf— 

Alloa.  Clack,  (or  S.  Mungo)  ;  Burntisland,  Fife; 
Caskieben,  (Keith  hall, )Aberd. :  Chirnside,  Berw. : 
Clackmannan.  Clack.  ;  Culros>s,  Fife  :  Dalserf 
(Hamilton),  Lan.  :  1  Hinning,  Berth  ;  Keith-hall, 
Aberd.  ;  Kinnell,  Forf.  (or  S.  Madoc,  or  S. 
Maelrubha);  Kinross,  Kinr.  ;  Lochleven  ;  Moni- 
mail,  Fife  ;  Monkeigie  (Keithdiall),  Aberd.  ; 
Monzievaird,  Berth  ;  Tillicoultry,  Clack.  ;  Tulli- 
body (Alloa).  Clack. 

Servan — 

Auchterderran,  Fife  ;  Dysart  (also  S.  Mark,  and  S. 
Barnabas). 

Skeoch — 

Dunninald,  Forf. 

Stephen — 

Barony,  Glasgow;  Barry,  Forf.  (and  S.  Marnoch); 
Polmont,  Stirl.  ;  Portmoak,  Kinr.  ;  Stonevkirk, 
Wigt. 

Talari  can,  Tarkin — 

Fordyce,  Banff;  Kiltarlity,  Inver. 
Ternan — 

Arbuthnott,  Kinc.  ;  Ranchory-Ternan  ;  Kiltearn, 
Ross  (or  The  Lord)  ;  Moonzie,  Fife  ;  Slains, 
Aberd.  :  Tannadice,  Korf, 

The  Lord— 

Kiltearn,  Ross  (or  S.  Ternan). 


Thenew — 
Beith,  Ayr. 

Theviot — 

Aberlady,  1 1  add.  ;  Dalgety,  Fife. 

Thomas  a  Beckct — 
Arbroath  Abbey,  Forf. 

Trinity — 

Kiltrinidad,  X.  Uist. 

Triduana — 

Inchture,  Berth;  Rescobie,  Forf.  ;  Re>talrig  (South 
Leith),  Kdinb.  ;  South  Leith,  Edinb. 

Ucan — 

Collace,  Perth. 

Vigean — 

St.  Vigean's,  Forf.  (or  S.  Fechin). 

Voolc,  Wallach— 

Logie-Coldstone,  Alierd.  (S.  Cat  ha  I) ;  Logie  Mar, 
Aberd.  ;  Walla'  Kirk,  Glass, 

Wynnin,  Winoc — 

Kilwinning,  Ayr.;  Kirkgunzeon,  Kirkcud;  Loeh- 
winnoch,  Renf. 


Land  Rentals. — About  200  years  ago, 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  the  rental  of 
land  was  chiefly  in  kind.  Partly  as  a  cause 
of  this  practice,  and  partly  as  a  consequence 
of  it,  money  was  scarce  amongst  every  class. 
An  estate  of  ^300  yearly  rental  would  often 
have  only  ^40  paid  in  money,  and  that  in 
silver,  for  no  gold  was  to  be  seen  :  the  rest 
was  paid  in  so  many  sheep,  hens  and  eggs, 
butter  and  cheese,  besides  many  days  plough- 
ing and  reaping.  In  Caithness  it  was  partly 
paid  in  "cazzies"  (a  sort  of  sack  or  net 
made  of  straw)  or  baskets  for  carrying  food, 
ropes  for  drawing  ploughs,  and  heather 
tethers  for  thatching.  The  result  of  this 
method  of  payment  was  that  money  was  rare 
with  lairds,  and  provisions  were  too  copious. 
This  led  to  prodigality,  waste,  and  debt. 
Landlords  required  huge  granaries  to  store 
their  rents  in  "kind,'3  and  ministers  had 
large  girnals  to  contain  their  stipends,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  massive  hospitality  rife 
amongst  the  landed  gentry  of  olden  times 
was  greatly  owing  to  those  inconvenient 
superabundant  supplies  of  grain,  mutton, 
poultry,  and  fish.  Stewart  of  Appin  was  said 
to  have  received,  in  rent,  an  ox  for  every 
week,  a  sheep  fur  every  day  of  the  year, 
while  he  had  fowls,  geese  and  eggs  past  all 
reckoning. 
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TERRIBLE  TREATMENT  OF  A 
PITTENWEEM  WITCH. 

As  late  as  the  year  1705,  a  woman  named 
Janet  Corn  foot,  was  condemned  as  a  witch, 
and  put  in  confinement  at  Pittenweem,  under 
the  specific  charge  lodged  by  Alexander 
Macgregor,  a  fisherman,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  been  beset  by  her  and  two  others  one- 
night,  along  with  the  devil,  while  sleeping  in 
his  bed.  By  torture,  Janet  was  forced  into 
acknowledging  this  fact,  which  she  afterwards 
denied  privately,  under  equal  terror  for  the 
confession  and  the  retraction.  However,  her 
case  beginning  to  attract  attention  from  some 
persons  of  rank  and  education  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  minister  seems  to  have  become 
doubtful  of  it,  and  by  his  connivance  she 
escaped.  Almost  immediately,  an  officious 
clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood  apprehended 
her  again,  and  sent  her  back  to  Pittenweem, 
in  the  custody  of  two  men.  Falling  there 
into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  the  wretched 
woman  was  tied  hard  up  in  a  rope,  beaten 
unmercifully,  and  then  dragged  by  the  heels 
through  the  streets  and  along  the  shore. 
The  appearance  of  a  baillie  for  a  brief  space 
dispersed  the  crowd,  but  only  to  show  how 
easily  the  authorities  might  have  protected 
the  victim,  if  they  had  chosen.  Resuming 
their  horrible  work,  the  rabble  tied  Janet  to 
a  rope  stretching  between  a  vessel  in  the 
harbour  and  the  shore,  swinging  her  to  and 
fro,  and  amusing  themselves  by  pelting  her 
with  stones.  Tiring  at  length  of  this  sport, 
they  let  her  down  with  a  sharp  fall  upon  the 
beach,  beat  her  again  unmercifully,  and, 
finally,  covering  her  with  a  door,  pressed  her 
to  death.  A  daughter  of  the  unhappy 
woman  was  in  the  town,  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  but  prevented  by  terror  from  inter- 
ceding. This  barbarity  lasted  altogether  j 
three  hours,  without  any  adequate  interruption  I 
from  either  minister  or  magistrates.  The 
matter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  appointed  a  committee  to  j 
inquire  into  it,  but  the  ringleaders  of  the  j 
mob  had  fled,  so  nothing  could  be  j 
immediately  done.  After  some  time,  they 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  town  unmolested;  I 


"Bum"  Baillies,  —  These  were  certain 
men,  kirk  elders,  who  patrolled  the  streets  and 
wynds  of  Glasgow  on  Saturday  nights  to  see 
that  by  10  o'clock  all  folk  were  quietly  at 
home,  and  if  uneautious  sounds,  betokening 
untimely  revelry,  issued  from  behind  a  door, 
or  stream  of  light  from  c  hinks  of  a  window 
shutter  betrayed  a  jovial  company  within, 
they  entered  and  broke  up  the  party  which 
dared  to  be  happy  so  near  the  Lord's  day. 

R. 

Punctuation  Marks.  —  In  these  days 
when  the  tendency  is  to  use  as  few  punctua- 
tion marks  as  possible  and  allow  the  sense 
of  the  passage  to  be  its  own  punctuation,  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Adam  (lib,  the 
redoubtable  Secession  champion,  found  the 
usual  points  insufficient.  In  his  "  Display  of 
the  Secession  Testimony"  (II,  426),  1774, 
he  says:  "Only  four  distinctive  points  (,  ; : .) 
are  used  in  our  language  ;  which  are  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  make  an  accurate 
distinction  of  the  several  parts  of  matter 
(coordinate  and  subordinate)  whereof  sent- 
ences consist,  especially  if  somewhat  long." 
He  accordingly  suggests  some  additions  and 
gives  the  following  list,  which  he  thus  sets 
out  — 

1.    2.    3.    4.    5.    6.    7.    8.  9. 

•>  •>  ■>  j>  •  •  •  • 
or  nine  in  all.  How  his  plan  would  work  he 
thus  illustrates  :  He  says  that  in  Hebrew  the 
number  of  points  is  sufficient.  Then  he 
goes  on — "By  these — the  several  parts  of 
matter,  and  the  construction  of  all  the  words, 
in  every  sentence, — are  most  precisely  dis- 
tinguished and  ascertained  ;  according  to 
their  various  relations,  sense  and  emphasis; — 
beyond  all  example  in  any  other  langu- 
age:"   ....       William  Glasgow, 

James  Hardie. — In  S.N.C^Q.,  1st  Series, 
xii,  p.  160,  appears  a  short  account  of  lames 
Hardie,  wherein  it  states  that  he  died  of 
cholera  in  New  York,  in  1832.  Dr.  J.  \V. 
Francis  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for 
this  statement,  which  has  been  followed  by 
all  subsequent  biographers.  Hardie  died  .it 
22  l'itt  Street,  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
August  3rd,  1826,  aged  68  years  This  would 
make  1758  as  the  year  pi  hi--  birth. 

W.M.M. 
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PETITION  BY 
REV.  VV.  McRITCHIE,  CLUNIE. 
Wii  have  been  favoured  by  Rev.  Alexander 
Young,  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Clunie,  Penh- 
shire,  through  his  son  in-law,  Mr.  W.  \V. 
Gorrod,  with  a  perusal  of  a  petition  dated 
February,  1793,  to  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session,  Lords  Commissioners  for  the  Planta- 
tion of  Kirks  and  Valuation  of  Teinds,  by  the 
Rev.  W,  McRitchie,  Minister  of  Clunie.  The 
references  which  the  document  makes  to  the 
topical  subject  of  teinds,  to  the  value  of 
commodities,  and  to  the  changes  that  time 
had  brought  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  caustic  vein  of  the  petitioner  and 
his  special  pleading  are  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  reproduction  of  portions  of  the  Petition. 

"  The  petitioner  has  much  to  regret,  that 
he  has  met  with  more  opposition  than  he 
looked  for,  or  had  reason  to  expect,  and  that, 
too,  from  those  who  had  not  a  great  deal  of 
interest."  His  summons  of  augmentation 
came  into  the  court  at  the  end  of  1791,  "but 
the  cause  has  again  and  again  been  put  off. 
If  the  petitioner  was  disappointed  at  meeting 
with  opposition,  what  was  his  surprise  on 
learning  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
had  been  represented  extremely  different 
from  what  they  really  are  ! " 

Mr.  McRitchie  had  been  granted  an 
increase  of  three  chalders,  but  demands  a 
review  of  that  decision  and  a  higher  grant. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  said  that  the  parish 
was  of  small  extent --- two  or  three  miles  in 
length,  and  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth — "  but 
it  is  111  ore  than  double  that  extent  both  in 
length  and  breadth."'  He  then  Lncs  on  to 
argue  for  a  computing  of  the  parish  by 
"examinable  persons,"  of  whom,  he  states, 
there  were  from  800-  1,000,  and  shows  how 
the  same  Counsel  urged  that  the  just  rule 
was  to  reckon  on  the  number  of  souls,  and 
not  on  the  number  of  miles.  "  Hut  when 
indulged  with  his  own  standard,  la:  scorns  to 
adopt  it.  So  unbounded  is  ingenuity  in 
argument  that,  although  sides  are  changed,  it 
must  still  confute."  in  the  second  place, 
the  church  was  said  to  accommodate  only 
300  people.  "  It  contains  nearly  double  that 
number."  When  in  litu-  weather  all  the 
parish  attended,  a  considerable  number  had 
to  wait  outside,  thereby  imposing  a  double 
charge  on  the  petitioner,  "who  has  to  extend 


his  voice  so  as  to  reach  both  the  inside  of 
the  church  and  the  out,  and  a  more  liberal 
j  allowance  ought  unquestionably  to  be  made 
1  on  that  account."    It  was  said,  in  the  third 
I  place,  that  provisions  were  remarkably  cheap 
!  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
petitioner  had  an  abundant  supply  of  fish 
I  from  a  large  loch.    "All  the  necessaries  of 
life  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  much  increased 
l  in  price  of  late  years,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
!  servants,  which  is  an  indispensable  necessary, 
i  In  particular,  by  the  introduction  of  manu- 
i  factures,the  wages  of  a  common  ploughman — 
i  and  a  clergyman  must  always  have  one  of 
i  some  kind  or  other — has,  besides  his  main- 
|  tenance,  risen  to  /.'to.    As  to  the  alleged 
1  supply  of  fish,  there  was,  without  doubt,  a 
j  primitive  display  of  fancy  in  the  thought,  but 
I  there  is  no  substantial  truth  in  it.    It  is  true 
j  that  there  is  a  pretty  large  loch  (Loch  Clunie), 
j  and  had  the  ingenious  Counsel  been  equally 
i  disposed  to  display  his  classical  as  his  local 
I  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  this  loch,  he 
I  might  have  informed  you  that  there  was  not 
only  here  a  loch,  but  a  house  in  the  middle 
of  it,  in  which  great  exploits   have  been 
planned,  and  memorable  occurrences  have 
taken  place  : — that  inter  alia  memorabilia  the 
Admirable  Crichton  first  drew  breath  on  this 
spot.     Put,  to  return  to  the  fish.  The 
j  petitioner  has  no  title  qua  minister  to  kill  a 
I  single  pike,  trout,  eel  or  perch  in  it,  and  were 
;  he  to  employ  his  whole  time  as  a  fisher,  and 
j  descend  to  a  rude  state,  he  might  perhaps 
i  supply  himself  with  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
i  some  months  of  the  year,  but  in  so  doing  he 
I  would  neglect  his  flock,  which  must  be  his 
j  chief   care.      Indeed,    this    loch    and  the 
!  beauties  connected  with  it  conduce  more  to 
i  the  petitioner's  expence  than  to  his  benefit. 
1  It  is  such  a  resort  for  company  in  the  summer 
'  months,  that  the  petitioner  is  honoured  with 
many  hi  ore  visits  than  he  otherwise  would 
i  get,  and  is  put  to  a  certain  expence  on  that 
j  account.     It  would  surely  be  highly  becoming 
in  the  many  opulent  heritors  of  this  parish 
j  to  "enable  the  petitioner  to  extend  his  hos- 
j  pitality,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  all 
those  who  are  attracted  from  the  neighbour- 
hood t  .  contemplate  the  natural  beauties  of 
'  this  loch,  and  of  their  surrounding  properties. 
!  An  additional  ehalder  ought  voluntarily  to  be 
offered  on  this  very  account." 
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In  the  fourth  place,  he  disposed  of  the 
moss  by  saying  that  in   dry   seasons  the 
cottars  sometimes  got  a  few  barrow-fulls  of  a  | 
\ery  inferior  kind  of  peat,  as  he,  too,  possibly 
might  do  if  he  were  to  waste  his  glebe. 

One  of  his  main  arguments  fur  an  increase  | 
is  the  very  expensive  article  coal,  of  which 
none  can  be  got  nearer  than  Perth,  and  which 
this  last  year  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of 
from  8s.  to  9s.  per  boll — or  about  -15s.  the 
Edinburgh  cart. 

He  therefore  begs  that  his  living  should  be  | 
made  up  to     100.  "at  which  figure,  with  the  j 
certain   prospect  of  increased  expence  of 
living,  it  will  require  the  strictest  economy  to 
keep  up  that  rank  in  life,  which  a  clergyman 
must  keep  up,  and  to  make  a  decent  living  , 
out  of  it.    In  the  sound  of  ^100  there  is 
something  great,   but  your  Lordships  well  j 
know  there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  the  sub-  : 
stance  of  it." 

OLD  TIME  CUSTOMS. 

From  the  earliest  times  "it  would  appear  that 
mankind  has  liked  to  brighten  the' tedium  of 
life  with  stated  seasons  of  mirthmaking.  Up 
till  almost  the  present  generation,  the  means 
of  travel  and  of  concourse  in  large  centres 
were  limited,  and  the  enjoyment  of  such 
pleasures  as  existed  were  the  more  intense 
and  satisfying.  Now  that  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  resident  in  country  districts  to 
attend  the  excitements  of  a  football  match  or 
the  attractions  of  a  picture  palace,  it  is  little 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  customs  of  a  former 
day  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  foretell  that  they  will  soon  be  lost  to 
sight.  With  this  in  prospect,  these  few  notes 
have  been  put  together  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  days  that  many  will  recall,  but 
which,  to  the  rising  generation,  are  almost,  if 
not  wholly,  unknown. 

The  season  of  New  Year  has  always  been 
the  must  outstanding  for  mirth  and  good 
cheer,  not  less  today  than  in  former  times, 
although,  in  the  nature  of  the  events,  it  is 
largely  different. 

The  season  of  Christmas  combined  with 
New- Year's  J  toy  still  makes  a  welcome  break 
in  our  live.-,-  the  more  appreciated  as  the 
year  is  then  at  its  most  dreary  stage.  With 


our  forefathers  it  was  somewhat  different — 
they  celebrated  Auld  Yule,  which  falls  five 
days  later  than  our  New  Year,  and  which  is 
simply  the  day  on  which  Old  Christmas  was 
observed  before  the  system  of  reckoning 
time  was  changed  in  1752. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Auld  Yule  enter- 
tainment was  the  time  honoured  serving  of 
sowens  which  were  heartily  partaken  of.  In 
the.  daytime  the  young  men  engaged  in 
shooting  competitions. 

Hansel  Monday  was  the  first  Monday 
after  Auld  Yule,  and  on  that  day  people 
visited  each  other  and  made  little  gifts  by 
way  of  good  luck. 

Fes  fern's  Eve  was  the  next  joy  day  of  the 
year.    There  is  the  couplet  :  — 
"First  comes  Candlemas*  ami  then  ihe  new  man, 

And  the  first  Tuesday  after  that  is  .iye  Festern's 
F/en." 

This  is  perhaps  better  known  as  "JSaiinock 
Night,"  when  this  savoury  article  of  food  was 
eagerly  sampled  in  the  hope  of  catching  the 
nimble  sixpence  hid  under  its  nut-brown 
face,  the  winning  of  the  sixpence  being  the 
herald  of  fortune.  Nor  less  eagerly  was  the 
ring  searched  for  in  the  brose  which  was  in 
evidence  earlier  in  the  day.  The  young 
maiden,  in  fear  and  trembling,  looked  for  the 
signs  of  her  approaching  fate  in  the  shape 
taken  by  the  other  contents  of  the  eggs 
which  she  had  put  in  a  glass. 

St.  Valentines  Day,  on  14th  February, 
was  another  period  of  brightness  in  which 
people  loved  to  mystify  each  other.  The 
valentines,  which  were  scattered  broadcast 
among  the  community,  were  often  things  of 
real  beauty,  but — and  especially  latterly  — 
they  were  generally  farces  of  the  crudest 
character. 

Easter  was  not  a  period  greatly  observed, 
but  on  Ea>ter  Sunday  it  was  a  poor  house- 
hold that  did  not  have  i t.s  i'asch  Egg.^ — the 
Passion  or  Easter  Eggs. 

All  Exits'  Daw  on  ist  April,  was  a  more 
extended  and  serious  business  than  now,  and 
a  book  could  worthily  be  written  on  the  many 
clever  and  amusing  incident-  that  arose  out 
of  it. 

May  Davf  the  i-t  of  May,  especially  if  it 
were  a  Sunday,  was  the  occasion  for  vomm 
people  going  to  a  wishing  well  whrtv.  placing 
*  I  .uulu  m.t>,  2nd  February, 
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a  pin  on  the  bank  or  in  the  well  itself,  they 
would  inwardly  declare  the  object  desired, 
and  thereafter  would  wash  their  faces  in  May 
dew  to  add  to  their  beauty,  and  to  prevent 
sun-burning  during  the  summer.  The  Church 
passed  more  than  one  law  against  what  it 
described  as  May  Day  superstitions. 

In  summer-time,  country  people  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  busy  season,  and  little  was 
needed  to  brighten  up  life  then,  although 
picnics  and  games,  where  competitions  of  all 
kinds  took  place,  were  a  feature  of  life,  and 
also  weapon-shows  or  shooting  competitions, 
out  of  which  arose  our  "  Wapinschaw." 

As  winter  drew  on  again,  other  events 
came  round.  When  all  the  grain  crop  in  a 
farm  was  cut,  there  was  "  Clyack"  *  at  which 
meal  and  ale  were  served,  and  when  the  crops 
were  safely  gathered  in  there  was  "  Harvest 
Home"  which  was  often  a  large  function  with 
a  stirring  dance. 

Hallowe'en  came  at  31st  October,  and  was 
one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  On  that 
night  the  eastock/'or  kail  runt  became 
almost  an  article  of  faith  to  those  anxious  to 
influence  the  future,  and  the  boys  had  their 
false  faces — the  "  fause-face  "  which  we  now 
rarely  see.  The  young  people  dived  for 
apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  or  roasted  nuts  in 
the  fire  to  discover  the  future  in  store  for 
them. 

On  the  hill  outside,  young  men  had  a 
large  bonfire  blazing — a  continuation  of  the 
Beltane  Fires  of  the  Pagans  of  a  prior  age. 
The  more  venturesome  of  the  maidens  would 
steal  away  to  the  barn  to  consult  the  fairies, 
and,  if  possible,  to  enlist  their  aid  in 
furthering  their  love  affairs. 

Thus  passed  the  year  to  our  forefathers, 
a  simpler,  healthier  round  of  gaiety  than  our 
fever-laden  era  brings  with  it  in  the  shape  of 
amusements  of  a  less  artistic  and  innocent  j 
kind.     It  is  little  likely  that  these  old  times  ! 
will  come  again,  all  the  more  that  the  young  j 
people  who  might  have  carried  them  on  have:  j 
seen  other  visions  of  life  in  the  outside  world  j 
during  recent  years,  when  so  many  have  gone  \ 
outside  the  groove,  where  the)-  might  other- 
wise  have  passed  a  lifetime.     All   we  can  I 

*  A  '*  C/j'Ut/c"  ilanee  in  the  evening  was  frequently 
given,  a  feature  heiuj;  the  prominent  exhibition  <»l  the  j 
last  sheaf  of  corn  cut. 


say  is,  the  more  is  the  pity  that  those  kindly 
old  ways  and  days  have  forever  gone  from 
amongst  us. 

Reference  might  be  added  to  the  custom 
of  neighbourly  calls,  when,  as  the  family  sat 
round  the  winter  fire,  the  good  wife  at  her 
spinning  wheel,  and  the  members  of  the 
household  at  some  task  of  usefulness,  the  old 
man  of  the  house  would  be  called  upon  to 
recite  the  ancient  ballads  of  the  countryside. 
Such  favourites  as  Harlawy  Corrichie,  Sir 
James  the  Rose,  Lang  Johnnie  More,  and 
similar  others  would  be  spun  off  without  a 
fault,  even  although  they  each  ran  into 
hundreds  of  lines,  and  the  usual  absence  of 
books  made  this  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
only  instructor  was  the  oral  tradition  handed 
on  by  the  previous  generation. — C. 

COLONEL  GORDON  AS  A  FRIEND 
OF  WILKES. 

When  John  Wilkes  was  living  in  Prince's 
Court,  George  Street,  Westminster,  near 
Storey's(  Gate,  he  was  most  friendly  with 
his  neighbours  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  to 
both  of  whom  there  are  many  references 
in  the  "Letters  ...  of  John  Wilkes 
addressed  to  his  daughter,  the  late  Miss 
Wilkes  "  (1S04),  especially  in  vols,  ii  and  iii 
(which  are  not  indexed).  A  fire  broke  out 
at  Colonel  Gordon's  on  September  7,  1779 
(ii,  160-161).  Writing  of  this  to  his  daughter, 
Wilkes  said  : — 

A  fire  has  happened  at  Colonel  Gordon's 
which  at  7  this  evening  brought  half  West- 
minster into  Prince's  Court.  The  Colonel 
(Gordon's)  man  is  much  burnt.  His  maid 
is  half  distracted.  I  have  not  been  absent 
the  whole  time.  The  lire  is  now  [9  p.m.] 
extinguished,  but  was  alarming.  Colonel 
Gordon's  two  servants  and  several  things 
are  here.  The  man  was  much  burnt,  but 
appearing  more  affected  for  his  master 
than  for  himself.  Plenty  of  water,  so 
no  apprehensions  for  the  night.  Colonel 
Gordon's  man  and  maid  here  —  their 
master  and  several  officers  of  the  Guards 
just  came  from  Prince's  Court  in  full 
security.     Colonel  Gordon's  cook  here. 

"  It  i^  said  the  fire  was  occasioned  by  the 
fermentation  of  made  wines  in  the  cellar. 
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I  have  kept  guard  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  the  mob  have  respected  the 
sentinel,  who  has  scarcely  suffered  any- 
thing but  a  leathern  bucket  to  enter.'"' 
On  September  8,  Wilkes  wrote — 

The  Colonel's  man  continues  very  ill.  j 
Only  the  back  kitchen  is  burnt,  and  the 
poor  fellow  most  terribly.    This  house'  was  j 
the  asylum  to  him,  the  maid,  etc.     Mrs.  | 
Gordon  was  luckily  in  the  country. 
The    fire    is    briefly    described    in  Lloyd's 
Evening  Post  for  September  8-10  (No.  3466,  j 
p.  2  1.2),  as  follows  : — 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Sept.   7,  at  six  j 
o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Col.  Gordons 
house  in   Prince's    (Joint,   Storey's  Gate,  ; 
which  destroyed    the   lower  part  of  the 
house,   and  a  great   part  of  the;   furni-  1 
hire.    It  burnt  through  into  the  house  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage. 

Wilkes,  by  the  way,  whose  last  reference  to 
the  Gordons  is  on  May  21,  1784,  says  (ii.  44) 
that  Mrs.  Gordon  "neither  delights  in  fiction 
or  scandal." — J.  M.  Bglloch. 


ROBBERS'  CAVE  AT  TYRE  BAGGER. 

In  the  MS.  Diary  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  Sim, 
the  well-known  Aberdeen  naturalist  and 
antiquary,  there  is  a  rather  interesting  entry 
in  regard  to  a  visit  he  made  to  the  above- 
named  locality,  in  order  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  the  whereabouts  or  existence  of 
this  cave.  It  was  an  outstanding  feature  of 
Mr.  Sim's  character  that  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  truth,  would  take  nothing  for 
granted  or  at  second-hand,  but  must  needs 
prove  all  things  —  hence  this  excursion. 
What  had  apparently  impelled  him  to  make 
the  attempt  was  a  note  which  appears  in  the 
old  "Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  of 
date  1793.  In  that  portion  of  the  volume 
dealing  with  the  Parish  of  Newhills,  written 
by  the  then  minister  of  the  Parish,  the  Rev. 
John  Brown,  there  occurs  the  following 
note : — 

In  the  parish  is  a  cairn,  108  feet  long 
by  38  feet  broad,  many  tumuli,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  a  small  monument,  made  of 
dressed  stones,  well  cemented  with  lime, 


8  feet  long,  5  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  in 
height,  some  remains  of  a  druid  temple, 
the  vestiges  of  an  old  chapel,  and  in  one 
of  the  dens  of  the  hill  of  Elriek,  is  to  be 
seen  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  supposed  by 
the  vulgar  to  penetrate  for  miles  under- 
ground, and  celebrated  in  their  legends  as 
the  residence  of  a  noted  robber  and  his 
gang.  He  was  slain  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Johnstons  of  Caskieben,  and  the  weapon 
employed  upon  that  occasion  still  makes 
a  part  of  the  arms  of  that  family.  The 
cave  is  now  shut  tip,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  harbouring  foxes  and  other  ravenous 
beasts. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1894,  Mr.  Sim, 
along  with  his  friend  Air.  Gibb,  set  out  on 
this  quest,  and  found,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, "that  the  stories  concerning  this  cave 
could  have  no  foundation,  i.e.,  that  the 
cavity  continues  underground  for  a  long 
distance — one  or  two  miles  it  has  been  said." 
The  fact  is  that  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cavity  to  the  solid  rock,  at  its  furthest 
extremity  inwards,  is  a  distance  of  9  feet, 
and  all  round  is  the  living  rock  of  coarse 
gneiss.  In  front  of  the  cavity  there  is  evid- 
ence of  the  ground  having  been  dug  out 
to  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  "cave,"  and 
this  space,  if  covered  over,  would  have  made, 
along  with  the  cave,  an  apartment  capable 
of  containing  12  or  14  individuals,  and  this 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  original  extent  of 
the  cave.  The  situation  chosen  for  the 
retreat  is  good,  being  in  a  den,  which  then, 
as  now,  was  thickly  covered  with  wood.  It 
has  been  told  me  that  this  cave  was  so 
immense  that  cattle  have  gone  in  and  have 
never  been  seen  again,  and  to  prevent  such 
losses  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  built  up. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  cattle  to  stumble  into 
the  cavity  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  thereby 
get  injured,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of 
building  up  or  of  levelling  up  of  any  sort. 
If  cattle  were  lost,  the  most  likely  place  to 
look  for  them  would  have  been  some  of  the 
neighbouring  market  places,  where,  in  all 
j  likelihood,  some  one  had  driven  them,  not 
1  knowing  the  difference  between  what  was  his 
:  neighbours  and  what  was  his  own.  To  such 
'  people  a  long,  unfathomable  cave  would  be 
;  a  perfect  godsend,  and  doubtless  the}'  would 
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improve  upon  such  stories  as  were  calculated 
to  cast  additional  mystery  around  it  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  " nowt."  It  might  save 
their  necks  from  being  unduly  lengthened, 
at  all  times  an  important  consideration. 

Such  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Sim's  investi- 
gations, and  it  might  he  of  interest  to  know 
if  this  supposed  cave  is  still  to  he  seen,  and 
what  were  the  legends  connected  with  it,  the 
circumstances  of  the  sanguinary  encounter, 
and  the  weapon  used  by  the  Johnston  of  that 
Ilk,  who  succeeded  in  slaving  the  robber. 
Would  this  supposed  cave  have  been  the 
remains  of  an  "eirdc"  house?  — Lux. 

Queries. 

90.  Old  Bell  at  Crathf.s  Castle. — 
This  bell,  which  was  a  clock  bell  until  1845, 
was  apparently  n<>t  seen  by  F.  C.  Leles,  the 
author  of  u  ( 'hurch  and  Other  bells  of 
Kincardineshire.''  It  stands  1 1 },  inches  high, 
excluding  canons  ;  diameter  at  mouth,  13 
inches;  inscription  below  shoulder  between  a 
single  set  of  lines  reads,  "C.  (or  possibly  G.) 
M.P.  159S,"  the  two  last  letters  being  a 
monogram;  three  lines  just  above  soundbow. 
Can  the  founder  be  identified  bv  these 
initials  ?— A.E.B. 

01.  Ferrqchje. — Could  any  reader  state 
where  this  estate  is,  or  was,  situated?  Prior 
to  1680  it  belonged  to  Roger  Baton,  and  the 
name  appears  in  deeds  in  different  forms  of 
spelling.  —  C. 

1)2.  "  'I'ak." — When  was  the  word  "  tae  " 
ado[)ted  by  Scottish  writers  as  a  dialect  word 
for  "  to " ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Allan  Ramsay  :  neither  does  it 
appear  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Fergusson, 
and  it  will  be  searched  for  in  vain  in  the 
Kilmarnock  edition  of  Burns'  works.  — 
J.McM. 

93.  Horseman's  Word.— I  am  well  aware 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tomfoolery  and 
horseplay  indulged  in  at  the  initiation  of 
anyone  into  this  order,  but  I  would  be  glad 
if  any  reader  could  inform  me  when  the 
Horseman  brotherhood  was  first  mentioned 
in  history,  and  the  reason  for  it. -  F.M.G. 

9+.  "OLd  Troup.'1  -  -  Pierre  Gil  Hard, 
former! v    tutor    to    the   Czarevitch,   in  his 


"  Thirteen  Years  at  the  Russian  Court" 
(Hutchinson  A:  Co,  London),  mentions  the 
interesting  fact  that  "old  Troup,"  a  footman, 
perished  with  the  Russian  Royal  Family  at 
Ekaterinburg,  in  J  uly,  19 18.  The  familiarity 
of  the  name  suggests  inquiry  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  faithful  servitor.  Had  he  any 
Aberdeenshire  connexion  ?  -  R.B.F. 

95.  Georoe  Gordon  ok  Buckie. —  Who 
was  George  Gordon  of  Buckie,  referred  to 

I  as  a  kinsman  of  Huntly,  who  urged  Major 

i  Graham,  at  Dunfermline,  to  improve  his 
outposts,  and  provide  against  surprise?  Vide 

j  Terry's  "  Jacobite's  and  the  Union  ,: — page  iii. 

;  Was  George  Gordon  nearly  related  to  John 

I  Gordon  of  Glenbucket?     Is  the  family  of 

\  Gordon  of  Buckie  represented  to-day,  and  by 

i  whom. — A.T.Mek. 

90.  "The  Livks  ok  the  Conjurors." — 
Who  was  the  author  and  publisher  of  this 
work?- A.M. 

97.  Old  Deer  Alukv.  — What  is  the  date 
of  the  most  recent  excavation  at  the  Abbey 
of  Old  Deer?     Does  a  plan  of  the  site  or  a 

;  sketch  of  the  original  abbey  exist  anywhere  ; 

j  and  when  did  the  abbey  fall  into  disuse?  —  F. 
9S.  Surname  '"Brisbane"  or  "Biks- 
rane." — In  1309,  'Thomas  Brisbane  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Little  Rothy  (  Robert- 
son's Charters,  p.  2,  No.  29),  from  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  ;  and  in  Hailes'  Annals,  II, 
p.  20S,  mention  is  made  of  William  Brisbane, 

;  1333,  as  Chancellor  of  Scotland  present  at 
the  National  Assembly  on   12th  February, 

!  following  the  National  disaster  at  Halidonhill. 

j  Previous  to  this  date,  the   Brisbanes  had 

j  acquired  the  lands  of  Bishopton  in  the  barony 
of  Renfrew.  Weekley,  in  his  "  Romance  of 
Names,"  includes  Brisbane  in  that  class  of 
surname  arising  from  some  peculiarity  of  the 
individual.  Dr.  Brown's  recent  volume — 
"  Echt  Forbes  Family  Charters  and  Records 
of  the  Forest  of  Birse,"  fails  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  name.  Can  any  reader 
do  so?    It  will  be  much  esteemed. — J.  B. 

99.  Loch  Tulla,  Glenorchy. — In  K. 
Macleay's  "Rob  Roy,"  1S19,  2nd  ed.,  p.  72, 
the  author  mentions  "a  castle  on  a  small 
island  in  that  lake"  (Loch  'Tulla).  Can 
anyone  tell  me  about  this  castle?  I  have 
been  on  Loch  Tulla,  but  know  of  no  site 
of  a  castle  there. — F. 
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100.  Old  Tulloch  Road. — On  an  old 
map  of  Scotland  {circa  1813),  a  road  is 
marked  from  Tulloch  via  Loch  Treig, 
Rannoch,  down  to  Glen  Lyon.  Was  this  road, 
which  was  projected,  ever  commenced? — F. 

101.  SrMSON  Family. — On  page  60  of 
S.  N.  &  Q.  for  April,  publicity  was  given  to 
my  note  (Query  42)  asking  for  particulars  of 
the  ancestry  of  James  Sim  son  (born  1 746-49), 
who  married  as  his  second  wife  Isabella 
Dickson  at  Ravel ston,  26th  November,  1790. 
I  have  since  discovered  that  James  Simson, 
or  Symson,  as  he  sometimes  spelt  his  name, 
was  of  the  parish  of  Kinghorn,  Fife,  which  he 
apparently  left  about  1774.  lie  claimed 
descent  from  the  Simson  clerical  family,  and, 
as  I  am  keen  on  establishing  the  exact 
connexion,  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  any 
readers  could  give  me  information  about  him. 
I  may  add  that  James  Simson's  father  is  said 
to  have  been  a  farmer,  or  a  factor  to  a  landed 
gentleman,  who  had  a  son  who  was  rather 
dull  and  backward  in  his  education.  It  was 
thought  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
boy  if  he  had  a  companion  to  share  his 
lessons  and  play  hours.  James  Simson  was 
chosen,  and  the  result  was  that  he  got  a 
classical  education  that  fitted  him  for  Oxford. 
James  Simson  did  not  go  to  Oxford,  how- 
ever. He  is  next  heard  of  at  Cramond, 
where,  in  July  1774,  he  married  Helen 
Forrester,  connected  with  the  family  of  the 
Lords  Forrester  of  Corstorphine.  In  1775, 
he  removed  to  Ravelston,  and  was  employed 
by  the  Foul  is  family.  Unfortunately  the 
certificate  of  his  marriage  to  his  first  wife 
does  not  contain  the  name  of  his  parents, 
and  there  are  no  proclamations  or  certificates 
of  marriages  celebrated  at  Ravelston,  at  the 
New  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  for  the 
period  1762  to  1800. — James  Seton-Ander- 
son,  31;  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

102.  Surname  "Fitchet." — Is  this  family 
name  now  extinct  in  Scotland?  I  have  seen 
it  so  asserted. — W. 

103.  Ew en  andTrai ii,\V\)OB Merchants, 
Aberdeen's'-4- This  firm  was  in  existence  early 
last  century.  Who  were  the  partners,  and 
when  did  it  cease? — R. 


I  KM.  James  Dick,  Founder  of  "Dick 
Bequest."— Brief  particulars  as  to  the 
parentage  and  career  of  this  philanthropist 
would  be  esteemed. — W. 

105.  Burdsyards. — What  is  known  con- 
cerning this  estate,  and  where  is  it  situated? 
1  understand  that  at  one  period  it  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Tytler.  -  R. 

100.  San  da  Island. — Wanted  particulars 
regarding  extent,  features,  and  present  owner- 
ship of  this  Island,  which  1  understand  was 
advertised  as  being  for  sale  early  in  the  last 
century. — W. 

107.  Church  Gallery  Collapse  at 
Kirkcaldy.  —  When  did  this  catastrophe- 
occur?    I  understand  that  upwards  of  20 

I  worshippers  were  killed  through  it. — ATI 

I  108.  M 1  do  rip. — Where  is  this  property 
situated?    It  may  have  a  new  title  now,  as 

j  I  have  made  an  exhaustive  search  for  it,  but 

I  without  success. —  f. 

10<).  Duel  at  Nice. — I  understand  that 

j  as  late  as    1808   a   duel    between  certain 

1  Militia  officers  was  fought  here.    Can  any 

j  reader  oblige  me  with  the  particulars?  —  R. 
110.  Steamer  "  Arerdeen." —  Melazzo 
in  Sicily  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
Garibaldi  in  July,  i860,  and  C.  S.  Forbes  in 
his  narrative  of  the  campaign,  writes:  — "On 
the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  steamer  'Aber- 
deen,' a  very  old  Scottish  eattleship,  chartered 
by  the  Dictator  [Garibaldi],  came  in  man- 
fully under  a  heavy,  but  harmless  cannonade 
from  the  Castle,  her  worthy  north-country 
captain  setting  the  kTuckori'  [an  Italian 
ship]  a  very  wholesome  example,  the  more 
so  as  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  his  vessel 

j  under  fire,  but  did  so  from  love  of  Garibaldi 

I  and  the  cause.  The  'Aberdeen'  brought  up 
men,  guns,  and  ammunition,  and  immediately 
returned  for  more  ....  The  hard 
headed  Scot  was  amply  recompensed  in 
earning  Garibaldi's  good  words  of  approval.'' 

j  Can  any  reader  identify  this  gallant  Scot? 

j  Presumably   the    vessel    was   an  Aberdeen 

I  ship. — G.  S.  F. 

j  111.  Meikle  Earnock,  Hamilton.— 
j  Information  is  required  of  the  meaning  of 
'  Meikle  Earnock.  There  is  a  local  story  to 
;  tlie  effect  that  "  Meikle  Earnock  was  at  one 
i  time  a  famous  Mound.'" — D.  S.  L. 
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Httswers. 

35.  Captain  John  Forbes  (p.  45). — 
Bishop  William  Abernethy  assumed  the 
surname  of  Drummond  when  he  married 
Barbara,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Hawthornden, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  celebrated  poet. 
The  interesting  mansion  is  still  the  property 
of  the  Bishop's  collateral  relatives.  His  sister 
married  Robert  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Corse,  in 
the  county  of  .Aberdeen.  Their  son,  John 
Forbes,  R.N.,  married  .Mary,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Ogilvy,  heiress  by  special  settlement  of 
Mrs.  Abernethy  Drummond,  her  cousin,  and 
assumed  the  surname  of  Drummond.  He 
was  created  a  Baronet  of  (heat  Britain  in 
1828,  for  distinguished  naval  service,  with 
remainder  to  the  husband  of  his  only  sur- 
viving child,  who  had  married  Francis 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  Dairy,  near  Edinburgh,  who 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  as  Sir  Francis 
Walker  Drummond,  at  the  decease  of  his 
father-in-law  in  1829.  — M.  0. 

John  Forbes,  commander,  R.N.,  on  whom 
a  baronetcy  was  Conferred,  27th  February, 
1828,  was  one  of  the  sixteen  children  of 
Robert  Forbes  of  Cask,  Aberdeenshire,  by 
his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  Alexander  Aber- 
nethie  of  Corskie,  Marnoch,  Banffshire.  —  H. 

7*2.  Meaning  of  the  tkrm  "  Mkal 
Rings"  (p.  93). — The  meaning  of  the  term 
moss-mail  or  moss  maill  is  quite  well  under- 
stood— it  is  the  sum'  paid  for  the  right  to  cut 
peats,  in  modern  terms,  moss  rent.  Meal 
rings  on  the  other  hand,  presents  some 
difficulty — mealing  or  mailin  ("a  well  stoekit  j 
mailin")  applied  both  to  the  holding  itself 
and  to  what  was  paid  for  it  in  the  form  of 
vittle  rent  or  victual-rent.  It  may  mean  this 
or  it  may  refer  to  what  was  sent  to  be  milled 
— "ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller,  thou  sat  as  lang  i 
as  thou  had  siller."  It  was  quite  usual  to 
speak  of  "a  meldering  o'  meal."  The 
phraseology  in  use  when  farms  were  "  huii- 
sucken "  to  a  particular  mill  and  the  miller 
paid  by  "mOtifer  "  is  not  now  very  generally 
understood.  Even  the  city  fathers  of  Aber- 
deen were,  on  a  recent  occasion,  stumped  by 
a  "  Brlot." — A.  T.  McR. 

77.  Meanings  or  Old  Words  (pp.  95,  j 
112). — "Teen"  suggests  teind,  teynd,   i.e.,  I 
tithe.      "  Rush  "   suggests   luxuriance,  e.g., 
scour  in  sheep  produced  by  aftermath  or 


by  rank  pasture  is  called  rush.  "  Alles 
undoubtedly  means  Aller — the  Elder  tree. 
"  Widdies  "  suggests  Tred-widdie,  i.e.,  the 
chains  or  swivels  connecting  the  harrows 
with  the  ammelan  mhor  or  great  yoke. 
"Hirp"  suggests  harp,  i.e.,  a  sieve  for 
cleaning  oatmeal.  "  Masdeall  '  perhaps 
mass-dail — the  portion  or  allowance  given 
out  periodically  by  the  parson  or  priest. 
"Stiple  or  sliple"  suggests  stubble  or  stubble- 
land —  grazing  after  reaping.  "Coals"  seems 
to  refer  to  cocks  or  huics.  Even  in  April  it 
may  have  been  an  accurate  description  as 
referring  to  what  was  on  the  knowe  behind 
the  coals  sometime  previously.  -  A.  T.  McR. 

7S.  "The  Mearns"  (p.  109).  —  Mernia,  a 
brother  of  King  Kenneth  II  is  said  to  have 
been  Mormaeor  of  the  district  which  compre- 
hended what  is  now  approximately  recog- 
nised as  the  shire  of  Kincardine,  hence  the 
name  Mearns.— W, 

71).  Kincardineshire  Prowess  (p.  109). 
— Said  Inverey  to  Dr.  Meston,  Magister 
Artium  and  Regent  of  the  Marischal  College, 
"  We'll  a'  fecht  oor  best  for  King  James,  and 
a'  the  men  o'  the  M earns  canna  dae  mair 
than  they  dow  " — Allardyce's  "  Balmoral." 
In  Allan  Ramsay's  ''Collection  of  Scottish 
Proverbs,"  there  is  a  slight  variation  to  "Can 
dee  nae  mair  than  they  may."  —  A.  M. 

The  proverb  enquired  about  is  probably — 
"  I  can  dae  fat  I  dow,  the  men  o'  the 
Mearns  can  dae  nae  mair."' — R. 

I  have  heard  the  proverb  given  as  —  "The 
I  men  o'  the  Mearns,  the  bodies  o'  Angus, 
!  and  the  folk  o'  Fife."— I). 

The  proverb  to  which  the  querist  may 
refer  is  used  in  various  forms — e.g.,  "  I'll  dae 
what  I  can — nae  a  man  i'  the  Mearns  can  dae 
mair";  also,  "I've  daen  my  dirdums,  nane 
1  i'  the  Mearns  cud  dae  mair." — A.  T.  McR. 
SO.  Islk  of  Man  Privileges  (p.  no). 
— The  Athol  family  held  sovereign  authority 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  through  the  marriage  of 
!  the  first  Marquess  of  Athol  with  the  only 
daughter  and   heiress  of  James,   7th  Earl 
of  Derby.      See  "  Burke's  Peerage,"  under 
Athol  and  Derby,  and  "Our  Old  Nobility," 
by  Howard  Evans. — James  Seton-Anderson. 

i       Printed  ami  Published  by  Milne  &  Hutchison,  Aberdeen, 
j    Literary  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  tCditor, 
j   John    A.     Hknokkson,    Avondale,    Cults,  Aberdeenshire. 
Advertisements  and   Business  Letters  to  t lie   Publishers,  <-4 
Nctherkirkgate,  Aberdeen. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

The  illustration  for  this  month  is  that  of  the 
Marischal  Mausoleum,  in  the  Parish  Church- 
yard of  Dunnottar,  as  recently  restored  by 
the  Aberdeen  University  authorities,  in 
memory  of  George,  5th  Earl  Marischal,  who 
generously  founded  Marischal  College  in 
1593.  It  was  a  kindly  and  graceful  act  on 
the  part  of  the  University  thus  to  show 
gratitude  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
founder's  philanthropy.    The  old  structure 


!  had  never  been  roofed,  and  was  of  a 
j  particularly  plain  unpretentious  character. 
I  A  shield  upon  the  door  lintel  bore  the  Keith 
\  arms,  and  the  date  and  initials — 1582—  O.K. 
I  The  photograph  from  which  the  block  was 
\  prepared  was  by  Mr.  Ross,  Stonehaven,  the 

copy  being  obligingly  furnished  to  us  by  Dr. 

W.  A.  Macnauehton. 


A  PRE-DISRUPTION  EPISODE. 
Rev.  William  Malcolm,  Leochel-Cushnie. 
In  1837,  when  the  Auchterarder  Case  in 
the  civil  courts  was  making  Scottish  Ecc- 
lesiastical history,  another  and  more  attractive 
phase  of  patronage  was  being  exemplified  in 
the  upland  Aberdeenshire  parish  of  Leochel- 
Cushnie.  There  a  parson  devoted  to  his 
sacred  duties,  and  beloved  of  his  parishioners* 
— a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian, 
was  rewarded  for  his  faithfulness  by  the  joint 
patron  of  the  parish  Sir  John  Forbes,  P>art. — 
grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Sempill — in 
the  form  of  an  unsolicited  presentation  to  the 
living  of  Mid  mar,  which  had  just  become 
vacant,  and  which  was  in  the  gift  of  Sir  John. 
The  announcement  of  the  prospective  change 
was  received  by  the  parishioners  of  Leochel- 
Cushnie  with  blank  dismay.  Steps  were 
immediately  taken  both  by  formal  requisition 
and  by  personal  appeal  to  dissuade  the 
reverend  gentleman  from  accepting  the  trans- 
fer. Whilst  Mr.  Malcolm  was  giving  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  what  under  the 
circumstances  duty  required  him  to  do,  a 
section  of  the  parishioners  regarding  his 
departure  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  being 
interested  in  the  ecclesiastical  fortunes  of  a 


*  The  esteem  of  the  parishioners  for  Mr.  Malcolm 
was  shewn  in  tangible  form  in  August  1S21,  by  their 
presenting  him  with  an  elegant  eight-day  clock,  ami 
a  service  of  plate. 
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native  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mitchell, 
then  a  teacher  in  Alvie,  Inverness-shire,  pro- 
ceeded by  petition  to  promote  his  interests 
in  connection  with  the  impending  vacancy. 

This  course  of  action,  ere  his  final  decision 
was  taken,  was  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
embarrassment  to  Mr.  Malcolm.  In  the 
temper  of  the  times,  injudicious  conduct 
might  have  easily  worked  irreparable  mischief. 
Desiring  to  prevent  a  division  of  counsels  in 
the  parish,  Mr.  Malcolm  availed  himself  of 
the  conciliatory  influences  of  my  grandfather 
—  who  was  his  brother-in-law.  To  him  he 
addressed  the  following  letter  : — 

Manse  of  Leochel -Cushnie, 
Monday  Evening,  6th  Feb.,  1S37. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  am  concerned  and  vexed  very  much 
to  learn  from  various  quarters  that  a 
petition  is  intended  to  be  prepared,  signed, 
and  presented  to  Sir  John  Forbes  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell.  I  earnestly  hope 
the  accounts  are  not  true,  but  if  they  are, 
I  would  earnestly  beseech  those  who  are 
moving  in  the  business  to  be  well  advised 
before  they  take  such  a  step.  If  anyone 
has  advised  them  to  it  under  a  conviction 
that  they  will  carry  their  point,  I  fear  much 
they  will  find  the  advice  not  a  good  one. 
They  might  have  taken  my  advice  for  it 
was  honestly  given,  and  given,  I  venture  to 
say,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
I  am  still  the  minister  of  this  parish,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  to  the  contrary, 
I  feel  a  warm  interest  in  what  concerns  the 
parishioners,  and  I  would  consider  myself 
as  neglecting  my  duty  to  them  if  I  did  not 
warn  them  against  the  step,  which  it  is 
said  some  of  them  mean  to  take.  My 
warning  and  my  wishes  may  be  despised 
now.  Eut  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  them 
which  I  do,  even  tho'  I  may  thereby  give 
offence. 

A  more  unwise  step  could  not  be  adopted. 
It  has  never  been  taken  by  any  people  so 
far  as  I  know.  It  will  injure  their  own 
rights,  and  decidedly  injure  the  prospects 
of  the  man  whom  they  mean  to  serve. 

The  people  have  a  power  by  the  new 
law  but  if  they  move  one  step  before  their 
time  they  are  deprived  of  that  power.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Mitchell  would  not 


be  much  better  pleased  — I  am  sure  he 
would  be  much  better  served— if  no  move- 
ment of  the  kind  were  made.     From  all 
I      I  have  heard  and  seen,  the  patron  has 
i      fixed  on  a  most  excellent  person  and  surely 
:      it  is  but  fair  to  give  him  a  hearing.  \o 
man  can  be  condemned  before  he  lias 
been  heard. 

I  am  afraid  my  advice  will  not  be  taken, 
but  I  feel  I  ought  to  give  it,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  the  advice  I  would  give  were  I 
never  to  give  another. 

But  if  my  advice  will  not  be  attended 
to,  I  would  request  the  parties  concerned 
to  ask  the  advice  of  any  clergyman  in  the 
Presbytery,  save  one,  if  it  is  true  that  that 
one  has  given  the  opinion  ascribed  to  him. 
Ask  anyone  else  in  this  or  the  neighbouring 
Presbytery,  and  if  anyone  gives  a  different 
advice  when  he  knows  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  I  will  confess  myself  wrong. 
And  if  they  will  only  consider  well  the 
regulations  they  have  gotten,  they  must  see 
I  that  they  ought  not  to  combine  and  petition. 
The  Laird  of  Cushnie  has  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Mr.  Cook,  and 
grieved  will  he  be  if  any  rash  step  is 
taken  by  his  tenantry  in  the  business. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

(Signed)    Wm.  Malcolm. 

Mr.  IIary  Gray, 

Mains  of  Cushnie. 

The  affectionate  appeals  of  his  flock,  no 
j  less  than  the  apprehension  of  the  evils  that 
might  ensue  upon  a  divided  settlement, 
ultimately  served  to  induce  Mr.  Malcolm  to 
relinquish  the  presentation  of  Midmar.  To 
the  great  satisfaction  of  his  parishioners,  he 
resolved  to  continue  his  ministrations  amongst 
them.  The  sequel  to  this  act  of  self  denial 
is  not  without  an  element  of  tragedy.  His 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  some  of  the 
poorer  members  of  his  flock  led  to  his  being 
infected  with  typhus,  to  which  he  succumbed 
on  24th  August,  1S38. 

•  Consequent  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Malcolm,  the  living  of  Midmar  was  given  to 
the  presentee  designate  of  Leochel-Cushnie 
— the  Rev.  George  Cook.  From  Midmar 
he  was  transferred  to  Kincardine  O'Neil  in 
1 854.    As  successor  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malcolm. 
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the  choice  of  Sir  John  Forbes  fell  upon  .Mr.  1 
Alexander   Taylor,  a  native  of  Banchory- 
Ternan,  who  was  Librarian  and  a  Murray 
Lecturer  at  King's  College.    His  wise  and  | 
gracious  pastorate  of  34  years  was  in  every  | 
way  worthy  of  his  distinguished  predecessor. 
More  than  anything  else,  it  was  his  tact, 
influence    and   fine  example    that  enabled 
the    parish    to    pass    through   the    critical  j 
period    of   the  early  days  of  his  ministry, 
perhaps    not    literally    undivided,  ■  but  at 
all   events    practically    united.      He  died 
in  March,    1872,  before   the   abolition    of  j 
patronage,  leaving  a  memory  of  service  still 
fragrant    in  the  parish.      Dr.  'Jay lor   was  1 
followed  by  the    Rev.  John    Calder,  who  ^ 
recently  passed  away.      l)r.  Calder,  after  j 
leaving  Leochel  Cushnie,  held  first  the  second  i 
and    latterly    for    many    years    the  senior 
collegiate  charge  of  Oldmachar.    He  was  the 
last  of  a  remarkable  trio  of  incumbents  of  | 
Leochel-Cushnie  appointed  before  the  aboli-  j 
tion  of  patronage.     By  a  wise  and  thoughtful  I 
provision  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  Dr.  j 
Calder  witnessed  his  affectionate  recollection  j 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  parish. 

Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  although  denied  pre-  j 
sentation  to  his  native  parish,  was  subsequently  I 
appointed  to  Braemar,  and  ultimately  to  j 
Monquhitter. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Malcolm  is  com- 
memorated by  the  following  inscription  on  a 
marble  tablet  built  into  the  wall  of  the  grave- 
yard :  — 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  William  Malcolm, 
minister  of  Leochel-Cushnie,  who  died 
24th  August,  183S,  in  the  47th  year  of  his 
age,  and  17th  year  of  his  ministry.  This 
monument  was  erected  by  his  parishioners 
in  token  of  their  high  esteem  for  his 
zealous  and  unwearied  labours  among 
them.  A.  T.  McR. 

Bleeding  in  Scotland.  —  This  practice 
was  very  prevalent  in  Scotland  200  years  ago. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  a  surgeon  in  his 
pay.  who,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  made  a 
tour  of  the  Isle  of  Arrari  to  bleed  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  notice  of  his  approach, 
the  residenters  at  each  farm  assembled  in  the 
open  air,  extended  their  arms,  and  were  bled 
into  a  hole  in  the  ground. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  SONGS  and  MUSIC. 

The  desire  for  novelty  at  an  annual  concert 
led  to  inquiry  whether  it  was  possible  to  form 
a  programme  composed  wholly  of  Songs  and 
Music  pertaining  to  Aberdeenshire.  It  had 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  concert  should 
be  attractive  and  interesting  to  appeal  to  a 
mixed  audience,  for  which  reason  certain 
pieces  of  no  great  moment  had  to  be  left  out. 
In  the  main,  however,  all  the  songs  and 
music  of  note  that  could  be  traced  were  put 
forward,  and  the  following  was  the  result : — 

1.  "Gadie  Rins." — The  words  are  usually 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston,  the  cele- 
brated Latin  poet  (1587-1641),  whose  birth- 
place was  near  the  Gadie.  This  is  probably 
our  oldest  song.  There  are  also  two  other 
versions  of  modern  date.  The  well-known 
tune  was  known  as  the  "  Hessian's  March," 
and  is  said  to  have  been  picked  up  by  the 
people  from  Cumberland's  troops  on  their 
march  to  Culloden. 

2.  "  Lochnagar." — It  hardly  needs  to  be 
recalled  that  the  author  is  Lord  Byron  (1788- 
1824). 

3.  "  Lintin  Lowrin." — This  is  from  "Jock 
o'  Rhyme."  The  authorship  and  age  are 
uncertain. 

4.  "Lewie  Gordon."— The  words  were 
written  by  Father  Alex.  Geddes,  LL.  D., 
Enzie  (1  737-1802),  in  reference  to  a  younger 
son  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Gordon,  engaged  in 
the  '45.  Geddes,  while  of  clever  parts,  was 
wayward  in  disposition,  and  in  later  life 
drifted  away  from  his  early  vocation. 

5.  "The  Blinkin'  o't." — The  author  was 
Rev.  James  Greig,  Chapel  of  Garioch,  a 
native  of  Hillocks,  Newhills  (1811-1859). 
He  also  composed  the  music,  assisted  by  an 
Italian  refugee  Signor  Yen.  Among  our 
modern  songs  this  is  one  of  the  most  sprightly 
and  original. 

6.  "The  Wedded  Waters."— Of  all  the 
compositions  of  William  Thorn  the  Inverurie 
poet  (17S9-1S4S),  this  is  perhaps  the  sweetest 
and  most  refined.  The  music  was  by  James 
Wood,  Bandmaster.  Aberdeen. 

7.  " Tullochgorum." — The  words  are  by 
Rev.  John  Skinner.  Episcopal  Minister, 
Longside,    (1721-1807),   and   the    tune  to 
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which  the  words  were  set,  is  an  old  one 
named  after  a  Speyside  farm.  Burns  wrote 
that  this  is  the  best  song  Scotland  ever  saw. 

8.  "The  Standard  on  the  Braes  o'  Mar."— 
Here  the  connection  is  purely  one  of  locality, 
for  the  song  was  written  by  a  Brechin  man 
Alex.  Laing,  and  published  in  1824. 

9.  "Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen." — The  name 
of  the  4th  Duke  of  Gordon  (1743-1827)— 
best  known  as  husband  to  the  beautiful 
Duchess — is  usually  associated  with  this  song, 
although  he  may  have  merely  modernised  an 
older  song. 

10.  "  My  Jo  Janet." — The  age  and  author- 
ship here  are  lost  in  antiquity.  The  song 
was  first  brought  to  the  front  by  Allan 
Ramsay  in  1724. 

11.  "  Mormon d.  Braes." — Dr.  Gavin  of 
Strichen  is  understood  to  have  written  this 
song  in  the  early  half  of  the  last  century. 

12.  "Roy's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch."— Mrs. 
Grant  of  Carron  (1  745-1814),  wrote  this  fine 
spirited  piece.  Cabrach,  to  which  it  relates, 
was  transferred  from  Aberdeenshire  to  Banff- 
shire about  30  years  ago. 

13.  "Logie  o'  Buchan." — This  song  re- 
lates to  the  former  mansion  house  of  Logie, 
in  Crimond,  and  is  ascribed  to  George 
Halket,  Schoolmaster,  Rathen,  who  died  in 
1756.  His  life  story  is  another  example  of 
the  waywardness  of  genius. 

14.  "The  Boatie  Rows." — John  Ewen,  a 
merchant  in  Aberdeen  (1741-1821),  is 
credited  with  this  song.  The  considerable 
fortune  which  he  left  behind  him  was  the 
subject  of  a  law-suit. 

Scope  for  a  small  Orchestra  was  given  in 
the  following  musical  selections  : — 

15.  "Monymusk." — This  is  an  old  Strath- 
spey once  very  popular. 

16.  "Reel  o'  Tullich."— Said  to  have 
originated  at  the  former  kirk  of  Tullich 
(Ballater),  on  a  winter's  day,  when  the  minister 
failed  to  appear,  the  people  dancing  after  the 
manner  of  this  reel  to  keep  themselves  waim. 
There  were  of  course  no  pews  in  the  churches 
then. 

17.  "Jenny  Dang  the  Weaver." — The 
minister  of  Birse,  Rev.  Alex.  Garden,  M.A. 


(1688  1778),  composed  this  fine  piece  of 
music. 

18.  "When  I  Look  Back  to  Bonnie 
Aberdeen." — This  tune  is  made  to  apply  to 
various  towns. 

19.  "  Miller  of  Hirn."  20.  "Bonnie  Lass 
o'  Bon  Accord." — Composed  by  Mr.  Scott 
Skinner  who  is  still  with  us. 

There  is  a  fairly  wide  field  of  poems  for 
which  no  music  exists,  that  can  be  turned 
to  account  in  filling  up  a  programme  as 
Recitations,  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
— selections  from  Charles  Murray's  works, 
"  Hamewith,"  etc.,  and  from  Rev.  Geo. 
Abel's  "Wylins  fae  my  Wallet." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
material  as  far  as  it  goes  is  extremely  rich  in 
quality,  but  surprisingly  poor  in  extent.  For 
a  large  city  and  county,  with  so  many 
interests  and  educational  advantages^  we  have 
not  much  to  show,  and  it  would  almost  appear 
that  the  Aberdonian  is  not  naturally  a  song- 
maker. 

If  the  results  come  to  be  published  of  the 
research  into  our  folk-song,  which  was  being 
made  by  the  late  Gavin  Greig  (who  has  many 
fine  pieces  to  his  credit  in  his  various  plays), 
there  may  yet  be  revealed  a  greater  wealth 
than  we  realise,  but  it  would  probably  be 
along  a  line  other  than  the  all  essential 
popular  one  above  referred  to. 

Something  might  be  done  to  turn  to  greater 
account  the  foregoing  gems  that  we  do 
possess,  and  the  issue  of  a  special  Collection 
of  them,  especially  in  a  form  suitable  for 
schools,  would  doubtless  reward  some  enter- 
prising publisher. — C. 

 ♦  

A  Cure  for  Scurvy. — About  200  years 
ago  a  well-known  medical  practitioner  gave 
the  following  recipe  as  a  cure  for  scurvy: — 
Take  2  lbs.  of  shavings  of  scarfa,  cut  and 
sliced,  boil  in  3  gallons  of  wort,  put  barm  in 
it,  h  lb.  of  crude  antimony,  with  4  ounces  of 
sharp-leaved  docks,  barrel  it,  then  put  in 
dried  rosemnry,  with  the  juice  of  400  or  500 
sclaters  squeezed  through  linen  into  a  barrel. 
When  it  is  20  days  bottled,  drink  it.  in 
Jamieson's  "Scottish  Dictionary,"  "scarfa"  is 
said  to  be  "cormorant." 
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LADY  KILSYTH. 
Embalm  inc.  of  Her  Body. 
In  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  em- 
balmed body  being  found  in  the  parish  of 
Kilsyth  : — 

"  There  is  a  very  fine  arched  vault  or 
burying  ground  under  the  church,  which  was 
originally  erected  by  the  family  of  Kilsyth ; 
and  it  has  been  their  burying  ground  for 
many  generations.  As  the  estate  was  for- 
feited, and  the  title  became  extinct  in  171 5, 
it  has  never  been  used  as  a  burying  ground 
since  that  period.  The  unfortunate  viscount 
himself  fled  to  Flanders  ;  and  although  he 
returned  more  than  once,  incQg,  in  the  habit 
of  a  common  beggar,  and,  as  such,  lodged 
with  several  of  his  tenants,  and  secured  a 
considerable  quantity,  if  not  the  whole  of  his 
silver  plate,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not 
buried  in  Kilsyth.  The  tradition  is,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  confirmed  by  a  number  of  people, 
and  even  by  some  papers'  and  letters  lately 
found,  that  he  and  a  number  of  the  unfor- 
tunate noblesse,  were  either  murdered,  or 
died  by  a  sudden  accident  in  Holland,  about 
the  year  17 17. 

The  last  that  was  buried  in  this  place 
was  his  lady.  She  is  said  to  have  been  of 
the  family  of  Dundee.  Her  body  being 
embalmed,  was  sent  over  to  Scotland  soon 
after,  and  buried  with  great  pomp,  at 
Kilsyth.  It  was  enclosed,  first  in  a  leaden 
coffin  nicely  cemented;  that  again  within  a 
very  strong  wooden  coffin.  The  space 
between  the  two  coffins  was  filled  up  with 
a  white  matter,  somewhat  of  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  putty,  but  of  a  rich  and 
delicious  aromatic  flavour.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  ago,  since  this  matter  was  laid  open, 
by  the  decay  of  the  wooden  coffin.  And 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  leaden  coffin  was 
'  perfectly  entire.  But  some  rude  thought- 
less people,  having  gone  to  visit  the  tomb, 
with  sacrilegious  hands  tore  up  the  lead 
covering.  To  their  great  surprise  they 
found  under  it  a  board  of  fir,  as  clean  and 
fiesh  as  if  it  had  been  formed  yesterday. 
This  being  loosened  by  the  removal  ot  the 
lead,  they,  to  their  utter  astonishment, 
found  the  body  of  Lady  Kilsyth  and  her 


child,  as  entire  as  the  hour  they  were 
entombed. 

Every  feature  and  every  limb  is  as  full, 
nay  the  very  shroud  is  as  clear  and  fresh, 
and  the  ribbons  as  bright,  as  the  very  day 
they  were  lodged  in  the  tomb.  What 
renders  the  scene  truly  interesting,  as  well 
as  striking,  is  that  the  body  of  her  son 
and  only  child,  the  natural  heir  of  the 
titles  and  estates  of  Kilsyth,  lies  at  her 
knee.  His  features  are  composed,  as  if 
he  was  only  asleep.  His  colour  is  as 
fresh,  as  if  in  the  perfect  glow  of  health. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  infant  of  the 
age  of  three  months. 

The  body  of  Lady  Kilsyth  is  equally 
well  preserved,  and  it  would  not  be  easy 
for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  with  his  eye 
whether  she  is  dead  or  alive.  For,  with 
the  elegant  style  in  which  she  is  dressed, 
the  vivid  colour  of  the  ribbons,  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  looks,  and  the  fulness  of  her 
features,  she  arrests  the  attention,  and 
interests  the  heart.  And  unfeeling  as  the 
grave  must  that  heart  be  which  doth  not 
heave  a  sigh  at  the  sight. 

For  my  part,  it  excited  in  my  mind  a 
thousand  melancholy  reflections.  But 
above  all,  the  deepest  regret,  that  such 
violence  had  been  offered  to  her  ashes, 
as  to  lay  them  open  to  view. 

Happily  there  is  not  one  fold  of  her 
shroud  decomposed,  not  a  single  feature 
or  member  yet  impaired.  But  I  fear  that, 
now  being  exposed  to  the  open  air  and 
the  fine  aromatic  fluids  within  the  coffin 
daily  evaporating,  the  body  must  soon 
moulder  into  dust.  To  prevent  this,  the 
coffin  has  been  closed  with  as  great  care 
as  possible,  and  the  access  to  the  tomb 
is  shut. 

The  liquid  in  which  the  body  has  been 
preserved  (and  the  coffin  seems  to  have 
been  full  of  it,  for  the  whole  shroud  is 
saturated  with  it),  seems  to  be  a  pure 
ardent  spirit,  of  the  colour  and  consistency 
of  brandy,  or  rather  spirit  of  wine.  But 
though  perfectly  pure,  it  has  lost  all  its 
pungent  qualities,  and  seems  now  quite 
vapid. 

The  tomb  is  an  arched  vault,  16  feet 
square  and  quite  shut  up ;  but,  from  what 
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it  contained,  the  air  of  it  is  as  sweet,  pure 
and  odoriferous  as  a  ballroom.'' 
Lady  Kilsyth,  with  her  infant  son,  along 
with  her  husband,  was  smothered  or  killed 
in  Holland,  or  Flanders,  by  the  falling  of 
a  roof.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
thing  happened  not  by  accident  but  by 
design ;  that  several  considerable  persons 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of 
1 7 15  were  involved  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
family  of  Kilsyth  ;  and  that  only  two  of  the 
whole  company  escaped,  by  being  seated  in 
a  window.  That  this  account  is  in  general 
true  may  be  seen  from  letters  found  in  1780, 
among  the  papers  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
which  refer  to  Kilsyth.  The  fact  is  detailed 
besides  in  Dalrymple's  "  Memoirs."  The 
wound  which  Lady  Kilsyth  received  was  on 
the  right  temple  ;  and  is  still  as  distinct  as 
the  day  on  which  she  received  it.  The  child 
seems  to  have  received  no  other  injury  than 
that  of  being  smothered  in  the  arms  of  its 
mother. 


THE  ANCIENT  CASTLE  OF  COULL. 

Notable  finds  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
interest  have  been  made  during  the  past  few 
weeks  by  Mr.  VV.  Douglas  Simpson,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  Aberdeen,  on  the  site  of  Coull  Castle, 
near  Aboyne.  The  ancient  stoneworks  and 
other  materials  uncovered  have  aroused  much 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  numerous 
visitors  have  called  to  inspect  the  diggings. 
The  excavations  are  being  made  by  a  party 
of  Boy  Scouts  from  Aberdeen,  who  will 
carry  on  the  work  for  another  week  in  the 
meantime. 

Coull  Castle  was  a  great  stronghold  of  the 
Durwards  in  the  13th  century,  and  has  been 
in  ruins  for  several  hundred  years.  It  is  on 
the  estate  of  Dr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie, 
R.S.A.,  F.S.A. Scot.,  who,  previous  to  the 
war,  conducted  excavation  work  which  ex- 
posed the  keep  and  parts  of  the  curtain 
walls  and  the  interior  buildings  around  the 
courtyard. 

Since  the  work  has  been  resumed  by 
Mr.  Douglas  Simpson,  the  positions  of  the 
great  hall  and  the  kitchen  within  the  court- 
yard have  been  found,  and  strong  round 
flanking  towers  and  thick  screen  wails  en- 


closing the  courtyard  have  also  been  dis- 
covered. The  gatehouse  has  been  revealed, 
and  with  it  remnants  of  the  burned  draw- 
bridge, consisting  of  large  quantities  of 
,  charred  timber  and  scores  of  iron  nails.  In 
front  of  the  entrance  a  great  pit,  18  feet  long, 
8  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  deep,  has  been  sunk 
in  the  solid  rock  as  a  barrier  to  assailants. 
The  acttial  gateposts,  or  jambs,  of  the  door 
were  found  in  separate  stones  almost  entire, 
so  that  they  permit  of  reconstruction. 

Four  middens  were  unearthed,  and  their 
contents  secured  by  careful  riddling.  These 
are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  archaeologist, 
as  the  fragments  of  pottery  thrown  out  as 
i  useless  by  the  inmates  of  the  castle  are  of 
!  supreme   importance  in    establishing  dates 
'  and  datum  levels  for  excavation,.      In  the 
!  middens  were  quantities  of  bones  —  many 
split  to  extract  the  marrow  —  oyster  shells, 
boars'  tusks,  masses  of  charcoal,  rtisted  iron- 
I  work,  and  large  quantities  of  potter}-,  in- 
j  eluding  a  number  of  very  beautiful,  orna- 
I  mented,  and  gla/.ed  shards  of  late  13th  and 
I  early    14th    century   type.      Fragments  of 
;  mediaeval  glass,  portions   of   roofing  lead, 
iron  bars  for  strengthening  a  door,  a  hunting 
j  knife  with  handle  of  dcerhom,  and  other 
!  minor  relics  have  also  been  obtained. 

The  excavations  show  that  the  castle  was 
:  one  of  the  most  powerful  examples  of  13th 
{  century  military  architecture.     The  building 
is  of  particular  interest  because  it  partakes 
;  of  the  French  or  European  style  owing  to 
!  its  dating  from  before  the  Scottish  national 
style  developed  after  the  Wars  of  Independ- 
encc.    The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  rough, 
but  of  great  solidity,  and  the  dressed  work 
is  all  in  freestone  from  Kildrummy,  beautifully 
wrought.     Fragments  of  finely  moulded  and 
carved  work  have  also  been  brought  to  light. 
— Evening  Express, ...<?nd  August,  1923. 

Amplifying  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Lunelle,  or  de  Lundin,  was  the  real  name 
of  the  bulkier  of  the  castle,  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  door  ward  to  the  Scottish  kings 
having  become  hereditary  in  the  family  they 
assumed  the  surname  of  Durward.  Of  the 
notables  of  the  line  was  Lord  Alan  Durward. 
who  man  led  a  natural  1  laughter  of  Alex- 
ander II,  and  was  by  him  created  Earl  of 
Athole,  becoming  justiciary  of  Scotland  in 
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1242.  Nine  years  later  he  fell  into  dis- 
grace through  intriguing  against  the  Crown. 
Subsequently  restored  to  favour,  however, 
he  became  Regent  of  Scotland  during  a 
portion  of  the  minority  of  Alexander  III. 
Probably  he,  or  his  father,  was  the  builder 
of  the  castle,  which  was  of  large  and  very 
strong  dimensions  for  the  period. 

The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (Vol. 
Ill,  p.  201,  Edinb.,  1792),  furnishes  the 
following  interesting  notes  : — "  The  most 
remarkable  fragment  of  antiquity  in  this 
parish  is  The  Castle  of  Coull.  It  is  situated 
about  one-fourth  of  an  English  mile  south 
of  the  manse.  Not  many  years  ago  there 
was  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  seen  at  all, 
but  a  number  of  little  green  hills,  and  the 
remainder  of  an  old  wall,  about  thirty  yards 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick.  The 
ruins  were  buried  in  the  ground,  and  might 
have  continued  hid  from  mortal  view,  had 
not  a  scarcity  of  manure  induced  people  to 
dig  about  the  old  wall  for  rubbish  :  in  doing 
this,  they  came  upon  the '  remains  of  four 
gates  and  five  turrets,  of  very  extraordinary 
dimensions.  These  last,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
guessed,  for  it  is  impossible  to  measure  them 
exactly,  on  account  of  their  broken  state, 
will  be  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
diameter.  The  walls  in  those  places  which 
seem  almost  entire  are  fifteen  feet  thick, 
built  with  lime  and  stone  throughout.  One 
of  the  gates,  which  is  not  so  much  demolished 
as  the  rest,  is  closed  above,  with  a  Gothic 
arch  of  freestone  :  this  gate  is  nine  feet  wide, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  thick. 

The  whole  work,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be 
traced,  appears  to  have  been  a  square, 
measuring  about  fifty  yards  on  each  side.  .  .  . 
Among  the  rubbish  dug  up  were  found 
several  small  pieces  of  silver  coin,  with  this 
inscription  'Alexander  Rex  Scotorum.'" 

The  barony  and  fortalice  of  Cowl  are 
named  in  the  charter  of  resignation,  dated 
22nd  June,  1389,  by  Isabel,  Countess  of 
Fife,  into  the  custody  of  the  Crown. 


Mrs.  Anne  Grant  of  Lac.gan. —  This 
lady  forms  a  chapter  (pp.  238-296)  in  "Little 
Memoirs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by 
George  Paston  (Miss  E.  M.  Synionds), 
(London,  1901).  J.M.B. 


THE  MEN  OE  THE  MEARNS  IN 
SCOTTISH  LI  EE  AND  THOUGHT. 
I. 

The  able  man  is,  I  believe,  generally  conscious 
of  his  superior  powers.  Should  there,  then, 
exist  anywhere  in  the  world  a  nation,  or  a 
community  which  generally  exhibits  a  notice- 
able vigour  or  superior  efficiency  when 
compared  with  rival  communities,  or  peoples 
who  are  meeting  it  as  competitors  in  the 
arena  either  of  industrial  or  political  achieve- 
ment, or  of  aesthetic,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
endeavour  and  production,  it  seems  far  from 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  probability 
is  that  the  nation  or  community,  which  is  so 
distinguished,  will  be  tolerably  aware  of  its 
superior  merit.  I  would  hardly,  indeed, 
venture  to  claim  that  every  nation  or  com- 
munity, which  arrogates  to  itself  a  leading 
place  in  the  work  and  service  of  humanity, 
may  be  presumed  to  possess  all  the  superiority 
that  it  claims.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
would  be  very  much  surprised,  if  any  nation 
or  community  which  actually  exhibits  the 
superiority  of  which  I  speak,  should  have  no 
inkling  of  the  place  it  holds  in  the  scale  of 
national  efficiency. 

Ear  then  from  finding,  in  the  fact,  that  the 
natives  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland,  as 
shown  by  some  of  their  own  proverbs,  have 
a  remarkably  good  conceit  of  themselves, 
I  any  reason  for  disparaging  or  doubting  the 
!  claims  which  they  so  confidently  make,  I 
|  incline  rather  to  regard  that  peculiarity  as, 
at  least,  affording  a  presumption  that  these 
claims  are  well-founded.  Probably  most 
readers  of  this  magazine  have  heard  and 
possibly  have  smiled  at  the  typical  Northern 
saw,  so  redolent  of  the  complacent  vanity, 
and  invulnerable  self-esteem,  which  is  often 
characteristic  of  that  hardy  type  of  Scotsman 
who  hails  from  Aberdeen  awa',  according  to 
which  the  self-satisfied  natives  of  that  district 
calmly  look  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
and  pose  it  with  the  consternating  question, 
first  propounded,  as  I  learn  from  a  recent 
issue  of  this  journal,  by  the  Aberdeen  artist, 
James  Cassie,  at  an  Edinburgh  gathering, 
uTak  awa'  Aiberdeen  and  twal  mile  roon, 
and  far  are  ye  ?  "  Probably,  however,  most 
of  us  may  not  have  reflected  at  the  time 
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that  in  making  this  great  claim,  the  Aber- 
donian  has  given  a  certificate  of  character 
to  the  people  of  another  county  as  well  as 
of  his  own.  For,  of  course,  as  a  large  part 
of  Kincardineshire  lies  within  this  twelve 
mile  limit,  it  is  evident  that  the  native 
Aberdonian  does  not  grudge  to  the  men  of 
the  Mearns  the  right  to  stand  along  with 
himself  as  representative  of  the  most  virile 
and  efficient  type  of  Scottish  manhood.  Now 
as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  English- 
speaking  people  all  the  world  over  have  come- 
to  associate  the  typical  Aberdonian  with  the 
possession  of  rude  energy,  indomitable 
vigour,  and  more  than  average  intellectual 
faculty,  I  think,  we  may  justly  infer  from 
the  concession,  made  in  the  proverb  1  have- 
quoted,  by  the  Aberdonians  themselves,  that 
the  natives  of  Kincardineshire  too  are  as  a 
body  endowed  with  the  same  energetic  and 
reliable  physical  and  mental  attributes  as 
are  everywhere  conceded  to  the  typical 
Aberdonian. 

And  that  this  /judgment  regarding  the 
peculiarly  masculine  type  of  humanity  reared 
here,  in  this  insignificant  triangular  strip  of 
Scottish  soil,  lying  between  the  Grampians 
and  the  cold  North  Sea,  is  an  entirely 
credible  one,  may  be  inferred,  I  think  further, 
from  the  striking  consideration  that  it  has 
commended  itself  as  a  true  verdict  on  the 
fact,  not  only  to  the  natives  of  the  favoured 
region  itself,  who  are  wont  proudly  to  speak 
of  themselves  as  the  Men  of  the  Mearns, 
but  has  even  secured  the  suffrages  of  the 
natives  of  Scotland  as  a  whole,  as  is  proved 
by  the  universal  currency  among  them  of  the 
well  known  and  suggestive  proverb — 'f  I  can 
dae  what  I  can  dae,  and  the  Men  of  the 
Mearns  can  dae  nae  mair."'  For  what  does 
that  proverb  imply  if  it  is  not  that  it  is  a 
universally  recognised  axiom  among  the  most 
efficient  and  enterprising  people  in  the  world, 
that  the  maximum  of  human  faculty  in  every 
direction  is  to  be  looked  for  and  found 
among  the  men  of  that  region  whose  title  to 
distinction,  I  propose  in  this  essay  to  review 
and  explain,  the  men,  I  mean,  whom  their 
fellow  Scots  delight  to  characterise  as  "the 
Men  of  the  Mearns." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  proverbial  utterance 
that  ascribes  a  specially  masculine  energy  to 


the  people  of  this  region.  For  there  are  at 
least  two  other  well-known  sayings  in  which 
terse  expression  has  been  given  to  a  belief 
very  general  among  their  fellow  countrymen 
of  the  presence  among  the  natives  of  Kin- 
cardineshire of  a  noticeably  virile  type  of 
character.  I  refer  first  of  all  to  that  pawky 
saying  which,  limiting  its  purview  to  the 
North-East  of  Scotland,  and  seeking  to 
describe  the  outstanding  features  in  the 
character  of  the  resident  population  there, 
has  set  forth,  in  memorable  phraseology, 
what  the  general  sense  of  the  Scottish  people 
has  seen  to  be  specially  distinctive  of  the 
natives  of  each  of  the  three  counties  of  which 
that  region  is  composed,  when  it  speaks  of 
them  respectively  as  "the  bodies  of  Angus, 
the  Men  of  the  Mearns,  and  the  canny  fowk 
of  Aberdeen."  15ut  in  the  second  place  I 
allude  also  of  course  to  that  other  and 
perhaps  more  interesting  saying,  which,  after 
surveying  the  whole  area  of  Scottish  man- 
hood, from  Maidenkirk  to  John  o'  Groats, 
has  generalised  for  us,  and  to  my  mind  with 
considerable  success,  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  four  leading  territorial  divisions 
of  our  native  land,  when  it  briefly  and  com- 
prehensively groups  the  whole  population  of 
Scotland  into  four  classes,  recognisable  and 
describable  respectively  as  "the  folk  of 
Fife,  the  men  of  the  South,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  North,  and  the  people  of  the  West." 

Now  I  confess  that  I  think  it  an  interesting 
— may  I  not  call  it  a  suggestive  circumstance, 
that  the  Scottish  mind,  when  dealing  epigram- 
matically  with  the  question  of  the  real  exist- 
ence of  certain  distinct  types  of  character 
discernible  among  the  general  population  of 
I  the  country,  as  grouped  in  provincial  districts 
i  well   marked    off  by   natural  geographical 
•  features,  should  have  so  remarkably  restricted, 
!  in  the  proverbs  I  have  quoted,  the  presence 
j  and  possession  of  a  peculiarly  masculine  type 
!  of  manhood  to  the  two  localities  there  named, 
'  the  one  in  the  North-Fast  and  the  other  in 
;  the    South- East    of    Scotland.      No  doubt 
!  virile  qualities,  as  1  have  shown  in  previous 
I  essays  in  the  first  series  of  Scottish  Notes  and 
j  Queries,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Bulloch, 
;  are  very  general  all  Oxer  Scotland,  and  ma)' 
with  justice  he;ascribed  to  the  natives  of  any 
I  one  of  our  Scottish  counties.     Hut  there  are 
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reasons,  I  think,  why  an  epigrammatist  might 
justify  himself  in  singling  out  both  South- 
Eastern  and  North-Eastern  Scotland  as  more 
markedly  exhibiting  these  qualities  in  their 
inhabitants  than  is  true  of  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  But  while  conceding  to  the 
epigrammatist  his  right  to  make  the  selection 
he  has  done  of  the  special  districts  in  which 
he  finds  a  peculiarly  virile  type  of  manhood, 
personally  I  am  far  from  regarding  both 
districts  as  equally  deserving  the  honour  thus 
assigned  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  specific  phrase  "men"  applied 
indiscriminately  to  each  locality  as  suggesting 
the  intensely  masculine  character  of  the 
people  inhabiting  it,  is  a  phrase  that  is  much 
more  appropriate  as  describing  the  natives  of 
the  Southern  Scottish  Border  than  it  is  as 
indicating  the  typical  ch  iracter  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  small  North-Eastern  Scottish 
shire.  At  the  same  time,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  all  over  the  English-speaking  world, 
it  is  practically  a  universal  belief  that  the 
North-Eastern  or  Aberdonian  Scot  possesses 
in  an  unusual  degree  those  virile  and  com- 
manding qualities  which,  as  displayed  by 
the  Scottish  race  generally,  have  given  them 
that  capacity  for  and  that  right  to  leadership 
which  is  cheerfully  conceded  to  them  all  the 
world  over,  I  say,  in  these  circumstances,  I 
shall  not  call  in  question  the  correctness  of 
the  claim  to  the  possession  of  special  energy 
of  character  which  was  made  by  the  original 
framer  of  the  wise  saw  we  have  quoted,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  natives  of  Kincardineshire  as 
characteristically  "Men,'' — "The  Men  of  the 
Mearns.;: 

It  is  a  favourite  dogma  of  mine  which  I 
sometimes  assert  as  if  it  were  an  established 
and  scientific  law,  almost  as  infallible  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  itself,  that  so  fertile  is 
Scotland  in  producing  men  of  mark  and 
distinction  as  compared  with  the  other 
nationalities  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  that 
it  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  any 
Honour  List  whatever,  while  Scottish  names 
on  the  basis  of  population  ought  only  to  be 
one  in  eleven,  they  will  seldom  be  found  to 
be  less  than  one  in  four,  llut  onesother  even 
more  striking  tiling  which  I  think  i  have 
established  by  my  investigations  into  the 
comparative  fertility  of  the  different  Scottish 


shires  in  respect  to  the  number  of  notable 
natives  they  have  severally  produced  is  this, 
that  while  any  native  of  Scotland  has,  so  to 
speak,  three  chances  to  one  to  force  his  way 
;  into  any  honours  list  which  is  open  to  free 
competition,  on  the  other  hand  a  native  of 
the  South-East  Scottish  Border  is  relatively 
so  much  more  a  man  in  every  sense  of  that 
significant  term  that  he  has  three  chances  to 
one  above  and  beyond  all  his  brother  Scots. 
I    have    sometimes    been    challenged  for 
!  speaking  so  categorically  and  absolutely  of 
the  superiority  in  capability  and  energy  of 
all  kinds  which  is  displayed  by  Scotsmen 
:  generally  in  the  open  arena  of  the  World's 
'  competition,   and    I    have    been  criticised 
:  severely  for  giving  so  precise  and  exact  an 
I  arithmetical  ratio,  as  expressing  a  general 
I  law  that  is  so  widely  and  persistently  at  work 
j  as  to   be  verifiable   by  any  observer  who 
!  carefully  looks  into  the  facts  for  himself, 
i  As,  however,  in  previous  published  essays 
I  of  mine,  1   have  advanced   many  reasons 
:  which,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  establish  the 
accuracy  of  my  contention  in  this  matter, 
I  I  deem  it  neither  expedient  nor  necessary 
j  to  recapitulate  these  old  arguments  and  facts 
once  more.    I  cannot,  however,  deny  myself 
I  here  the  pleasure  of  presenting  my  readers 
with  one  or  two  unexpected  confirmations 
of  my  general  position  which  I  met  with  a 
few  years  ago  while  engaged  in  writing  the 
present  essay. 

Most  of  my  readers  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
\  States,  there  is  a  law  which  requires  the 
;  examination  of  emigrants  with  the  view  of 
rejecting  and  returning  so-called  undesirables. 
The  law  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time, 
and,  as  a  result  of  its  operation,  Mr.  Bruce 
Walker.  Superintendent  of  tiie  Canadian 
Office,  London,  informs  the  world  that  the 
following  facts  have  been  established :  — 
First,  while  of  intending  English  emigrants,  no 
fewer  than  one  in  every  496  is  rejected  as  an 
undesirable,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Scottish 
emigrants  similarly  examined,  only  one  in 
every  1466  is  thus  rejected.  That  is  to  say, 
fully  more  than  three  Englishmen  fail  to  pass 
the  examiner  tor  one  Scot.  The  proportion 
of  Irish  undesirables,  it  is  true,  which  works 
out  one  in  96S,  affords  a  somewhat  better 
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result — a  fact  which  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
number  of  so-called  Scots  of  Ulster,  who  fall 
to  be  tabulated  with  the  Irish  properly 
so-called,  i.e.,  the  Celts  from  Munster  and 
Connaught,  Leinster  and  Donegal. 

But  even  when  we  compare  together  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  emigrants  into  Canada 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  standard  of 
efficiency  relatively  attained  by  each  nation- 
ality, we  make  no  allowance  for  the  presence 
among  the  Irish  nominees  of  numerous 
so-called  Scots  from  Ulster,  it  still  remains  a 
significant  fact  that  the  Scottish  emigrant  is 
relatively  more  than  half  as  good  again  as 
the  Irish  emigrant.  'While,  should  we  unite 
the  Irish  and  English  rates  of  efficiency,  and 
then  proceed  to  compare  their  combined 
percentage  with  that  of  the  Scots,  the  remark- 
able fact  emerges  that  the  ratio  thus  ascer- 
tained, though  not  showing  itself  as  exactly 
three  to  one  in  favour  of  Scotland  alone  over 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  comes  out 
very  near  that  proportion. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  contrasting  the  different 
nationalities  in  Great  Britain  solely  in  regard 
to  the  very  lowest  form  of  efficiency  or 
capability  in  respect  to  which  they  can  be 
severally  compared,  that,  viz.,  of  bare  physical 
energy  and  readiness  and  fitness  for  work. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  if  such  a  law  is 
actually  at  work  in  Scotland,  as  I  believe 
exists  there,  it  will  be  found  to  operate  as 
much  in  the  very  lowest  department  of  the 
nation's  physical  life  as  in  the  higher  regions 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  action.  And 
that  in  point  of  fact  it  does  operate  at  least 
in  that  comparatively  low  sphere,  Mr.  Walker's 
statistics  seem  clearly  to  indicate,  as  do  also 
his  own  words  of  emphatic  testimony  where 
he  says — "Canada  requires  men  with  back- 
bone, who  are  ready  to  work,  not  the  weak- 
lings whom  England  cannot  find  room  for. 
The  majority  of  our  best  men  come  from 
Scotland  and  the  north  country." 

'  W.B.R.W. 
(To  be  continued). 

Wearing  a  Philaueg. — In  an  issue  of 
the  Aberdeen  Journal  of  1750  a  paragraph 
states  that  Robert  I'iiie,  servant  to  the  minister 
of  the  Cabrach,  was  brought  to  town  and 
imprisoned  for  wearing  a  philabeg. 


GILBERT  GORDON,  CATHOLIC 
APOLOGIST. 
I. 

In  the  State  papers  preserved  at  the  Public 
Record  Office  (S.P.Dom.  Charles  I  vol.,  490, 
no.  70)  there  is  a  long  letter,  signed  Gilbert 
Gordon,  May  28,  1642,  giving  fifteen  reasons 
for  his  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  though 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Tantalising!)-, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  document,  which 
!  occupies  three  and  a   half  folio  pages,  to 

■  identify  this  Gilbert.  It  is  very  interesting, 
however,  as  a  piece  of  casuistry,  and  shows, 
incidentally,  that  he  was  a  man  of  some 
culture,  who  could  quote  his  Horace  and 
display  a  good  vocabulary.  The  argument 
runs  thus : — 

"Understanding  that  you  are  scandalized 
yt.  I,  being  a  Roman  Catholiquc  should  have 
;  taken  ye  oath  of  allegiance,  I  thought  it  my 
parte  for  removeing  of  ye  scandall  to  show 
you  the  grounds  and  motives  inducing  me 
rationally  to  take  ye  said  oath,  wch  motives 
bee  not  as  yet  so  accurately  couched  as  wth 
time  they  may  bee,  because  my  desire,  incite- 
ing  me  to  prevent  your  discontentment,  hath 
spurred  me  in  poste  haste  to  reach  you  some 
ready  satisfaction  to  let  you  know  yt.  I  have 
not  made  such  a  resolution  ignorantly,  per- 
versely, erroneously,  or  rashly. 

1.  The  sume  and  scope  of  ye  oathe  (as  I 
conceive)  is  noe  other  thing  yn  that  ye  King 
(as  King)  is  an  absolute  soveraigne,  indepen- 
dent of  any  other  ;   by  wch  soveraignty,  as 
noe  other  is  above  him,  so  all  that  are  born 
under  him  ought  to  be  so  loyall  to  him  as 
never  to  violate  ye  same,  not  to  yield  yt. 
I  obedience  to  any  forraign  potentate,  wch,  in 
I  effect  is  due  to  him.    Which  is  no  more  in 
I  ye  present  king  yn.  in.  ye  ancient  Catholic 
I  kings  of  England,  who  ever  laboured  to  keep 
!  their  imperiall  crown  free  and  independent 
I  of  any  superior,  as  both  chronicles  and  statutes 

■  do  evidently  witnes.  And  this  very  Pre- 
|  munire  was  ye  intention  of  a  Catholique  state 
!  and  Catholique  king  above  200  years  ago 
:  (when  all  England  was  yet  of  ye  pope's 
I  religion)  :  and  thai  for  purchasing  bulls  from 
I  Rome  to  have  prebends,  Nov/,  if  ye  Cath- 
j  ohque  state  judged  yt.   ye  prebends  were 
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independents  of  ye  pope  but  of  ye  king,  much 
more  ye  soveraignty  (whence  ye  prebends 
depend)  was,  and  consequently  is,  indepen- 
dent. 

2.  The  pope's  pretended  power  ouer  kings 
to  depose  or  cause  kill  them  or  release 
subjects  from  their  obedience  is  yet  a 
probleme  in  schoolles,  because  never  deter- 
mined in  any  general!  counsel  1  (and  con- 
sequently no  expresse  article  of  faith),  which, 
if  it  once  were,  no  Catholique  would  take 
oath  without  denying  of  his  faith.  VYhy,  then, 
ought  I  to  bee  contumacious  in  a  point  not 
ffaith,  as  it  were  faith,  for  there  is  error  and 
danger  in  running  too  wide  for  ye  popes 
private  opinions,  as  there  are  in  running  for 
ye  king,  or  state  when  they  command  a  thing 
directly  against  faith  ? 

3.  The  pope  can  not  make  a  king  (as  many 
hold),  and,  consequently,  cannot  depose  or 
unmake  a  king,  because  his  power  ought  not 
to  be  destructive  where  it  is  edificative  the 
antecedant  appeareth,  because  he  will  not 
give  a  kingdom  to  any  man  out  of  his  church 
patrimony,  and  to  dispose  of  another  man's 
kingdome  is  yet  questioned  (in  law) :  and  ye 
Emperor  refuseth  that  he  can  give  ye  title  of 
a  king  or  of  any  absolute  soveraignty. 

4.  The  kings  of  England  were  free, 
independent  soveraigns  before  they  were 
Christians ;  and  to  say  that  Christianity  hath 
diminished  their  prerogative  is  to  put  ym.  in 
a  worse  condition  (which  cannot  he  truly 
said).  And  ye  king,  state,  and  Church  of 
France  doe  preserve  their  free  independency, 
unsubjected  to  ye  pope  ;  and  why  not  ye 
King  of  Great  Britain? 

5.  The  spirituality  and  temporality  were 
euer  two  distinct  and  independent  powers, 
yet  consistent  and  compatible  enough  where 
there  is  a  sincere  and  right  understanding 
between  both — Caesar's  due  is  to  be  given  to 
Caesar,  but  Cod  s  due  to  God.  Christ  re- 
fused to  meddle  in  ye  case  of  these  brethren 
who  came  to  him  for  a  decision  on  sharing 
of  their  patrimony;  If  this  example  bee  of 
any  force,  it  may  scenic  that  Christ's  vicar 
ought  nut  to  pretend  over  ye  temporality  of 
princes,  who  are  in  condition  above  their 
brethren,  yet  come  to  Christ,  being  but 
private  men. 


6.  You  will  say  that  the  pope  pretendeth 
not  over  any  deposition  or  worse,  but  a  case 
of  heresy  and  destroying  of  ye  Church.  I 
answer  with  the  schoolmen  who  say  yt. 
'*  heresis  non  priuat  domino,"  for  in  the 
intrinsicall  essence  of  soveroignty  there  is  no 
such  condition  specifying  ye  title  of  a  king 
as  king. 

7.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  my  consent  with 
ye  pope  in  faith  or  ye  subjection  I  owe  him 
as  to  my  Ghostly  Father  doe  oblige  me  to 
any  release  of  that  fidelity  I  owe  my  liege 
lord  or  country's  father ;  for  between  ye 
prince  and  subject  there  is  a  reall  relation  of 
ligeance  (as  ye  lawyers'  speake)  a  natural  and 
indissolveable  marriage  of  fidelity  imprinted 
upon  ye  subject  in  his  naturall  essence,  which 
he  can  never  truly  put  off  as  long  as  he  is  in 
nature ;  which  so  being,  I  conceive  yt.,  as  ye 
pope  cannot  dispense  with  divine  precepts, 
so  can  he  not  with  naturall  precepts,  which 
are  divine  by  instinct  and  ordination. 

8.  "  By  Me  kings  raigne.  Touch  not  my 
anoynted  :  I  said  ye  are  God's.  Let  every 
soul  be  subject  unto  ye  higher  power,  for 
there  id  noe  power  but  of  God.  Whosoever 
therefore  resisteth  ye  power,  resisteth  ye 
ordinances  of  God."  And  all  such  like 
scriptures,  superadd  divine  command  to  the 
naturall  ligeance  of  a  subject  to  his  prince. 
"Honour  thy  father"  (saith  ye  command): 
much  more  thy  father  and  lord  of  thy  country. 
Tf  the  pope  cannot  dispense  that  I  kill  or 
depose  my  naturall  father,  farr  lesse  (as  I 
conceive)  can  he  dispense  that  I  kill  ye  father 
of  my  country. 

(To  be  continued). 

 >  •  <  

Unique  Record  for  One  Week.  —  A 
very  uncommon  chain  of  events  happened  at 
Lanark  in  the  month  of  January,  1736 
(Edinburgh  Courier  and  Argus).  Elizabeth 
Fairy  was  proclaimed  in  order  to  marriage  on 
Sunday,  was  accordingly  married  on  Monday, 
bore  a  child  on  Tuesday  ;  her  husband  went 
and  stole  a  horse  on  Wednesday,  for  which 
he  was  banished  on  Thursday ;  the  heir  of 
this  marriage  died  on  Friday,  and  was 
decently  interred  on  Saturday — all  in  one 
week. 
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FOLK  RHYMES. 

Mr.   Robert  Murdoch  Lawrance  and  Mr. 
James  Alexander  have  been  directingattention  1 
in    the    Aberdeen    Press    and  Journal    to  j 
examples  of  local  popular  rhymes  that  have  | 
not  yet  found  their  way  into  type  or  are  but 
sparsely  represented  there.     "It  is  well,"  I 
says  "  Hilly,"  to  note  such  things,  ''to  add  to 
their  number,"  and  to  record  their  variations 
from  district  to  district. 

Mr.  Alexander  quotes  a  verse,  which  we 
have  heard  in  somewhat  similar  form,  and 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  recruiting  song  j 
used    by   the   "Daring    Duchess''   in    her  j 
campaign  for  the  enlistment  of  soldiers  : — 

"  Awa'  wi'  yer  parry-marry  meal  an'  kale, 
Ver  so'or  sung  sowens,  yer  ill-brewn  ale, 

Yer  stinkin'  fy,  and  yer  foreid  fired  raw  ; 
'List,  bonnie  laddies,  an'  come  awa'. 

Oot  to  the  barn  an'  in  t*>  the  byre, — 

Ver  maisters  think  ye  never  sud  tire  ; 

Lye  this  callin  o'  low  degree  ; 

,%       'List,  bonnie  laddies,  and  come  wi'  me." 

Another  snatch,  referring  to  the  period  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars,  may  be  more  fully- 
known  to  some  reader : — 

"Over  the  mountains  and  over  the  main, 

Through  Giberaltar,  France  and  Spain, 
The  King  has  ordered,  an'  we  maun  obey; 

'List,  bonnie  laddies,  an'  come  away." 

A.  M. 



A  Storm  at  Buckie. — Arthur  Johnston 
wrote  a  Latin  epigram  on  John  Gordon  of 
-Buckie's   dwelling   "when   shaken    with  a 
tempest."    Sir  W.  1).  Geddes,  in  translating  j 
it  for  "  Musa  Latina  Aberdonensis '"  (ii,  176),  j 
suggests  that  this  was  the  storm  of  1653, 
which  Spalding  speaks  of  "throwing  down  j 
the  crown  of  King's  College."'    I  think  it  is  | 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  storm  of  ' 
the  Spring  of  1635,  which  stopped  Buckie  • 
from  attending  the   Privy  Council  on  3rd 
February.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  I 
10th  February,  a  supplication  from  Buckie 
was  read  announcing  that  he  would  have 
done  so  "  bot  the  storme  is  so  greate  that 
nane  can  travell  on  hors  or  foot,  and  the 
supplicant  is  aged  and  weake  and  become 
verie  sicklie  .  .  .  and  without  the  hazard  of 
his  life  darre  not  adventure  to  travell  till  the 
storme  brcake "  ("  Privy  Council  Register,"  : 
2  S.  v.  483). — J.  M.  Bulloch. 


REVIEWS. 

Two  Legends.     i  The  Snowdrop,  2  The 
Violet,  by  A.  F.  Mackintosh.    Milne  and 
Hutchison,  Aberdeen.  2s. 
This    nicely    printed   and   finely  hound 
booklet  is  likely  to  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.      The  narratives,  which   have  an 
Eastern  foundation,  sustain  close  interest  to 
the  end.    The  authoress  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  work,  which   many  writers  should 
endeavour  to  emulate. 

Burns  and  the  Scottish  Poets,  by  Ronald 

A.  M.  Dixon,  F.R.S.  (Ldin.). 

Readers  find  occasion  too  frequently  to 
disagree  with  the  growing  habit  of  English 
authors  of  endeavouring  to  depreciate  Scots- 
men, and  everything  Scottish.  The  objection- 
able custom  complained  of  may  arise  from 
three  causes — (1)  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
real  facts;  (2)  a  desire  to  seem  humorous,  at 
the  expense  of  accuracy;  (3)  a  feeling  of 
jealousy.  The  grievance  mentioned  would 
rapidly  disappear  if  such  flippant  writers  had 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  them  which  Mr. 
Dixon  extended  to  the  editor  of  the  Hull 
"Daily  Mail."  The  latter,  in  his  leading 
article,  entitled  "  Rabbie  and  the  Scot " 
(26th  January,  1922),  stated  in  reference  to 
Burns  : — "  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
that  clings  so  clannishly  to  one  poet.  This 
is  mainly  due,  no  doubt  to  the  paucity  of 
poets  who  have  arisen  in  that  land."  This 
elicited  from  Mr.  Dixon  the  rejoinder — "The 
Germans  and  the  Italians  .  .  .  might  differ 
from  this  first  dictum.  However,  leave  the 
point.  But  'a  paucity  of  poets.'  Come! 
Come !  Why,  Scotland  was,  and  is,  and 
always  will  be  full  of  poets.  livery  county, 
every  town,  every  circle,  every  family  can 
produce  them.  Perthshire  and  Paisley,  they 
have  scores.  Ossian  we  will  not  argue  about. 
But  here  are  a  few  others — a  very  few  of 
those  who  might  be  named  :  —  King  James  I, 
John  Barbour,  Wyntown,  '  Blind  Harry," 
William  Dunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  Sir  Robert  Ayton,  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden,  Allan  Ramsay, James  Thomson, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Caroline  Oliphant  (Lady 
Nairne),  Thomas  Campbell,  Robert  Burns, 
William  Motherwell,  James  Hogg,  Joanna 
Baillie,   and    Robert    Tannahill.      Quite  a 
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number  of  the  major  English  poets  must  owe 
their  genius  in  great  part  to  their  Scottish 
ancestry.  Take  Thomas  Gray,  who  was 
born  in  London,  but  for  whom  a  Scottish 
ancestry  has  been  claimed.  Thomas  Hood, 
was  also  born  in  London,  but  his  father  was 
a  Scot.  Lord  Macaulay  was  Scottish  on  the 
side  of  his  father,  and  Lord  Byron  on  that  of 
his  mother."  Then  followed  long  lists  of 
Scotland's  Women  Poets  and  Scottish  Minor 
Poets. 

Queries. 

112.  John  Stewart,  born  Etnach, 
Glenmuick. — John  Stewart, born  2nd  March, 
1 79  r,  was  the  son  of  Hary  Stewart  and 
Barbara  Stewart,  his  first  wife.  He  married 
first,  - —  Gordon;  second,  on  27th  November, 
1853,  Margaret  Kerr,  widow  of  R.  Illing- 
worth.  Wanted  to  know  the  place  and  date 
of  the  death  of  the  above  John  Stewart,  and 
of  his  father,  Hary  Stewart.  —  W.  M.  S. 

113.  Perpetual  Motion.  —  In  the  early 
half  of  the  last  century,  much  attention  was 
directed  to  this  subject.  Experiments  were 
keenly  indulged  in,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1839  a  Mr.  Morrison,  Nethermuir,  is  alleged 
to  have  solved  the  problem.  Who  was 
Morrison,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his 
system  ? — G. 

114-.  "Grouser."— A  "grouser"  is  now  a 
commonly  recognised  epithet  for  a  person  of 
a  complaining,  querulous  disposition.  What 
is  its  origin,  and  has  it  any  connection  with 
the  grouse-bird  ?  I  have  been  told  that  it 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 
"Bailey's  Dictionary"  (9th  edition,  1740) 
has  "  To  growse,  to  be  chill  before  the 
beginning  of  an  Ague  Fit,"  and  assigns  the 
word  to  the  "  north  country." — Perdix. 

115.  Song  W anted.  —  Can  any  reader 
supply  the  words  of  a  song  beginning — 
"It's  na-e  aye  tor  want  o'  health 
The  ladies  gang  tae  Pannanich." 

It  was  probably  written  by  the  Rev.  John  j 
Ogilvie,  the  lexicographer, about  1830.-—  WAV.  j 

11(>.  Thomson,  in  Haddingtonshire, — 
I  should  be  pleased  if  any  readers  would  put 
me  in  touch  with   works  dealing  with  the  j 
origin  of  any  family  of  Thomson,  in  the  j 
Salton-Cranston  district ;  also  of  any  general 


works  dealing  with  the  origin  of  this,  the 
fourth  commonest  name  in  Scotland.  The 
Rev.  Alex.  Thomson,  one  of  the  early  Con- 
gregational ministers  in  Aberdeen  [see  "  Cen- 
tenary Memorials  of  the  first  Congregational 
Church  in  Aberdeen  "]  married  Ann,  daughter 
of  Patrick  MacLellan.  In  the  entry  of  the 
marriage  [Edinburgh,  1803]  she  is  described 
as  daughter  of  Peter  MacLellan,  butler  in 
Kelso.  Census  records  state  that  she  was 
born  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  been  told  that 
Peter  MacLellan  was  a  "nobleman's  bailiff," 
"a  farmer,  connected  with  New  Hailcs  and 
with  Pristilloch."  All  enquiries  as  to  this 
last  have  yielded  nothing.  A  systematic 
search  of  Edinburgh,  East  Lothian,  and 
Western  Haddington  has  failed  to  disclose  an 
entry  of  Ann  MacLellan's  baptism.  They 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church.  Can 
any  reader  identify  "  Pristilloch  "?— T.  R.  T. 

117.  Margaret  Wilson,  the  Wigtown" 
Martyr.-  What  is  the  inscription  on  the 
monument  to  Margaret  Wilson?— G. 

1  IS.  Surname  "Abel." — Can  any  cor- 
respondent say  definitely  what  was  the  origin 
of  this  surname?  I  am  interested  in  the 
matter  through  my  father,  William  Abel, 
having  been  born  at  Kintore,  Aberdeenshire. 
— James  M.  Abel,  "Glentanar,"  Hunter- 
ville,  N.Z. 

119.  Stewarts  of  Lesmurdie,  Auchor- 
achan,  and  Auchoilzie.  —  Genealogical 
particulars  are  solicited  regarding  these 
Stewarts  before  1700. — W.  M.  S. 

VM).  Cosmo  Alexander,  Dr.  John 
Kemp,  and  Dr.  Peter  Wilson. — Have  there 
ever  been  published  portraits  of  Cosmo 
Alexander,  the  painter  ;  John  Kemp,  LL.  D., 
and  Peter  Wilson,  LL.D.  ?  (The  first  two 
were  natives  of  Aberdeen  and  the  last  of 
Banffshire).    If  so,  in  what  book? — W.M.M. 

121.  David  Middleton,  Schoolmaster, 
Birse,  —  Middleton,  who  held  the  office 
stated  from  1 7^9  to  1S10,  married  5th 
October,  1S05,  Jean  Bain,  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Robert  Bain,  Kinminity.  Further 
information  will  be  welcomed. — W.  M.  S. 
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122.  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  axd  the 
Skenes. —  According  to  Burke's  "  Peerage," 
Sir  Hugh  Trenchard,  chief  of  the  Air  Force 
Staff,  is  the  son  of  Captain  Henry  Montague 
Trenchard,  by  his  wife — whom  he  married 
June  3,  1869 — "Georgina  Louisa  Catherine 
Towers,  daughter  of  Skene.'"  When  Sir 
Hugh  married,  July  17,  1920.  the  Evening 
Sta?idard  said  that  "an  honoured  visitor  was 
Mrs.  Lumsden  of  Clova,  who  is  Sir  Hugh's 
"sole  surviving  relative."  I  low  does  this 
connection  arise?  I  am  told  that  a  Lumsden 
of  Clova  married  a  Skene  of  Lethenty. 
Andrew  Skene  of  Lethenty  died  in  London 
April  4,  1830,  and  William  H.  Skene  of 
Lethenty  died  at  Leamington  March  7,  1S75. 
— J.  M.  Bulloch. 

123.  Berriedale  Legend.— What  is  the 
legend  that  applies  to  the  fighting  giant  of 
this  district  ? — R. 


answers. 

37.  "Malachi  J&eldrum"  (p.  46).— Dr. 
Robert  Couper,  author  of  "The  Tourihca- 
tions  of  Malachi  Meldrum,"  was  born  in 
Wigtownshire  in  1750,  attended  Glasgow 
University  at  which  he  graduated,  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  settled  at  Fochabers  in  1788.  As 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  he  became 
a  favourite  with  the  Gordon  family,  and 
their  numerous  influential  friends.  Possess- 
ing considerable  poetic  and  literary  ability 
he  published  at  Inverness,  in  1S04,  two 
volumes  of  poetry  "chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
Language,"  dedicated  to  Jane,  Duchess  of 
Gordon.  He  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
song  "  Red  Gleams  the  Sun,"  inserted  in 
his  works  under  the  title  of  "  FCinrara,"  tune 
"  Neil  Gow.*'  He  wrote  other  lyrical  pieces, 
one  of  which  referred  to  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  then  with  his  regiment  in  Holland. 
The  two  volumes  of  "  Tourifications  "  were 
really  intended  to  introduce  his  poetical 
pieces  in  the  prose — the  poems  being  of  a 
sentimental  and  the  prose  of  a  humorous 
strain.  Dr.  Couper,  it  would  appear,  left 
Fochabers  in  1806,  and  according  to  the 
Aberdeen  Journal,  died  at  Wigtown,  rSth 
January,  181 8. — C, 


90,  Old  Bell  at  Crathks  (p.  126). — 
In  June  1921  I  drew  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Eeles  to  this  bell,  and  he  replied  as  follows: 
— "Iam  much  obliged  for  your  letter,  and 
am  extremely  interested  to  hear  of  the  Old 
Bell  at  Crathes.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
i  when  I- wrote  my  book  on  "Church  bells  of 
Kincardineshire,"  I  left,  as  I  thought,  no 
stone  unturned  to  discover  every  old  bell  in 
the  County,  but  somehow  I  must  have  missed 
this  one  !  The  initials  do  not  convey  any- 
thing to  me,  and  there  are  hardly  an)'  bells  in 
Scotland  of  about  that  period."  Little  is 
known  about  British  Bell  Founders  at  so  early 
a  date,  and  our  information  about  Continental 
onesalso  suffers. — Wm.  Middle  ton  Stewart. 

1)1.  Ferrochie  (p.  126). —  There  is  a  farm 
of  the  name  of  lrarrochie  on  the  estate  of 
Fetteresso,  on  the  landward  side  of  Stone- 
haven Railway  Station.  —  IX 

Ferrochie  or  F;\rrochie  is  a  smalf property 
near  Stonehaven   Railway  Station.  Johne 
Patoun  was  there  in  1594.     William,  James, 
and  George,  were  his  sons  ("Privy  Council 
Register-').     George  Pattoun  was  designed  of 
Ferrochie  in  1636,  and  had  sasine  of  P>oigbrae 
and  Schives,  in  Slains,  in  1626.  Margaret 
Wishart  was  his  wife,  and  they  had  a  son 
Alexander  ("Aberdeen  Sheriff  Court  Records''). 
James  Paton  was  in  lrerrochie  in  1663,  being 
a  member  of  lretteresso  Kirk  Session  four 
years    later.     There    were    also  Stephane 
Pattoun  in  Glaslaw  in  1606.    David  Patoun 
in  the  Touks.  Dunnottar,  whose  will,  dated 
I  30th   August,    1609,    is   mentioned  in  the 
I  "  Edinburgh  Commisariot  Register."  James 
i  Paton  was  in  Glaslaw  in  1654.     His  brother 
I  was  Colonel  Archibald  Pattoun. — W.  A.  M. 
i  tor**  r*s6tth!>--  '\%&&fc>c  k  ch  L  1  if  -■  ■^*»,*,*>.  - 

95.  George  Gordon  of  Buckie  Qj,  126). 
— George  Gordon  of  Buckie,  mentioned  by 
the  Master  of  Sinclair  in  connection  with 
Sheriffmuir,  was  a  "kinsman  of  Huntley's" 
only  in  a  very  roundabout  way,  as  being 
descended  from  Jock  Gordon  of  Scurdargue, 
the  cousin  of  the  heiress,  Elizabeth  Gordon, 
i  who   founded  the  ennobled   line.  George 
I  Gordon  died  in    1729.    by  his  first  wife, 
;  whose  name  is   unknown,   he   had  a  son, 
I  George  (died   175O),  who  succeeded,  him. 
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This  George  had  a  brother,  Alexander  (died 
1750),  captain  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  service, 
whose  career   I   traced   in   the  Banffshire 
Advertiser  (Oct.,  22,  19 14).    George  himself, 
who  married   Katherine,  only  daughter  of 
Thomas  Burnett  of  Glenbervie,  which  she 
sold  to  her  step-father,  William  Nicholson, 
had  the   following  issue:  —  Charles,  bapt. 
March  25,  173T  ;  John,  bapt.,  Sept.  2,  1733  ; 
Thomas,   bapt,    Dee.  "13,   1736  ;  Cosmus, 
bapt.,  July  25,  1738,  buried  Feb.  3,  1747; 
Robert,  bapt.  Jany.  10,  1739:  Agnes,  bapt. 
Sept.  26,  1724;  Katherine,   bapt.   Nov.  1,  | 
1725;  Jean,  bapt.  Feb.  9,  1730.    Some  of 
these  may  still  be  represented.    In  1758, 
William  Gordon  of  Christiansand,  brother  of 
John  Gordon,  had  sasine  in  Nether  Buckie. 
He  too  may  be  represented.    Further  back, 
Lt.  John  Gordon,  whose  (Irish)  widow,  Mary 
Armar,  had  sasine  of  an  annuity  of  ^500 
Scots  out  of  Nether  Buckie,   had  a  son, 
Alexander,  who  settled  at  Swords,  Dublin 
("Gordons  under  Arms,5'  No.  188).  Again, 
in  1800,  Lt.  James  Gordon,  "second  son  of 
the  late  George  Gordon  of  Buckie,"  died  at 
Cullen  in  his  58th  year.    All  these  may  have 
descendants  living.    But  I  may  say  that  the 
Buckie  pedigree  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  despite  elaborate  investigations  made 
by  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Ree  and  a  large 
dossier  of  my  own.    A.  T.  McR.,  indeed, 
has  raised  a  question  which  I  have  been 
trying  for  many  years  to  solve.    In  any  case 
George  Gordon  of  Buckie  was  not  related 
in  any  direct  way  to  John  Gordon  of  Glen- 
bucket. — J.  M.  Bulloch. 

97.  Old  Deer  Abbey  (p.  126). — The  only 
sketch  we  are  acquainted  with  of  the  ruins 
is  reproduced  in  Keith's  "  Agriculture  of 
Aberdeensbire,"  published  1S11,  shewing  the 
Abbey  as  it  existed  in  1770.  H.  Irvine  was 
the  painter,  from  a  drawing  by  Rev.  Charles 
Cordiner ;  and  Neele,  Strand,  London,  exe- 

■  cuted  the  engraving  for  the  work  named. 
The  ruins  of  the  abbey,  according  to  Keith, 
covered  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  —  R.  Murdoch 
Lawrance. 

98.  Surname  "  Brisbane,  or  "Birs- 
bane  (p.  126). — Having  devoted  both  study 
and  research  as  to  the  origin  of  surnames, 


I  am  convinced  that  the  late  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes  correctly  classified  this  name  as  deriving 
from  lands. — C. 

In  my  opinion  the  latter  is  the  original 
spelling,  and  the  derivation  may  be  from  the 
Gaelic  braigh  (gh  pron.  y)  with  s  added, 
meaning  high  or  hilly,  and  ban,  white,  thus 
meaning  "white  hills."  "Weekly"  and 
"Harrison"  are  both  unreliable. — G.D.P. 

10k2.  Surname  " Fitch et"  (p.  127). — 
This  surname  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  Aberdeen  and  district  three  hundred  years 
ago,  and  it  was  to  be  met  with  in  Montrose 
and  Berth  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

R. 

There  arc  four  families  bearing  this  name 
in  Dundee  Directory. — G.D.B. 

103.  Ewen  and  Trail,  Wood  Mer- 
chants, Aberdeen  (p.  127).-— The  disso- 
lution of  this  firm  was  advertised  in  June, 
1822.' — C. 

104-.  James  Dick,  Founder  of  "Dick 
Bequest"  (p.  127).  —  James  Dick,  the 
founder  of. the  Dick  Bequest,  was  born  at 
P'orres,  of  humble  parentage.  He  left  in 
early  life,  and  went  to  America,  where  he 
accumulated  a  large  fortune.  On  his  death, 
in  1828,  he  bequeathed  ^140,000  to  found 
the  bequest,  and  giving  a  considerable  sum 
for  the  poor  of  Forres.  His  father  was  a 
shoemaker  and  leather  merchant,  and 
possessed  some  property.  The  houses  are 
now  all  gone,  but  some  of  the  stones  have 
been  preserved  —  the  lintel,  with  the  initials 
"  A.I )."  and  "E.D.,"  for  Alexander  and 
Elizabeth  Dick,  and  also  the  stone  on  which 
the  benefactor's  cradle  was  rocked,  are  still 
shown.  The  bequest  was  for  the  Parish 
Schools  only  (excluding  the  Burghs)  of  Moray, 
Banff  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  W.S.  Society  in  Edin- 
burgh. By  the  many  changes  in  education 
by  the"  Acts  of  Parliament  of  late  years,  a 
change  will  require  to  be  made,  and  this  is 
under  consideration  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  teachers,  who 
have  benefited  so  long,  that  no  memorial  of 
any  kind  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
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Reports  are  yearly  published  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Trust,  and  some  time  ago  a 
booklet  was  published  of  its  administra- 
tion.— A. 

105.  Burdsyards  (p.  T27) — Burdsyards 
is  situated  in  the  Parish  of  Forres,  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Burgh,  and  on  which 
part  of  the  town  is  built  including  the 
station  (railway).  About  So  or  90  years  ago 
some  fool  changed  the  name  to  Sanquhar. 
It  was  a  well  known  estate  in  church  history, 
and  had  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard. 
It  belonged  to  the  Dunbars,  a  branch  of 
the  Dunbars  of  Tarbet,  and  about  250  years 
ago  was  purchased  by  the  Urquharts  of 
Cromarty,  a  famous  family  who  had  many 
wild  romances  attributed  to  them  — one  a 
great  fight  in  the  Forres  church  between  the 
Urquharts  and  Tullochs  of  Tannachy,  in 
which  the  minister  took  part,  is  given  in 
local  histories,  and  by  Hugh  -Miller.  It  was 
sold  by  Robert  Urquhart,  the  last  of  that 
family,  to  George  Grant.  Grant's  daughter 
married  Wm  Fraser  yTy  tier  of  the  family  of 
Aldourie,  Inverness,  their  son  C.  E.  Fraser 
Tytler  succeeded  to  the  estate,  then  it  was 
sold  by  Tytler's  trustees  to  Alexander  Edward, 
distiller,  the  present  proprietor,  who  has 
since  bought  the  estate  of  Kintail.  There 
are  several  old  charters  in  connection  with 
the  estate — one  given  in  the  Records  of 
Kinloss,  dated  1520 — conveys  to  James 
Urquhart  of  Burdisyards,  fishings  on  the 
Findhorn — given  by  Thomas,  Abbot  of  Kin- 
loss  ;  another,  given  by  the  King  in  1522, 
also  gives  to  James  Urquhart  the  lands  of 
Burdisyards — the  reddendo  being  that  he 
supply  a  horse  to  the  King  when  he  rides 
from  the  Castle  of  Forres  to  the  Burgh  of 
Elgin.  Burdsyards  is  beautifully  situated, 
well  wooded,  with  two  pretty  lakes,  and  a 
row  of  houses  at  the  side  of  the  burn  is 
Burdshaugh.  The  name  of  the  fool  who 
changed  the  name  to  Sanquhar  I  know  not. 

A. 

The  following  scraps  of  information  may 
be  helpful.  A  farm  of  Burdsyards,  near 
Duthil,  was  tenanted  early  in  the  19th 
century  by  a  Grant  — I  think  his  Christian 
name  was  George — a  member  of  the  Tulloch- 


gorm  family.  Some  of  the  Grants  of  Tulloch- 
gorm  were  related  to  the  Fraser  Tytlers  of 
Aldourie,  and  a  great  nephew  of  this  man 
again  married  into  that  family.  The  tenant 
of  Burdsyards  was  rather  a  "  character,"'  and 
was  the  last  man  in  the  district  to  wear  a 
queue.  He  was  connected  with  Jamaica,  and 
left  no  legitimate  descendants.  All  the 
above  I  have  heard  from  my  father,  repeated 
as  some  of  the  early  local  reminiscences  told 
to  him  by  his  father.  Charles  Fraser  Mac- 
kintosh also  mentions  a  place  name  very 
similar  in  "Letters  of  Two  Centuries,"  in 
connection  with  a  lawsuit  about  the  changing 
of  a  ^'5  note  at  Ruthven. — I.F.G. 

MM).  Sanda  Island  (p.  127). —  This 
small  island,  is  in  the  parish  of  Southend, 
Argyleshire  and  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Its  length  is 
about  \\  and  breadth  about  '\  mile.-  It  is 
utilised  for  sheep-grazing.  —  R. 

107.  Church  Gallery  Collapse  at 
Kirkcaldy  (p.  127). — This  catastrophe 
occurred  on  15th  June,  1828,  when  upwards 
of  30  worshippers  were  killed. —  R. 

LOS.  Mi  DC.  rip.  — (p.  127). —This  property 
was  of  old  included  in  the  barony  of  Kirk- 
townhill,  Kincardineshire.  —  Y. 

This  property  of  old  formed  part  of  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Kirktownhill,  Kincardine- 
shire. — R. 

III.  Meikle  Earxock  (p.  127). — This 
village  lies  in  the  parish  of  Hamilton,  Lanark- 
shire. The  ancient  tumulus  adjoining,  was 
formerly  of  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  now 
reduced  to  about  12  feet  in  diameter  by 
about  S  in  height.  Excavations  at  it  have 
produced  various  urns. — W. 

Earnock  may  be  from  the  Gaelic  eamach, 
murrain,  thus  meaning  the  place  of  the  "  big 
slaughter  of  cattle,"  hence   the   mound. — 

G.  I).  P. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 
The  illustration  for  this  month  is  that  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Giles',  Edinburgh,  of  which 
Scotsmen  have  reason  to  feel  proud.  Nume- 
rous improvements  on  the  venerable  pile  have 
from  time  to  time  been  carried  out,  ancient 
architectural  features  of  outstanding  merit 
which  had  been  covered  up  in  troublous 
times,  being  thus  exposed.  The  edifice 
requires  to  be  carefully  inspected,  in  order  to 
grasp  its  unique  characteristics. 


LADY  KILSYTH. 

The  inscription  on  the  memorial  stone  over 
the  vault  where  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  William 
Livingstone — she  was  "  I^ady  Kilsyth  "  only 
by  an  unauthorised  custom — is  buried,  does 
not  bear  out  some  of  the  statements  made  in 
last  month's  issue  (pp.  133-34).  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Beneath  this  stone  are  deposited  the  Remains 
of  Jean  Cochrane,  Viscountess  of  Dundee,  wife  of 
the  Honorable  William  Livingstone  of  Kilsyth, 
and  of  their  infant  son.  Their  deaths  were  caused 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  composed  of  turf,  ofa 
house  in  Holland.  Mr.  Livingstone  was,  with 
difficulty,  extricated  ;  the  lady,  her  child,  and  the 
nurse  were  killed.  This  occurred  in  the  month  of 
October,  MDCXCV.  In  MDCCXCV  the  vault, 
over  which  the  [Kilsyth]  church  was  built  at  that 
time,  having  been  accidently  opened,  the  bodies  of 
Lady  Dundee  and  her  son,  which  had  been 
embalmed  and  sent  from  Holland,  were  found  in  a 
remarkable  state  of  preservation.  After  being  for 
some  time  exposed  to  view,  the  vault  was  closed. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  predeceased  his  father,  William, 
first  Earl  of  Dundonald.  She  married  first  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  of  Dundee,  who 
was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Killiecrankie. 
MDCLXXXIX,  and  secondly  the  Honorable 
W7illiam  Livingstone,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as 
third  Viscount  of  Kilsyth.  Lord  Kilsyth  married 
secondly  Barbara,  daughter  of  Macdougal  of 
Makerstoun,  but  dying  attainted  at  Rome  in 
MDCCXXXIII  without  issue,  this  noble  family 
became  extinct.  This  stone  was  erected  by  Sir 
Archibald  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath,  Baronet, 
MDCCCL." 

Additional  facts  of  much  interest  may  be 
found,  in  Anton's  "History  of  Kilsyth," 
pp.  84-90.  A  totally  different  version  of  the 
political  implications  is  there  given,  the  date 
1 7 15  being  manifestly  impossible.  Dr. 
Robert  Graham,  the  parish  minister,  com- 
municated a  long  description  of  the  bodies 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Garnett,  author  of  "Observa- 
tions on  a  Tour  through  the  Highlands," 
etc.,  London,  1800,  in  which  book  a  sketch 
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of  the  bodies  appears.  Anton  quotes  a  letter 
of  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone,  dated  1862, 
in  which  he  describes  how  the  remains  looked 
in  185 1.  He  then  ordered  the  vault  to  be 
permanently  walled  up. — William  Glasgow. 

[Many  authors  refer  to  the  foregoing  sub- 
ject, but  differ  on  the  facts.  Even  the 
inscription  on  the  vault  stone,  as  given  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Rogers — "Monuments 
and  Monumental  Inscriptions  in  Scotland," 
II,  p.  30,  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  above. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  lady  in 
question  was  Jean  Cochrane,  who  was  married 
first  to  John  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee,  and 
secondly — about  1690 — to  the  Hon.  William 
Livingstone,  of  Kilsyth.  Rotterdam  and 
Utrecht  are  both  given  as  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy ;  and  Wodrow,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  in  dealing  with  it,  introduces  a  halo 
of  both  romance  and  superstition.  "Graham 
of  Claverhouse, Viscount  Dundee,"  by  Michael 
Barrington,  might  be  profitably  consulted. — 
Ed.  S.N.&Q.\ 

 1 —  

SKENE  REFORM  MONUMENT. 

A  reference  to  this  erection  may  be  timely, 
because  few  people  know  of  its  existence, 
even  those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  sight 
of  it,  while  the  chances  of  getting  informa- 
tion concerning  it  become  more  difficult  as 
time  goes  by. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  appears  to  have 
been  well  received  in  the  north-east,  and 
various  communities  took  steps  to  give  out- 
ward expression  to  their  enthusiasm  for  it. 
We  have,  for  instance,  the  Reform  Monument 
on  the  Meet  Hill,  near  Peterhead.  A  similar 
movement  appears  to  have  taken  shape  in  the 
parish  of  Skene,  and  a  commencement  was 
made  to  form  a  memorial  cairn  on  the  Hill 
of  Carnie.  An  imposing  heap  of  surface 
stones  was  got  together,  a  not  difficult  task 
then,  as  the  surrounding  land  would  probably 
have  been  a  moor,  and  the  stones  were  put 
together  in  methodical  fashion,  to  make  a 
wide  circular  base.  The  cairn  lies  on  the 
march  dyke  between  the  estates  of  Easter 
and  Wester  Carnie,  in  a  field  on  the  farm  of 
Burnside  almost  midway  in  a  line  between 
Skene  Post  Office,  on  the  Skene  Road,  and 


Braelea  Farm,  on  the  Echt  Road,  about  two 
miles  inland  from  where  these  two  roads  join. 
Situated  on  the  top  of  rising  ground,  the  site 
has  a  commanding  view,  and  was  well  chosen 
for  the  purpose  in  hand.  So  largely  have 
the  mists  of  time  closed  over  the  memory  of 
the  structure  that  a  local  minister,  with  40 
years'  residence,  and  a  schoolmaster  with  a 
similar  record  were  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  erection,  and  no  written 
or  printed  reference  to  it*  is  known  to 
have  been  preserved.  Local  tradition, 
such  as  can  be  found,  avers  that  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  that  Captain  Grant,  of  Kirk- 
ville,  Skene,  was  the  prime  mover,  that  a  sum 
of  money  was  contributed,  but  was  spent  before 
the  scheme  was  completed  ;  interest  dwindled, 
and  the  tower  was  left  unfinished.  No 
inscription  or  date  appears  on  any  part  of  the 
structure.  A  flight  of  steps  at  one  time  led 
to  the  top  of  the  cairn,  but  has  mostly  dis- 
appeared. In  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Survey  of 
1869  it  appears  duly  marked—  "  Unfinished 
monument  (intended  to  commemorate  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill)."— C. 

 ♦  

JOHN  PHILIP  KEMBLE. 

It  may  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  see 
the  exact  wording  of  the  Methlick  inscription 
commemorating  the  visits  of  the  famous 
actor,  Mr.  J.  P.  Kemble.    The  words  are  : — 

Series  haec 
saxea  et  inculta 
Johanni  Philippo  Kemble 
per  aestivos  anni  18 1 7  menses 
Multum  diu  que  secum  meditanti 
praeter  omnes  ridebat. 

The  translation  already  given  (p.  in)  is 
perhaps  a  little  wanting  in  force  when  we 
recall  Car.  6  of  the  second  book  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace: — Ille  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet. — rendered  by  Smart  l<  That 
corner  of  the  world  smiles  in  my  eye  beyond  all 
others."  A  recent  rendering  into  verse  reads — 
"  Sweet  corner  of  the  earth  to  me  more  fair 
Than  all  the  globe  beside." 

Is  it  possible  that  Goldsmith  had  a  recol- 
lection of  Horace  when  he  wrote — 
"Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn"? 

A.M. 
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ABERDEENSHIRE  SONGS  AND 
MUSIC. 

Re  the  article  upon  this  subject  (September 
issue,  pp.  131-132),  an  Aberdeen  gentleman 
with  a  -wide  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject 
obligingly  submits  the  following  commen- 
taries : —  " 

Book  songs  and  music  are,  relatively 
speaking,  a  fixed  affair.  Folk-songs  and 
music  are  not  so,  but  vary  from  locality  to 
locality,  and  their  singers,  as  a  rule  being 
not  stage  hands,  would  require  when 
practising  them  to  be  coached  by  some 
specialist  like  the  late  Mr.  Greig  or 
Mr.  Duncan.  Greig  trained  a  few  for 
public  performances,  but  whether  they 
could  be  got  now  or  not  I  cannot  say. 
Certainly  a  programme  of  songs  and  music 
as  sung  and  played  in  Aberdeenshire  in 
former  times  is  possible,  but  where  are  we 
to  get  the  performers  now  ?  This  particularly 
refers  to  the  folk-song  items,  No.  1  "Gadie 
Kins";  3  "  Lintin  Lowrin  "  )r  1 1  "  Mormond 
Braes";  and  13  "  Logic  o'  Biichan."  As  to  the 
last  mentioned,  its  earliest  form  appeared  in  the 
Aberdee?i  Magazine  of  1788,  p.  412,  but 
there  is  no  word  of  "Logie"  or  "Buchan" 
there.  When  it  next  appeared  in  print  (1792) 
it  was  localized  to  our  north-east  corner  as 
"Logie  o'  Buchan."  Halket's  claim  to  the 
authorship  is  doubtful. 

The  subject  of  Folk-song  needs  some 
clearing  up.  Much  which  passes  under 
that  name  are  either  ill-remembered  Music 
Hall  ditties,  or  Slip-songs  sung  and  sold  at 
fairs  and  markets  60  or  70  years  ago,  printed 
certainly  for  the  people,  but  in  no  sense  of 
or  from  the  people,  as  all  true  Folk-songs 
should  certainly  be. 

I  may  remark  (1)  that  poems  are  not  sung, 
but  ballads  and  songs  are;  (2)  the  criticism 
"that  the  material  as  far  as  it  goes  is 
extremely  rich  in  quality  "  but  "  surprisingly 
poor  in  extent "  is  rather  overstated.  The 
town  that  owned  John  Imlah,  Deacon  Robb, 
William  Anderson,  AVilliam  Carnie  and  many 
others  can  hardly  be  held  as  naturally  barren 
of  song  writers  ! 

As  to  No.  6  "The  Wedded  Waters,"  by  i 
William  Thorn,  I  cannot  endorse  the  verdict  j 
given.    It  is  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  | 


"  They  speak  o'  wiles  " ;  "  The  song  of  the 
forsaken";  Ye  diuna  ken  yon  bower";  or 
"The  Hameless  Ha'";  No.  9— the  Duke 
of  Gordon's  song — is  decent,  but  like  Burns 
I  prefer  the  traditional  "Johnnie  Smith" 
version  of  all  the  Cauld  Kail  songs.  The 
Arthur  Johnston  so  called  version  is  doubtful 
in  its  assignment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  Greig's  gather- 
ings are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
editor  but  their  technical  handling  is  a  heavy 
matter  and  cannot  be  rushed. 



INVERURY  CHARTER  OF  1558. 

This  interesting  document,  copies  of  which 
are  issued  with  the  titles  of  certain  proper- 
ties in  the  Burgh,  has  been  shown  to  us 
by  Mr.  John  Jackson,  St.  John's  Terrace, 
Mannofield.  It  was  issued  in  1558,  the  very 
year  of  the  marriage  of  the  granter,  Queen 
Mary  with  the  Dauphin,  and  while  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  the  Queen  Mother,  was  Regent  of 
the  Kingdom.  It  purports  to  be  a  re-issue 
to  the  "free  Royal  Burgh"  of  the  ancient 
evidences  and  infeftments  of  the  "foresaid 
Brugh "  "  lost  and  destroyed  by  reason  of 
the  disorder  of  Ware  and  Pestilence  and 
throu  inatention  in  preserving  them." 
The  narrative  proceeds  : — 

Mary  by  the  Grace  of  God  Queen  of 
Scotch  to  all  Honest  men  of  her  whole 
Realm  Clergy  as  weal  as  Leaty  greeting, 
Knowing  that  we  understanding  that  the 
Town  of  Inverury  lying  in  the  Lordship 
of  the  Gurroch  below  our  Sherriffdoom  of 
Aberdeen  hath  been  accounted  as  a  free 
Royal  Brugh  and  that  the  Inhabitants  and 
People  living  in  the  peacable  possession 
of  the  said  Town  together  with  Houses, 
Buildings,  Lots,  Tofts,  Crofts,  and  Fisheries 
of  the  same  together  with  common  lands 
of  the  same  otherwise  called  Brough  Lands 
lying  near  it  as  their  Property  and  the 
holding  or  keeping  of  Courts  with  common 
markets  and  Fairs  in  the  said  Brough  and 
with  Bailies  and  Officers  necessary  for  the 
Goverment  of  the  same  and  in  the  very 
Creation  of  free  Burgess  and  the  use  and 
priveledge  of  a  free  and  Royal  Brough  as 
weal  below  the  Town  as  without  it  in  all 
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things  concerning  a  free  and  Royal  Brough 
as  weal  as  their  appearing  by  their  Rep- 
resentative in  Parliament  and  our  Justice 
Ayres  and  those  of  our  Predisessors  Render 
us  Omage  for  the  Town  as  for  a  free 
Brough  in  times  Imemorial  and  bee  1  use 
of  the  Ancient  Evidences  and  Infeftments 
of  the  foresaid  Brough  of  the  Houses, 
Buildings,  Tofts,  Crofts,  Fisheries,  and 
Common  Lands  otherwise  called  Brough 
Lands  had  been  lost  and  destroyed 
by  Reason  of  the  disorder  of  Ware 
and  Pestilence  and  throu  inatention  in 
preserving  them.  We  being  unwilling  that 
the  Inhabitants  and  People  living  in  the 
Town  should  in  any  occasion  be  excluded 
from  the  Priviledges  of  said  Brough  Lands 
Heriditments  and  Fisheries  foresaid  Nay 
being  rather  moved  affection  for  the  good 
of  the  state  of  our  Kingdom  desirous  that 
their  Right  and  by  the  New  Tenor  of  our 
present  Charter  Erect  Make  and  Create 
Give  and  Grant  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
said  Town  of  Inyerury  and  their  heirs 
the  Whole  and  'Entire  Town  with  the 
Houses,  Buildings.  Lots,  Tofts,  Crofts,  and 
Fisheries  Common  Lands  otherwise  called 
Brough  Lands  lying  near  the  same  and 
belonging  to  their  Lands  for  entire  free 
Royal  Brough  For  Ever  with  full  power 
to  leave  to  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Brough 
now  being  and  who  shall  hereafter  be  of 
selling  and  as  usewal  before  of  bying  and 
selling  Wool,  Skins,  Hids,  Woolen  and 
Linen  Cloth  broad  and  narrow,  Wax,  Wine, 
Salt,  Iron,  and  all  other  Comodities  in 
a  free  Royal  Brough  and  of  keeping  and 
having  in  the  same  Bakers,  Brewers, 
Cutlers,  and  all  other  Artists  and  Macaniks 
to  serve  our  subjects.  We  grant  liquise 
by  the  Tenor  of  our  Charter  that  their 
shall  be  free  Burgeses  in  said  Brough  who 
and  their  Heirs  in  all  time  to  come  shall 
have  Power  of  choosing  anualy  a  Provest, 
Bailies  and  Councillors  and  other  Officers 
necessary  for  the  Goverment  of  said 
Brough.  With  leave  to  the  Burgeses  and 
Inhabitants  of  said  Brough  of  holding  and 
having  for  every  one  Market  Cross  with 
two  Fairs  of  a  marketing  upon  the  days 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday  with  free 
Fairs  of  every  year  upon  the  days  of  the 


Nativity  of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
and  Saint  Apallin  and  on  the 
of  the  same  in  said  Brough,  with  all 
customs,  tolls,  dues,  Liberties  belonging 
or  in  any  manner  may  belong  to  the  free 
fair  in  all  time  to  come  With  power  and 
leave  to  the  said  Provest,  Bailies,  and 
Councillors  of  the  said  Brough  and  their 
Successors  by  Infefting  Letting  in  long  or 
short  Leases  their  said  Lots,  Houses, 
Buildings,  Tofts,  Crofts,  Fisheries  and 
Brough  I^ands  near  the  same  and  belonging 
to  their  Lands  to  any  person  or  persons 
as  shall  seem  expedient  to  them  for  their 
Interest  and  Advantage  of  said  Brough 
for  Building  and  Reperation  to  the  said 
Inhabitants  of  foresaid  Brough  and  their 
Heirs  of  holding  and  having  all  and  every 
part  of  said  Town  of  Inverury  with  Lots, 
Houses,  and  Buildings,  Tofts,  Crofts  and 
Fisheries  and  Brough  Lands  and  belonging 
to  their  lands  of  us  and  our  Successors 
in  a  free  Royal  Brough  For  Ever  By  all 
their  Antient  Rights  and  Maches  and 
Divisions  as  they  ly  in  lenth  and  breadth 
in  houses,  buildings  and  woods,  plains, 
moors  and  Moses,  Roads,  by  Roads, 
Water  Pools,  Rivelats,  Meedows,  Pastar- 
ages,  Mill  Miners  and  their  Commonties, 
Fowling,  Hunting  and  Fishing,  Peet  Mures, 
Lead  Pits,  Digings,  Fir,  Ston  Quarries  and 
places  for  preparing  stone  and  lime,  Bras 
Mines,  Broom  and  Whin  Hills  with  Courts 
of  their  Administrating  Heir,  Guildry  and 
Customery  Dues  for  wemen,  with  common 
pastrage  free  Ingress  and  Egress  and  with 
common  Roads  and  passages  according 
to  common  use  and  former  customs  with 
every  other  and  single  liberty  and  con- 
venience of  taking  of  game.  And  their 
just  rights  belonging  to  any  person  not 
named  as  if  named — as  weal  underground 
Rabbits  as  above  ground  at  a  distance 
and  near  the  foresaid  Town  of  Inverury, 
with  shares,  houses,  buildings,  tofts,  crofts, 
and  fisheries,  Brough  Lands  and  adjoining 
to  their  lands  belonging  or  that  may  belong 
or  that  may  in  any  possible  case  belong 
justly  to  them  in  time  to  come,  freely, 
quietly,  fully,  entirely,  honerably,  in  ware 
or  peace  as  freely  in  all  tilings  and  by  all 
things  as  any  other  Royal  Brough  under 
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our  Crown  holds  of  us  by  paying  from 
them  anualy  the  said  Provest,  Bailies, 
Chamberlain  and  Factors  in  our  name  in 
our  Exchequer  the  sum  of  six  marks  usewal 
money  of  our  Kingdom  in  name  of  Brough 
for  our  Lease  and  for  the  said  custom 
and  dues  annually  the  sum  of  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence  money  foresaid 
only  in  testimony  of  which  we  have  ordered 
the  Great  Seal  to  be  put  to  this  present 
Charter  of  ours  Witness  the  same  Reverent 
Father  in  [God]  and  in  Christ  John 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  our  beloved 
Cousin  George  Russel  of  Huntly,  Lord 
Gordon  Badoneuh  our  Councillor  James 
Earl  of  Morton,  Lord  Dalkeith,  the 
Venerable  Father  in  Christ  .Donald  Abbet 
of  Thornsberry  of  Culross  Keeper  of  our 
privy  Seal  our  Dear  Friends,  of  Mr.  James 
Cargill  of  Rankitoun  nether  clerk  of  the 
Rolls  of  the  Kingdom  and  Councill  John 
Ballanders  of  Achmore  and  our  Justice 
Clerk  and  Alex.  Livinston^Dinupies,  Master 
of  Chancery. 

At  Edinburgh  the  22  day  of  June,  1558, 
of  our  Reighn  the  sixteenth. 

This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  principle 
Charter  above  writen  contained  in  the 
Register  of  Her  Sacred  Majesty  our  Queen. 

Extracted,  copied,  and  compared  in 
every  agreeing  with  the  original,  nothing 
being  added  or  omitted  that  might  change 
the  substance  or  alter  the  meaning,  by 
John  Skene  of  Curry  Hill,  Knight  of 
the  Kingdom  and  Council  of  Her  Sacred 
Majesty  our  Queen  under  my  Seal  and 
subscripton  named  then  subscribed. 
(Signed)    John  Skene, 

Clerk  of  the  Kingdom. 

Take  freedom  to  Fish  for  trut  6  feet 
from  the  Bank  and  for  Salmon  4  feet. 

Se  Act  of  Parliament  George  4th  69 
and  4. 

Its  understood  non  has  a  right  for 
Samon  Fishing  here  but  Lord  Hay  Flem- 
ing and  Whitehaugh. 

 «♦  

Rare  Exhibit  at  Cattle  Show. — At  the 
Strathbogie  Cattle  Show,  of  August  1838, 
a  four-year-old  cow,  measuring  30  inches  in 
height,  was  exhibited. 


A  PERSONAL  ANECDOTE  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

The  visit  of  the  Deeside  Field  Club  this 
summer  to  the  cottage  in  Braemar  where 
Stevenson  wrote  "Treasure  Island,"  recalled 
to  me  an  incident  in  his  life,  which,  I  believe, 
is  not  generally  known. 

Many  years  ago,  whilst  acting  as  dispenser 
to  a  doctor  in  Walworth,  London,  one  of 
our  patients  named  Dow,  a  man  of  most 
estimable  character,  told  me  the  following 
personal  anecdote  about  the  great  author. 
I  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words  — "  You 

know  I  am  a  'reader'  in  ,  the  publishers 

of  Stevenson's  early  works.  My  'den'  at  the 
top  of  the  building  is  reached  by  means  of 
very  toiisome  stairs.  One  day  I  heard  a 
commotion  outside  my  door,  which,  im- 
mediately after,  was  suddenly  thrown  open, 
and,  supported  by  one  of  the  firm  and  an 
office  clerk  on  either  side,  a  man  was  half 
led  half  carried  into  my  room.  I  immediately 
ran  and  placed  a  chair  for  him,  for  he  looked 
so  ghastly  that  I  thought  it  was  a  dying  man 
I  saw.  When  he  had  somewhat  recovered, 
my  governor  turned  to  me  and  said — 'Mr. 
Dow,  this  is  Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
who  has  come  to  see  you.'  Stevenson  cordi- 
ally shook  my  hand,  and  said — 'Yes,  Mr. 
Dow,  I  determined,  the  next  time  I  was  in 
London,  to  call  and  see  the  careful,  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  man  who  had  to 
deal  with  my  manuscripts  ;  I'm  afraid  I  have 
given  you  a  lot  of  trouble'  (if  I  remember 
rightly,  Mr.  Dow  said  Stevenson's  manuscripts 
were  a  great  trial  to  him).  Then  there 
followed  a  long  and  interesting  talk  about 
his  works.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview 
Stevenson  said— 'Now,  Mr.  Dow,  I  am  going 
abroad,  but  the  next  time  I  am  in  London 
I  shall  certainly  call  upon  you  again— in 
spite  of  those  terrible  stairs.'  But  he  was 
never  fated  to  see  London  again,  having, 
some  years  afterwards,  'laid  him  down  with 
a  will'  in  beautiful  Samoa." 

Mr.  Dow  spoke  of  the  interview  with 
;  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  recalled  the  scene 
j  and  thought  of  the  kind  and  noble  heart 
I  that  prompted  a  call  involving  so  much 
I  physical  distress,  and  the  heroism  which  had 
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sustained  a  life-long  battle  with  his  infirmity. 
He  also  expressed  his  strong  opinion  that 
Stevenson  should  have  retained  the  first  title 
of  "Treasure  Island"  under  which  he  sent 
it  to  "Young  Folks,"  viz. — "The  Sea  Cook." 
— William  Watt,  i  Chattan  Place,  Aber- 
deen. 


SCOTLAND  AND  THE  NAVY. 

The  greatest  sea  song  ever  written,  "  Ye 
Mariners  of  England,"  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  Scottish  poet,  Thomas  Campbell.  The 
proud  assertion  of  the  command  of  the  sea, 
"Rule,  Britannia,"  was  composed  by  another 
Scotsman,  James  Thomson.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  Scotland  has  hardly  taken  the 
same  interest  in  the  Navy*  as  in  the  Army. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
the  Navy  is  a  purely  English  service.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  of  Nelson's  commanders 
were  Scotch,  and  everyone  knows  the  names 
of  Cochrane  and  Duncan  of  Camperdown. 
During  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  Isle  of 
Skye  alone  gave  four  admirals  to  the  British 
Navy.  In  the  exploits  and  sufferings  and 
heroism  of  our  sailors  in  the  late  war, 
Scotland  can  claim  a  large  share. 



The  Bishop's  Palace,  Aberdeenshire. — 
17th  June,  1894. — On  the  island  in  the 
Bishop's  Loch,  in  the  parish  of  New  Machar, 
which  nowadays  can  be  approached  dryshod, 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  foundations  of 
the  Bishop's  "  Palace."  This  palace  must 
have  been  a  very  small  place,  and  what  could 
have  induced  -the  Bishop  to  erect  such  a 
building  in  such  a  situation,  as  it  formerly 
was,  is  now  difficult  to  understand.  Had  the 
owner  of  the  palace  been  a  sportsman,  his 
living  there  could  be  easily  understood,  but 
not  so  in  the  case  of  a  High  Church  dignitary. 
The  last  Bishop  that  resided  there  got 
murdered,  and  from  that  time  the  palace 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 
Prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  Aberdeen 
Bishops  took  up  their  abode  at  the  Loch  it 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Loch  Goul. 

*  In  the  Record  of  the  old  Scottish  Navy,  the 
Barton's  and  Sir  Andrew  Woud  of  Largo  have  an 
honoured  place. 


THE  MEN  OF  THE  MEARNS  IN 
SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT. 
II. 

Years  ago,  I  remember  that,  on  reading 
an  essay  of  mine,  in  which,  I  had  given  a 
series  of  statistics  to  show  in  how  many 
directions  Scotland's  proportional  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  came  out  as 
being  almost  invariably  three  to  one  in  favour 
of  Scotland,  a  friendly  critic,  who  was  somewhat 
of  an  epigrammatist,  remarked  that  he  was 
reminded  by  my  article  and  the  figures  which 
accompanied  it  of  the  way  in  which,  when 
you  divide  a  crystal,  it  invariably  reveals  the 
same  structure  everywhere,  an  analogy  which 
suggested  to  him  not  only  the  general  truth 
of  what  I  was  contending  for,  but  also  the 
unique  and  highly  organised  development  of 
a  breed  of  men  who  remained  everywhere  so 
true  to  type,  and  whose  relative  efficiency 
revealed  itself  in  so  many  directions,  and 
persisted  with  such  wonderful  accuracy  and 
constancy.  But  whether  there  be  much 
or  little  truth,  or  no  truth  at  all  in  my  friend's 
fancy  that  the  Scottish  race  constitutes  a  rare 
and  perfect  chrysolite  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  at  all  events  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Scottish 
man  as  a  man  among  men.  For  practically 
the  same  account  comes  to  us  from  every 
country  into  which  Scotsmen  penetrate,  and 
what  country,  may  I  not  ask,  is  there  in 
the  whole  world  that  knows  nothing  of  these 
restless  and  enterprising  adventurers,  of  whom 
I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  take  up  the 
language  of  the  Latin  poet  and  to  say  of  them 
what  Virgil  2000  years  ago  said  of  his  com- 
patriots— 

"Quae  regio  in  terris  non  no.stri  plena  laboris?" 

At  this  point  I  may  perhaps  with  advantage 
add  another  fact  as  further  confirming  the  view 
I  am  unfolding  in  this  essay.  1  )uring  the  very 
same  week  in  which  I  read  Mr.  Walker's 
figures  exhibiting  the  remarkable  efficiency  of 
Scottish  emigrants  in  Canada,  I  found  a 
paragraph,  contributed  to  the  English  papers 
by  Colonel  Lamb,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
agent  who  manages  the  Emigration  Bureau 
of   that   enterprising   teligious    body,  fully 
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corroborating  the  statistics  supplied  by  Mr. 
Walker.   "  I  have  just  returned  from  Canada," 
wrote  Colonel  Lamb,  "and  I  have  found 
that  of  the  emigrants  we  have  forwarded  to 
that  country,  the  Scots  are  first  in  demand, 
the  Irish  next,  the  English  of  the  provinces 
third,  and  the  Londoner  fourth.  Emigrants 
of  the  far  South  of  Europe  are  classed  as 
undesirables,  with  the  Asiatics.    Two  utter- 
ances of   the  sort   I  have  just  provided, 
delivered  in  one  week  by  wholly  independent 
and  unbiassed  witnesses,  are,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently illuminating  and    convincing.  But 
perhaps  an  even  more  suggestive  corroboration 
of  my  views  was  supplied  a  day  or  two  later 
by  a  remarkable  statement  made  by  the  late 
Sir   Henry   Campbell    Bannerman,   in  his 
speech  acknowledging  the  bestowal  upon  him 
by  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  of  the 
freedom  of  that  city.    For  Sir  Henry  then  ! 
said  that  he  was  the  "fourth  Scotsman  who, 
either  at  the  time  was,  or  who  subsequently 
became  premier,  whose  name  had  been  added 
to  their  roll  since  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  j 
Reform  Act.    The  freedom  had  been  given 
to  eleven  premiers  during  that  period,  extend-  ! 
ing  over  some  70  years."  Thereupon,  with  char-  ! 
acteristic  modesty  and  canniness  combined, 
Sir  Henry  added  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  fact  that  only  four  out  of  the  eleven  were  j 
Scotsmen  ought  at  once  to  dispose  of  the  I 
silly  charge  that  sometimes  was  heard,  namely 
that  there  was  an  overwhelming  disposition  1 
on  the  part  of  their  countrymen  to  monopolies 
of  high  office. 

Now  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  Sir 
Henry  made  this  good-humoured  reference  I 
to  the  relatively  small  place  his  fellow  Scots  j 
held  on  the  roll  of  the  premiers  of  Great  j 
Britain  during   the  70  previous  years,  he 
really  meant  to  suggest  that  his  compatriots  1 
during  the  period  referred  to  had  not  enjoyed  ! 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  that  particular 
distinction.    But  for  my  part  I  fail  to  see  the  1 
force  of  Sir  Henry's  remark,  which,  I  confess,  I 
seems  to  me  less  distinguished  by  straight-  I 
forwardness  and  logical  coherence  than  was 
customary  with  that  canniest  and  shrewdest 
of  statesmen.    For  what  are  the  facts  of  the  j 
case,  as  stated  by  Sir  Henry  himself?   These,  ; 
of  course,  that  Scotland,  with  only  one-eleventh  j 
of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


had  actually,  during  the  70  years  of  which  he 
!  spoke,  produced  more  than  a  third  of  the 
I  highest  office-holders   there.     A   fact  that 
surely,  far  from  illustrating  Sir  Henry's  dis- 
claimer of  the  existence  of  any  abnormal 
j  tendency  on  the  part  of  his  compatriots  to 
j  reach  and  retain  high  and  prominent  position 
in  the  world,  seems  rather  to  establish  the 
very  position  which  he  was  then  in  a  kindly 
and  half-humorous  fashion  ostensibly  seeking 
to  set  aside. 

But  truth  to  tell,  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
even  more  favourable  to  Scotland  than  Sir 
Henry's  language  would  imply.  For  if  instead 
of  reckoning,  for  the  purposes  of  his  com- 
parison, only  those  British  premiers  who  for 
70  years  previously  had  been  made  citizens 
of  Edinburgh,  Sir  Henry  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  complete  roll  of  our  premiers 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832, 
what  would  he  have  found  ?  He  would  have 
found  this — that  from  the  day  when,  by  that 
revolutionary  act,  the  prizes  of  a  political 
career  were  really  thrown  open  to  all  comers 
of  the  thirteen  distinguished  men  who,  durinp 
that  period,  had  guided  the  destinies  of  the 
British  Empire  as  premiers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  no  fewer  than  five  were  Scotsmen. 
That  is  to  say,  while  Scotland,  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  ought  to  have  produced 
only  one  premier  in  eleven,  she  had  actually 
produced  five  in  the  thirteen,  a  fact  which, 
if  it  does  not  mean  an  abnormal  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  Scot  to  force  himself  to  the  front 
everywhere,  I  ask,  what  else  in  reason  can  it 
mean,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  of 
the  four  prime  ministers  who  have  held  office 
since  Sir  Henry's  death,  one  —  Mr.  Bonar 
Law — also  hails  from  North  of  the  Tweed. 

In  the  light,  then,  of  facts  like  those  I  have 
above  mentioned,  it  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
North  Eastern  Scot  in  general,  and  the  Man  of 
the  M earns  in  particular,  is  disposed  to  be  con- 
fident in  his  native  strength  and  efficiency, 
this  fact,  instead  of  telling  against  the  validity 
of  his  pretensions,  may  rather  be  looked  on 
as  good  presumptive  evidence  that  he  really 
possesses  something  of  the  masculine  energy 
which  he  arrogates  to  himself.  For,  as  I 
have  said.  Power  of  any  sort  always  tends  to 
become  conscious  of  itself,  and  generally 
demands  and  finds  a  way  to  express  itself. 
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Many  illustrations  of  this  principle  will 
doubtless  occur  to  my  readers.  But  I  will 
notice  here  only  one — that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone,  of  whom  his  biographer  tells  us 
that  "  though  Mr.  Gladstone  had  certainly  no 
ambition,  in  the  base  sense  of  a  love  of  power 
or  fame  for  the  sake  of  glitter,  decoration, 
external  renown,  or  even  dominion  and 
authority  on  their  own  account,  yet  unquestion- 
ably ambition  in  a  better  sense,  the  motion  of 
a  resolute  and  potent  genius  to  use  strength 
for  the  purposes  of  strength,  to  clear  the 
path,  dash  obstacles  aside,  push  good  causes 
forward — such  a  quality  as  that  is  the  very 
law  of  the  being  of  a  personality  so  vigorous, 
intrepid,  confident  and  capable  as  his."  And 
in  this  respect  Mr.  Gladstone  may,  I  believe, 
be  regarded  by  us  as  only  a  supreme  example  of 
the  Scottish  mental  type  raised  to  its  very 
highest  level  of  possibility.  For  there  is  an 
instinct  towards  work  as  a  means  of  self- 
expression  that  reveals  itself  with  remarkable 
frequency  in  Scotsmen  everywhere.  They 
tend  to  look  on  great'  gifts  as  a  correlative  to 
great  work,  and  are  seldom  disposed  either  to 
bury  their  talent,  or  to  spend  it  in  idle  shows, 
or  profitless  pleasure-seeking.  They  recognise 
themselves  as  born  for  action,  and  are  seldom 
to  seek  either  when  danger  threatens  or  duty 
calls. 

Previous  essays  of  mine,  published  in  the 
first  series  of  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries,  may, 
I  trust,  have  led  some  of  my  present  readers 
to  share  with  me  my  belief  in  the  natural 
energy  and  enterprising  activity  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  most  of  our  countrymen,  and 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  among  the 
younger  generation  who  have  become  readers 
of  the  new  series,  I  may  find  not  a  few  to 
agree  with  me.  At  all  events  I  trust  that 
when  I  have  brought  to  a  close  my  present 
review  of  the  considerable  contribution  to 
the  stock  not  merely  of  Scottish  but  of 
English  culture  and  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  the  natives  of  this  remote  and 
sparsely  populated  district,  I  shall  have  satis- 
fied every  reader  that  the  Men  ot  the  M earns 
have  played  a  notable  part  in  rendering 
the  Scottish  name  illustrious,  and  one 
little  less  important  than  that  of  the 
men  of  the  Southern  Border  themselves,  j 
More    especially,    1    think,    will  this  view  | 


commend  itself  as  reasonable  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  total  population 
of  the  shire,  the  number  and  achievement  of 
whose  notable  natives  are  here  set  forth,  was 
reckoned  in  the  iSth  century  as  under  25,000, 
and  has  never,  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
much  exceeded  41,000  souls.  Now  let  any- 
one inquire  what  Dover,  with  its  30,000,  or 
Bath,  with  its  60,000  inhabitants,  has  done 
by  the  action  of  its  sons  to  advance  either 
the  literary  or  spiritual  life  of  the  world,  and 
let  him  compare  it  with  the  splendid  services 
of  the  221  more  or  less  notable  sons  of  the 
Mearns,  whose  names  and  achievements  I 
shall  briefly  rehearse  in  this  essay,  and  I  shall 
be  surprised  if,  as  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tion, he  does  not  become  almost  as  strongly 
convinced,  as  I  am  myself,  of  the  inherent 
superiority  of  the  Scottish  race,  as  well  as  of 
the  immense  advantage  they  have-  derived 
from  their  excellent  methods  of  popular  educa- 
tion. And  more  especially  I  think  will  this 
conviction  be  borne  in  on  his  mind  if  he  keeps 
in  view  the  fact  that  for  centuries,  as  far  as 
the  privileges  of  wealth  and  material  civilisa- 
tion are  concerned,  each  of  the  large  towns 
referred  to  possessed  advantages  which  were 
never  enjoyed,  and  which  are  not  now  enjoyed 
by  the  humble  rustics  and  sturdy  fishermen 
who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
Mearns.  Moreover,  both  Bath  and  Dover  were 
brought  into  much  more  frequent  and  vital 
contact  with  the  stimulating  events  of  British 
history  than  is  true  of  our  sparsely  peopled 
Scottish  shire.  For  scenes  were  enacted 
more  than  once  in  their  neighbourhood  fitted 
to  kindle  the  imagination  and  fire  the  blood 
of  the  young  and  rising  generation  there,  and 
so  to  raise  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  community.  Now  Kincardineshire,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  probably  been  less  the 
theatre  of  great  events,  or  stirring  incidents 
than  the  majority  of  our  Scottish  counties. 
Thus  the  only  battle  ever  certainly  fought 
within  its  borders  was  the  faction  fight  at 
Corriehie,  in  Banchory-Ternan,  when  the  Karl 
of  Huntly  and  the  Gordons  were  routed  by 
the  Royal  forces  of  Queen  Mary,  under  the 
Earl  of  Moray.  It  is  true  that  native  anti- 
I  quaries  incline  to  believe  that  it  was  here,  in 
j  tin-  parish  of  Fetleresso,  that  Galgacus  and 
I  his  30,000  savage  Caledonians  waged  the 
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memorable  battle  with  Agricola  that  Tacitus 
describes  so  vividly.  But  as  various  opinions 
prevail  as  to  the  probable  site  of  this  great 
battle,  I  shall  not  venture  to  claim  it  as  one 
of  the  occurrences  likely  to  influence  the 
mental  development  of  the  men  of  the 
M  earns. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  in  this  connexion 
to  notice  that,  having  no  epoch-making 
incidents  peculiarly  their  own  with  which  to 
nurture  their  imaginations  and  feed  their 
memories,  the  natives  of  this  district  have 
made  the  most  of  such  stirring  local  episodes 
as  they  do  possess.  And  certainly  there  is  a 
rough  energy  about  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  incidents  that  helps  to  explain  the 
reputation  for  masculine  directness  and  energy 
of  action  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  men  of 
the  Mearns  early  won  and  still  retain.  Thus 
the  tragic  assassination  of  the  Scottish  King, 
Kenneth  III,  in  994,  at  the  hands  of  the  lady 
Finella,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  two 
sons,  killed  by  that  monarch,  has  given  a 
series  of  legends  to  the  peasants  of  this  shire 
which  are  vividly  remembered  still,  and  kept 
in  continual  evidence  before  the  people  by  a 
group  of  names  connecting  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  the  shire  with  the  sad 
story  of  that  lady's  crime  and  the  swift  retri- 
bution that  followed  upon  it.  While  possibly 
even  greater  prominence  is  given  all  over  the 
Mearns  to  the  grim  story  of  how  one  of  the 
Barclays  of  Mathers  and  a  band  of  his  fellow- 
lairds  once,  on  the  very  slenderest  of  pretexts, 
executed  their  vengeance  on  a  fellow-laird, 
Melville  of  Glenbervie,  who  had  incurred 
their  animosity  by  the  vigour  and  rigour  with 
which  he  discharged  his  functions  as  Sheriff 
of  the  County.  "  It  seems,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott  on  this  subject,  "  that  the  officer  in 
question  had  borne  his  faculties  so  harshly 
that  he  became  detested  by  the  barons  of  the 
county.  Repeated  complaints  of  his  conduct 
•having  been  made  to  James  I  (or  as  others 
say  to  the  Duke  of  Albany),  the  monarch 
replied  to  one  of  them  in  a  moment  of 
unguarded  impatience,  '  Sorrow  gin  the  sheriff 
were  sodden  in  broo!'"  The  complainers 
retired  perfectly  satisfied.  Shortly  after,  the 
lairds  of  Arbuthnot,  Mathers,  Lauriston,  and 
Pitarrow  decoyed  Melville  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  Garvock,  under  the  pretence  of  a  great 


hunting  party.  "Upon  this  place,  still  called 
the  1  Sheriff's  Pot,'  the  barons  had  prepared 
a  fire  and  a  boiling  caldron  into  which  they 
plunged  the  unlucky  sheriff.  After  he  was 
'sodden,'  as  the  king  termed  it,  for  a  suffi- 
!  cient  time,  the  savages,  that  they  might 
literally  obey  the  royal  mandate,  concluded 
the  scene  of  abomination  by  actually  partaking 
of  the  hell  broth."  The  four  lairds,  of  course, 
were  outlawed  for  the  offence  they  had  com- 
mitted, and  Barclay,  their  leader,  legend 
declares,  to  screen  himself  from  justice, 
I  erected,  on  a  precipitous  cliff  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Cyrus,  what  is  called  the  "  Kaim  "  (i.e., 
the  fortress)  of  Mathers.  The  laird  of 
Arbuthnot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have 
eluded  the  royal  vengeance  by  claiming  the 
benefit  of  the  law  of  the  Clan  Macduff.  A 
pardon,  or  perhaps  a  deed  of  replegiation,  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  among  the  records  of 
Viscount  Arbuthnot. 

The  only  other  two  incidents  of  local  history 
likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  the  youth 
of  this  district,  that  have  come  within  my 
notice,  are  (1)  the  story  of  the  rescue  of  the 
Scottish  regalia  from  the  hands  of  the  English 
Parliamentary  forces  by  the  calm  and  capable 
self-possession  and  resolute   action  of  the 
clever  wife  of  the  parish  minister  of  Kinneff, 
I  and  (2)  the  traditions  regarding  the  sufferings 
I  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  in 
Dunnottar  Castle.    But  though  local  trans- 
actions fitted  to  stir  the  patriotism  and  fire 
the  hearts  of  the  natives  are  scarce  in  Kin- 
!  cardineshire,  yet,  as  from  the  ranks  of  the 
I  county  families  and  their  descendants  there 
I  have   sprung    several    of    Scotland's  most 
j  influential  and  characteristic  leaders,  this  lack 
1  of  local  historical  associations  of  a  quickening 
i  description  has  been  largely  compensated  for 
by  the  inspiring  memories  of  these  great  men. 
To  illustrate  the  force  of  this  remark,  let  me 
remind  readers  that  Kincardineshire  is  the 
home  and  native  seat  of  the  noble  families  of 
j  Arbuthnott,  Falconer,  Keith  and  Middleton. 
I  And  though  the  Viscounts  of  Arbuthnot  and 
!  the  Earls  of  Kintore  may  not  have  played 
I  very  conspicuous  parts  in  the  drama  of  our 
j  national   history,   it  is    quite    otherwise,  of 
I  course,  with  the  Earls   Marischal  and  the 
j  Viscounts    Middleton,  whose   names  figure 
j  with  great  prominence  in  some  of  the  most 
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memorable  periods  of  our  country's  life. 
But  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  lesser  gentry 
of  the  shire,  as  well  as  from  the  humble 
manses  of  the  clergy  that  there  have  come 
most  of  the  men  who  deserve  best  to  be 
remembered  and  admired  by  their  fellow- 
Mearnsmen,  as  will  be  seen  when  J 
recapitulate  here  the  following  names, 
viz.,  Arbuthnott,  Barclay,  Beattie,  Burnett, 
Burns,  Cant,  Carnegie,  Reid,  Sibbald, 
Strachan,  Straiton,  Wishart,  names  all  of 
which  represent  families  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  shire,  one  or  other  of 
whose  sons  have  played  great  and  important 
parts  in  the  chief  spheres  either  of  Scotland's 
social  and  political  life,  or  of  her  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development.  But  all  this  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  as  I  proceed  in 
the  third  part  of  my  essay,  to  subject  my 
tables  of  statistics  to  the  usual  analysis,  by 
means  of  which  I  endeavour  to  estimate  and 
appraise,  with  at  least  approximate  accuracy, 
the  place  of  Kincardineshire  among  her  sister 
Scottish  shires  as  a  nursery  or  training  ground 
for  Scotland's  men  of  light  and  leading. 

W.B.R.W. 

(To  be  continued.) 



Aberdeen  Industry. — The  appraisement 
of  Aberdeen  industry,  quoted  by  Jonas 
Han  way  in  17  So  (S.  IV.  &  Q.,  3rd  s.  i,  105), 
does  not  stand  alone.  The  same  note  is 
sounded  by  Lord  Karnes,  who,  writing  in 
August  1770,  to  Jane  Maxwell,  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  says  (Fraser  Tytler's  "  Memoirs  .  .  . 
of .  .  .  Henry  Home  of  Karnes,"  1807  :  ii,  63- 
67),  "  Travelling  through  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen  and  Banff,  with  any  sort  of 
equipage  ...  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  young 
creatures  turning  out  everywhere  from  their 
little  cottages  full  of  curiosity,  but  not  less  of 
industry,  for  everyone  of  them  is  employed, 
and  in  knitting  stockings  they  lose  not  all  the 
while  a  single  motion  of  their  fingers.  Now 
mark  what  I  am  going  to  say.  There  is 
indeed  the  same  curiosity  observed  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  and  through  the  county 
of  Moray  :  but  alas  !  the  industry  is  wanting, 
for  the  young  people  go  about  there  perfectly 
idle."— J.  M.^B. 


j      GILBERT  GORDON,  CATHOLIC 
APOLOGIST. 
II.  . 

:  The   following  is  the   continuation  (from 
I  pp.   138-39)  of  Gordon's   reasons  for  his 
j  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  : — 
I     9.  Nebuchadnezer  wasted  ye  sanctuary  and 
j  church   and   disposed   the   Jews :    yet  ye 
prophet  commandeth  them  to  pray  for  his 
prosperity.    King  Saul  killed  ye  preests  and 
became  an  heretique  in  religion,  and  was 
excommunicated  and  disposed  by  sentence 
of  Samuel,  pope  of  that  time  ("  because  thou 
hast  rejected  ye  word  of  ye  Lord,  he  hath 
also  rejected  thee  from  being  king.")  All 
which  David  knew  well  enough  :  and,  though 
his  designed  successor  and  enemy,  yet  wold 
never  rebel!  nor  kill  him,  and  was  so  farr 
from  that  opinion  that  he  caused  ye  messenger 
of  Saul's  death  to  be  killed  (though  hee  had 
done  it  with  no  hostile  intention,  but  at 
Saul's  own  request),  and  that  because  he  was 
so  bold  as  to  touch  ye  king  with  his  weapon. 

10.  There  was  never  a  more  catholique 
prince  yn  Charles  ye  V.,  ye  Emperor,  who, 
apparently  with  advice  of  his  councill,  refused 
this  point  of  Catholique  faith  when  he  sacked 
Rome,  took  Pope  Clement  prisoner,  and 
recommended  his  son  Philip  to  render  ye 
kingdom  of  Navarre  to  ye  lawful  heirs,  from 
whom  his  grandfather  took  it  by  ye  Pope's 
authority  without  any  other  just  ground,  but 
that  ye  king  was  excommunicated  and 
deposed  by  ye  see  of  Rome. 

n.  The  opinion  of  ye  pope's  authority, 
being  defended  by  so  many  learned  doctors, 
i  at  least  is  possible.  How  then  can  you 
j  abjure  it  as  injurious  and  damnable?  I 
j  answer  yt.  an  opinion  may  be  speculatively 
j  probable  and  yet  practically  damnable,  and 
I  doe  with  that  may  school  speculations  doe 
j  not  degenerate  as  Seneca  taxeth  ye  Sophists 
!  for  running  without  ye  limits  of  true  philo- 
I  sophy.  I  honour  ye  pope  as  Christ's  vicar, 
j  head  of  yt.  Christian  Church,  great  Stewart 
1  of  our  spiritual!  food,  judge  of  religion, 
I  keeper  of  ye  keyes,  feeder  of  ye  Christian 
j  sheep,  and  what  else  you  will  appropriate  to 
i  him  in  order  of  his  spirituality,  I  believe  ye 
I  Christian  as  well   (to  my  ability)  and  as 
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firmly  as  he,  and  for  ye  same  am  ready  to 
dye  if  need  be.  But  if  he  (not  contented 
with  ye  matter)  trench  upon  ye  Crown,  then 
he  must  pardon  mee  to  tell  him  that,  as  I  am 
a  sheep  of  his  churchfold,  so  I  am  a  subject 
of  my  liege  lord's  kingdom,  under  whose 
protection  I  was  conceived,  born,  bred  and 
live,  defended  from  enemies,  whose  just  title 
and  dignity  I  ought  never  to  abandon.  The 
will  of  man,  being  a  simple  act,  cannot  give 
assent  in  one  thing  and  time  to  two  contrary 
objects  of  velleityes  (for  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters),  of  ye  pope  and  king  in  corn- 
petition.  Whereof  I  say  that  in  ye  king's 
just  temporality,  it  is  ye  king's  :  in  faith's 
spirituality  to  the  pope. 

12.  But  ye  pope  hath  declared  himself  by 
bull  against  this  oath's  unlawfullnesse.  ? 
First,  it  is  doubtful  whether  ye  pope  is  rightly 
informed  of  ye  case  itselfe,  and  of  ye 
Catholiques  in  England,  and  that  these  bulls 
are  surreptitious.  Secondly,  whether  the 
pope's  opinion  (extra  cathedram)  as  a 
particular  doctor  doe  ./absolutely  oblige? 
Thirdly,  ye  question  being  of  temperall 
power,  it  is  doubted  whether  ye  pope  can  be 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  namely  in  so  alluring 
and  considerable  a  cause  as  this  is.  ? 

13.  The  first  motion  of  this  controversy 
was  about  ye  year  1106,  between  Pope 
Gregory  7th  and  Henry,  ye  4th  Emperor  : 
and  the  records  of  that  time  speak  of  ye 
opinion  as  a  new,  strange  and  unknown 
doctrine  :  "  De  hac  re  utrum  papa  possit 
imperatorem  deponere  certant  scoliastici  et 
adhuc  subjudice  lis  est."  Whence  is  inferred 
that  then  it  was  no  determined  case,  nor  is  it 
yet  for  anything  I  know. 

14.  If  ye  case  was  fully  resolved  by  ye 
Catholique  church,  or  it  were  a  matter  absol- 
utely ill,  in  no  wise  it  were  to  be  maintained  : 
but,  being  as  yet  undetermined  by  any  oeeu- 
memicle  counsell,  and  a  good  thing  in  itselfe 
(to  bear  true  ligeance  to  ye  natural  prince), 
I  consider  not  I  ought  to  incurr  ye  indig- 
nation of  my  prince  or  state  for  meer 
speculative  opinions. 

15.  Whereas  some  except  yt.  ye  takers  of 
ye  oath  doe  profess  that  ye  pope  cannot 
absolve  from  this  oath,  and  consequently 
limit  ye  power  of  ye  keyes  by  private  judge- 
ment:  it  is  answered  yt.  ye  word  "dispense"' 


hath  deen  better  than  "absolve."  It  is 
granted  yt.  he  can  absolve  from  sins  done, 
but  not  dispense  with  sins  to  bee  done.  Nor 
needeth  there  [be]  absolution  where  there  is 
not  transgression,  as  I  conceive  that  in  this 
is  none  and  yt.  ye  intent  of  ye  oath  is  yt.  a 
man  take  no  dispensation,  or  bee  by  any 
motive  induced  to  violat  this  oath  grounded 
on  true  allegiance. 

More  may  be  said  and  better  couched, 
but  'tis  done  in  haste  and  cursorily.  I 
hope  (this)  shall  serve  as  an  honest  apology 
that  what  I  haue  done  is  rationally  done  and 
that  many  who  are  scrupulous  as  do  ye  like 
are  either  ignorant  or  fearful  or  have  other 
ends  or  haply  see  more  than  I  doe,  who  if 
in  error  I  will  submitt  upon  information 
and  having  learned  of  ye  casuists  that  a 
scrupulous  conscience  is  for  most  part 
erroneous,  I  resolved  as  you  see  under  my 
hand,  who  am  your  friendly  and  true 
servant. — Gilbert  Gordon. 
I      The  fact  that  there  are  two  examples  of 
the  letter  and  that  both  of  them  have  the 
look  of  being  copies  of  the  original — probably 
transcribed  for  distribution  among  the  author- 
ities concerned — inclines  me  to  think  that 
the  writer  was  the  "Master"  Gilbert  Gordon, 
described  in  the  Sutherland  Tables  ("  House 
of  Gordon,"  ii,  146)  as  a  "  laick  [that  is  lay] 
Jesuit."     "  Master  "  Gilbert  was  the  son  of 
Oliver  Gordon  of  Drummoy,  who  in  turn  was 
the  great  grandson  of  Master  Adam  Gordon, 
I  Dean  of  Caithness  (third  son  of  the  1st  Earl 
of  Huntly).    He  was  also  the  first  cousin  of 
Gilbert  Gordon  of  Sallagh,  who  wrote  the 
I  continuation  ( 1630-5 1 )  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon's 
I  "  Earldom  of  Sutherland."   One  would  expect 
I  Sallagh  to  tell  us  something  about  "Master" 
1  Gilbert  Gordon,  but  he  says  nothing :  nor  is 
I  it  easy  to  guess  his  own  opinions,  unless  one 
I  may  draw  an  inference  from  his  last  sentence, 
1  dealing  with  the  English  crossing  the  Spey  in 
]  December,  1651  : — 

I  Thus  with  the  losse  of  the  libertie  of  my 
I  nation,  I  end  both  this  year  one  thousand 
I  six  hundredth  tiftie  one,  and  my  collections, 
I  having  neither  hart  nor  incoragement  to 
I      proceed  therein. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is  given  in 
,  "The  Records  of  the  Commission  of  the 
I  General  Assembly,"  published  by  the  Scottish 
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History  Society  (xi,  556-558).  On  June  7, 
1645,  tne  Commission,  sitting  in  Edinburgh, 
considered  the  process,  "now  a  long  tyme 
bygone  depending  against  Mr.  Gilbert 
Gordon,  a  constant  follower  of  that  excom- 
municat  rebell,"  Montrose.  They  found 
that  Gilbert 

hath  not  only  by  a  letter  vnder  his  hand, 
full  of  vile  reproaches,  justified  Jesuitisme 
and  Popery,  called  our  Reformation  a 
virulent  poyson,  of  which  many  are  sick, 
but  also  in  a  little  treatise  written  and 
subscribed  by  himself,  and  which  he 
entitules  "  A  Panegyric  to  his  excellency 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  his  Majesties 
Lievennet  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland." 
That  he  acknowledges  the  Commision  and 
authority  of  the  said  Graham  ;  com- 
mends him  throughout  the  whole  paper 
for  his  justice  and  aimes,  which  he  pro- 
fesseth  to  be  his  purpose  in  that  treatise ; 
and  justified  that  bloody,  rebellious  and 
vnnaturall  invasion  and  war  made  by  him 
in  this  Kingdome';  condemns  our  cause 
and  proceedings  as  irreligion,  sedition, 
tyrannie,  disloyaltie,  rebellion  etc.  ;  calleth 
the  Parliament  of  England,  then  going  on 
in  the  work  of  Vniformity,  '  Concilium 
Malignantium '  and  the  '  traterous  pre- 
tended Parliament  of  Westminster  who 
hath  poysoned  the  hearts  of  the  subjects 
of  England  and  stollen  their  affections 
from  their  sovereign  Prince and  most 
blasphemously  applyeth  the  words  of  the 
45th  Psalm,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  there 
speaketh  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  said 
excommunicat  Earle,  saying  to  him,  'Thou 
lovest  justice  and  hateth  wickedness,' 
therefore  God  thy  God  hath  annoynted 
thee  with  the  oyle  of  gladnesse  aboue  thy 
fellowes.  And  in  thy  majesty  ryde  pros- 
perously because  of  trueth,  meekness  and 
justice ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach 
thee  terrible  things.5 

Which  blasphemous  and  wicked  mis- 
carriages, being  haynous  offenses  against 
God,  and  scandalous  and  injurious  to  this 
Kirk,  the  Commission,  moved  with  the 
scale  of  God,  do  therefore  vnanimously 
ordaine  the  said  Mr.  Gilbert  Gordon  to  be  j 
excommunicat,  and  declared  to  be  one  of 
those  whom  Christ  commandeth  to  be 


holder*  by  all  and  every  on  of  the  faithfull 
as  ethnicks  and  publicans.  And  appoynt 
this  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be 
pronounced  by  Mr.  George  Gillespie  in  the 
East  Kirk  of  this  citie  [Edinburgh],  and 
that  thereafter,  vpon  advertisement,  intima- 
tion to  be  made  thereof  to  all  Kirks  of  this 
kingdome. 

I  have  quite  failed  to  discover  when  the 
Panegyric  by  Gilbert  was  actually  printed. 
It  is  not  in  Hazlitt,  nor  Halkett  and  Laing, 
nor  Aldis's  List  of  books  printed  in  Scotland 
before  1700.  J.  M.  Bulloch. 


Thk  Originator  of  the  Adhesive 
Postage  Stamp. — The  Aberdeen  Journal^ 
2nd  July,  1 888,  quoting  from  the  Dundee 
Advertiser,  gave  the  following  paragraph  of 
interest  to  philatelists  : — "  The  late  Mr.  James 
Chalmers. — A  monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  Houff,  Dundee,  over  the  grave  of  Mr. 
James  Chalmers  by  his  son,  Mr.  James 
Chalmers,  Wimbledon.  The  following 
inscription  in  raised  granite  letters  has  been 
put  on  the  monument : — 1  To  the  memory  of 
Mr.  James  Chalmers,  bookseller,  Dundee. 
Born  1782;  died  1853.  Originator  of  the 
adhesive  postage  stamp,  which  saved  the 
penny  postage  scheme  of  1840  from  collapse, 
rendering  it  an  unqualified  success,  and 
which  has  since  been  adopted  throughout  the 
postal  system  of  the  world.  This  memorial 
is  erected  by  his  son,  Patrick  Chalmers, 
Wimbledon,  1888.'  This  old  cemetery  is 
now  laid  out  as  a  public  resort,  and  this 
memorial,  consisting  .  of  granite  headstone, 
has  been  erected  by  and  with  the  official 
sanction  and  assent  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Dundee/' — Robert  Murdoch  Lawrance. 

Alexander  Morrison,  Shipmaster  of 
Aberdeen. — Morrison,  who  owned  the  sloop 
"  Peggy,"  gave  a  certificate  dated  20th  May, 
1783,  that  he  had  painted  his  vessel's  bottom 
with -coal  tar,  made  by  Lord  Dundonald  at 
Culross.    His  certificate   will  be  found  in 
(pp.  13-14)  a  curious  little  pamphlet  entitled 
;  "Account  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  coal 
1  tar  and  coal  varnish,  with  certificates  from 
i  shipmasters  and  others  "  (Edinburgh  :  printed 
I  by  William  Smellie,  1784). — B. 
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REVIEWS. 
John  Allen  and  tiis  Friends.    By  Anna 
O.  Allen.     Hodder  &  Stoughton.  12/6 
nett. 

To  many  readers  the  friends  of  Archdeacon 
Allen  will  be  more  interesting  than  the  man 
himself.  Especially  will  the  many  char- 
acteristic letters  of  that  extraordinary  genius 
Fitzgerald  be  read  with  relish  and  attention, 
and  the  frequent  glimpses  of  Carlyle, 
Thackeray  and  the  Tennysons,  of  Keblc, 
John  Sterling,  Edward  Irving,  and  other 
notables  of  mid-Victorian  times  be  received 
with  pleasure  all  the  rather  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  self  revelations.  The  book 
does  not  proceed  in  the  usual  way  of 
biographies,  nor  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  what  might  be  considered  the  best, 
but  all  that  will  be  overlooked  for  the 
distinctly  good  copy  about  men  and  women 
that  interest  every  well-informed  person. 
How  Fitzgerald  came  to  have  such  an 
unusually  great  respect  for  Allen  is  not  easy 
to  see,  in  spite  of  the  Archdeacon's  high 
claims  as  a  man,  claims-'  that  led  many  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint. 
Rhymed  Lore:  A  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tion.   By  Robert  Murdoch  Lawrance. 

This  interesting  collection,  extending  to 
about  seventy  pieces,  diligently  garnered  from 
a  wide  area,  appeared  in  four  separate  issues 
of  the  Aberdeen  Press  a?id  Journal  in  July 
last,  and  has  now  been  privately  printed  for 
friends.  The  edition  extends  to  100  copies, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  John  Cranna,  the 
historian  of  Fraserburgh. 


(Queries. 

124.  Identity  of  Ramswaith  Castle. — 
In  the  "Wallace*'  of  Blind  Harry  (Book 
viii,  line  1009)  there  is  a  very  spirited  descrip- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Ramswaith  Castle  in 
Richmivntschyr,  of  which  he  says — "Fehew 
'was  lord  and  captayne  in  that  hald."  In  the 
edition  of  Henry  the  Minstrel  by  the  Scottish 
Text  Society,  the  editor,  Dr.  James  Moir, 
says  (p.  435)  that  he  cannot  identify  Rams- 
ivaith.  In  "  Mediaeval  Military  Architecture 
in  England/'  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  it  is  stated  : 
"  Near  Richmond  are  the  scanty  and  late 
remains  of  Ravenswath,  a  Fitz-Hugh  Castle."' 


That  this  is  the  castle  referred  to  by  Blind 
Harry  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt.  Rams- 
wait  A  =  Ravenswath,  Fehew  —  Fitz-Hugh,  and 
the  locality  of  Richmond  all  indicate  this. 
The  castle  is  described  by  Harry  as — 

"  A  ryoll  steel,  fast  by  a  forest  sid, 

With  turrettis  fayr,  and  garrettis  off  gret  prid." 

According  to  Mr.  Clark,  the  castle  belongs  to 
the  late  12th  century  period;  and  it  would 
go  far  to  clear  up  some  points  in  the  history 
of  Wallace  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there 
was  a  siege  of  Ravenswath  Castle  about 
1297.  According  to  Dr.  Moir,  Wallace,  in 
this  invasion,  did  not  reach  further  south  than 
Newcastle,  while  Harry  takes  him  to  St. 
Albans.  Now  that  the  castle  is  identified, 
perhaps  some  readers  can  throw  further  light 
on  the  subject.  "  '  Fehew's  brother,  nephew 
of  the  English  king,'  killed  before  the 
fabulous  battle  of  Biggar  '  (book  vi)  and 
'Fehew'  himself,  slain  in  Yorkshire,  is  no 
doubt  Henry  Fitz-Hugh,  a  Yorkshire  baron, 
made  prisoner  at  Bannock  burn.  ''  —  Bain's 
"  Calendar  of  Documents  Relating  to  Scot- 
land," vol.  Ill  (1307-57),  p.  xxxvii-viii, 
Note  4. — Thomas  Ross,  14  Saxe  Coburg 
Place,  Edinburgh. 

125.  Macbeth,  and  Drumtochty.  — 
Hector  Boece  and  other  chroniclers  represent 
Macbeth  hailed  by  the  witches  as  Thane  of 
Cawdor  and  Glamis,  and  this  rendering  is 
closely  followed  by  Shakespeare.  Andrew 
WTyntoun,  however,  in  his  "  Cronykil,"  pro- 
vides a  distinct  variant,  Macbeth  being  hailed 
as  Thane  of  Drumtochty  and  Crumbachty. 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  shewing  that  the 
latter  name  is  one  of  the  old  spellings  of 
Cromarty,  with  which  town  old  tradition 
associates  Macbeth's  name,  but  the  writer 
has  been  unable  to  trace  any  legendary  con- 
nection between  Macbeth  and  Drumtochty 
Castle,  Kincardineshire.  Is  there  any  such? 
j  — I.F.G. 

1*2(>.  Shearer,  Student  at  Aberdeen. — 
I  J.  M.  Good,  in  his  "  Life  of  the  Rev.  Alex- 
|  ander  Geddes "  (1S03)  says  (p.  10)  that 
j  McGowan  of  Arradoul  employed  a  student 
1  named  Shearer  as  tutor  for  his  boys  about 
!  the  year  1750  or  1751,  allowing  young  Geddes 
1  to  take  lessons  with  them.  Who  was  this 
j  Shearer?— J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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127.  Todd,  who  took  part  in  the  '45 
Rebellion.  — Is  anything  known  of  a  person 
named  Todd,  who  marched  to  Preston,  and 
saved  a  house,  near  there,  from  pillage  ? 
After  Culloden,  he  returned,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  and  one  of  his 
descendants  is  still  living  in  the  district.  Has 
any  list  of  Prince  Charlie's  officers  been 
published  ?— I.F.G. 

128.  Edinburgh  Courier  and  Argus.  —  In 
the  paragraph  headed  "  Unique  Record  for 
one  Week,"  in  last  issue  (p.  139),  a  journal 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  1 736. 
The  paper  is  at  present  unknown  to  the 
bibliography  of  the  Edinburgh  press  of  that 
date.  Will  the  correspondent  kindly  furnish 
details  of  the  paper,  and  state  where  a  copy 
may  be  seen  ?— William  Glasgow. 

129.  Prince  Charles  Edward's  Stan- 
dard-Bearer.— It  is  recorded  that  a  Leslie 
was  Standard-bearer  to  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  at  Culloden.  Can  any  correspondent 
give  me  the  authority  for  the  statement,  and 
any  particulars  concerning  Leslie.  In  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Murray  of  Broughton,"  a  letter 
from  Prince  Charles  to  his  father  is  quoted, 
in  which  a  Col.  Harry  Leslie  is  referred  to. 
Who  was  he,  and  was  he  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  Standard-bearer? — Desdichado. 

130.  "The  White  Hen  of  Dundee." — 
The  Balbithan  MS.  states  that  Robert 
Gordon,  the  son  of  Archibald  Gordon,  who 
was  the  natural  son  of  Thomas  Gordon,  in 
Fochabers  —  somewhere  perhaps  in  the 
sixteenth  century — "  married  one  called  the 
White  Hen  of  Dundee."  Can  any  reader  tell 
me  who  she  was? — J.  M.  Bulloch. 

131.  William  Nisbet  &  Son. — A  school 
for  teaching  Architecture  and  Drawing  was 
opened  in  May,  1776,  in  Castlegate,  Aberdeen, 
under  the  charge  of  William  Nisbet  and  his 
son.    Who  were  these  Nisbets  ? — -R. 

132.  Dr.  James  Fairbairn  of  Easter 
Migvie.  —  The  Aberdeen  Journal  records 
the  death  of  "  Dorothy  Fairbairn,  relict  of 
Dr.  James  Fairbairn,"  as  having  taken  place 
at  Aberdeen,  on  20th  July,  1797,  in  her 
64th  year.  What  was  her  full  maiden  name, 
who  was  she  the  daughter  of,  and  when  did 
her  marriage  take  place?  I  have  it  noted 
that  the  Doctor  died  6th  January,  1771,  in 
his  44th  year. — G.T. 


133.  Teaching  of  Church  Music  in 
the  North-East. — In  the  Autumn  of  1755, 
Thomas  Channon  advertised  that  he  was 
prepared  to  give  lessons  in  the  above  ?  Was 
he  the  first  teacher  of  Church  Music  in 
Aberdeen. — B. 

13-1.  Earldom  of  Buchan.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  Sir  Colin  ?*IacKenzie  of  Kilcoy 
laid  claim  to  this  earldom.  Where  might 
I  see  notes  of  the  pleas  submitted  ? — 
Antiquary. 

135.  Buchan  Golf  Club.  —  Has  any 
record  of  the  old  Buchan  Golf  Club  been 
preserved?  The  club  was  in  existence  before 
April,  1779,  when  the  members  were  called 
to  meet  ? — Antiquary. 

130.  Authors  named  Mackintosh. — 
About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
there  were  two  works  issued  by  authors  of 
this  surname,  viz.: — "The  Driffield  Angler," 
by  A.  Mackintosh,  London,  1806;  and 
"The  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman 
Invasion  till  the  Union,"  by  Daniel  Macintosh, 
2nd  edition,  1822.  Who  were  they,  and 
where  did  they  belong  to? — Mackintosh, 
Farr  Lodge,  Forfar. 


Bnswers. 

95.  George  Gordon  of  Buckie  (p.  126). 
— The  query,  which  I  answered  briefly  (p.  142) 
has  compelled  me  to  co-ordinate  my  dossier 
on  the  Buckie  family — that  is  the  value  of 
S.N.&Q. — which  has  been  so  "ravelled" 
that  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
to  "redd  "  it  up  till  now,  and  then  it  is  much 
too  long  for  these  pages.  But  it  brings  out 
very  clearly  how  difficult  it  is  to  answer  such 
a  question  as  the  correspondent  puts — "  Is 
the  family  of  Gordon  of  Buckie  represented 
to-day,  and  by  whom?"  The  direct  male 
line  of  Buckie  simply  vanishes  after  1764, 
when  Captain  John  Gordon  of  Buckie  brought 
an  action  against  his  step-father-in-law,  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  W.S.,  of  Cairnfield,  over  the 
neighbouring  estate  of  Arradoul,  which  had 
been  sold,  in  1745,  to  Cairnfield,  by  Buckie's 
father,  George  Gordon  (died  1756).  But  if 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  family  further  in  this 
direction,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  the 
other  lines  of  descent,  which  could  come 
under   the   category  of  the   "Gordons  of 
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Buckie,"  for  that  family  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  descendants  of  the 
famous  "Jock"  and  "Tarn"  Gordon  spread 
themselves  out  in  many  directions,  apparently 
as  a  method  of  defending  the  heiress,  Eliza- 
beth Gordon  (Lady  Seton;.  From  first  to 
last  the  Gordons  of  Buckie  occupied  the 
following  lands,  some  of  which  are  not  easy 
to  locate.  Sometimes  they  designed  "of" 
a  place — though  that  does  not  always  mean 
that  they  actually  owned  it — and  sometimes 
"in"  a  place,  which  means  that  they  were 
tenants.  I  may  say  they  got  into  Abergeldie 
through  marriage  with  the  heiress  thereof,  so 
that  the  present  Abergeldie  Gordons  can 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  old  Gordons 
of  Buckie : — 


Of  Abergeldie  (Crathie). 

In  Abercattie  (Tough). 

Of  Ardclach  (Aberdour). 

Of  Ardbrylach  (Kin- 
gussie). 

In  Ardlong.- 

Of  Ardwell. 

Of  Arradoul  (Rathven). 

Of  Auchinhuif  (Lumph- 
anan). 

In  Bellyhill. 

Of  Binwood. 

Of  Boddam. 

Of  Bogs  (Clatt). 

Of  Braikleys. 

Of  Buckie  (Rathven). 

Of  Cairnfield  (Rathven). 

In  Corriedoun. 

Of  Craigcullie  (Ilunily). 

Of  Cranoch. 

Of  Davidstoun  (Cairnie). 

Of  Deskie  (Inveraven). 

Of  Drumin  (Inveravon). 

Of  Dummoy's  Drum- 
blade). 

Of  Eastermigvie  (Tar- 
land). 


Of  Farnaughty  (Rathven) 
Of  Glengerack  (Keith). 
Of  Hilton  (Ellon). 
Of  Invercherrach  (Glen- 

rinnes). 
In  Knaven  (New  Deer). 
Of  Knockespock  (Clatt). 
In  Lunan. 

Of  Minmore  (Glenlivet). 
In  Montgarryhead  ? 

(Tullynessle  ? ). 
Of  Netherbuckie  (Rath- 

ven). 

Of  Newmills  (Keith). 

In  Noth  (Rhyme). 

Of  Prony  (Glengairn). 

Of  Raemurrack  (Cairnie). 

Of  Rothmaise  (Rayne). 

In  Scurdargue  (Rhyme). 

Of  Sinsharnie  (Cairnie). 

Of  Thorniebank  (Rath- 
ven). 

Of  Tombreachly. 

Of  Tulloch  (Lumph- 
anan). 

Of  Wellheads. 

Of  Whitebog. 


This  is  only  a  rough  list,  but  it  will  suffice  to 
show  the  intricacy  of  the  subject. — J.  M. 
Bulloch. 

105.  Burdsyards  (pp.  1 2  7,  1 44).  —  The 
following  particulars  regarding  Burdsyards, 
and  its  proprietors,  are  given  in  Young's 
"Annals  of  the  Parish  and  Burgh  of  Elgin," 
pp.  568  69 : — The  family  of  Urquhart  of 
Burdsyards  occupied  a  very  respectable  posi- 
tion as  proprietors  in  Morayshire,  for  many 

generations  They  were  a  branch 

of  the  ancient  family  of  Cromarty.  The  first 
of  them  I  find  any  account  of  was  Thomas 


Urquhart,  second  son  of  John  Urquhart  of 
Cromarty,  by  his  wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie.  He  was  appointed  captain 
and  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Tarnua  (Darna- 
way),  by  charter,  from  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Moray,  dated  1402.  He  purchased  some 
parks  and  yards  about  the  town  of  Forres, 
which  acquired  the  name  of  Burgh  Yards,  or, 
as  anciently  spelt,  M  Burtyards.''  In  an 
indenture  between  William,  Thane  of  Calder, 
and  Hugh  Rose,  Baron  of  Kilravock,  dated 
Forres,  21st  June,  1482,  Alexander  Urquhart 
of  Burdsyards  is  a  witness.  In  1565, 
Alexander  Urquhart  of  Burdsyards,  Provost 
of  Forres,  was  proprietor  of  the  lands  of 
SherifTmill,  near  Elgin.  .  .  .  About  1571, 
William,  eldest  son  and  apparent  heir  of 
Alexander  Urquhart  of  Burdsyards,  married 
Catherine,  third  daughter  of  Hugh  Rose  of 
Kilravock.  On  19th  November,  1599, 
Thomas  Urquhart  was  served  heir  to  his 
father  "interris  de  Burriszairdis,  Half  Hill 
Bank,  Little  Cruik,  Meikill  Cruik,  et 
Wyismannis  Aikers."  This  ThomasUrquhart 
seems  to  have  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis,  Bart,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter,  Marjory,  married  to  John 
Dunbar  of  Pankhill,  afterwards  of  Mochrum. 
John  Urquhart  succeeded  his  father,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  family  acquired  the  Barony  of  Sanquhar 
from  the  Dunbars,  the  former  proprietors, 
and  had  thus  a  large  estate.  On  27th 
February,  1675,  Thomas  Urquhart  was  served 
heir  to  his  father  "  in  terris  de  Burrisyeards, 
Half  Hill  Bank,  Little  Cruik,  Meikle  Cruik, 
et  Wysmans  Aikers,  villa  et  terris  de  Sanquhar, 
4  sexdecem  partibus  piscationum  aquae  dulcis 
de  Findorne,  cum  pendicuio  vocato  the 
Half-long  Pool.''  The  above  Thomas  Urqu- 
hart, much  to  the  surprise  of  the  world, 
having  resolved  to  become  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  was  privately  ordained,  and  received 
a  presentation  from  the  Bishop  of  Moray  to 
the  parish  of  Dallas,  where  he  officiated  as 
minister  from  about  the  year  168S  until 
1706,  about  or  shortly  after  which  Litter 
period  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Robert  Urquhart,  who,  being 
bred  to  the  law,  was  appointed  Sheriff  of 
Elginshire.     He   seems    to  have  been  an 
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energetic,  able   person,    and    although    he  | 
had    a   Substitute   under  him,  gave  great 
personal  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  was  a  leading  man  in  the  County  for 
many  years.    He  retired  from  the  office  of 
Sheriff  in  1739,  and  perhaps  did  not  long 
survive.    He  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by 
his  son,  Duncan  Urquhart,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Gordon  of  Park,  by 
his  wife,  Janet  Duff,  daughter  of  William, 
Earl  of  Fife.     He  was  a  Colonel  in  the 
army,  and  kept  up  the  character  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  family.    W7hen  Mr.  Shaw  pub-  • 
lished  his  "History  of  Moray''  in  1775,  ne 
reports  them  as  still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  j 
but  the  end  was  drawing  near.     Duncan  j 
Urquhart  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  ' 
who  was  also  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
moved  in  the  best  society.     Having  a  good 
estate,  he  might  have  continued  the  respect- 
able career  of  his  fathers,  but  he  adopted  one 
of  the  most  wasteful  extravagance  and  dissi- 
pation, and  in  a  very  few  years  spent  all  his 
fortune.    The  estate  was  still  in  his  possession 
in   1796,  but  in,  or  previous  to,  179S,  was 
sold  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Grant.    There  j 
was  probably  little  or  no  reversion,  and  the  j 
proprietor  was  soon  reduced  to  beggary.  .  .   .  j 

117.  Margaret  Wilson,  the  Wigtown  j 
Martyr  (p.  141). — According  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Rogers,  the  inscription  upon  the 
tombstone  to  Margaret  Wilson  is  :  — 

Here  lyes  Margaret  Wilson,  daughter  to  Gilbert 
Wilson  in  Glenvernock,  who  was  drowned  anno 
1685,  aged  eighteen.  1 

Let  earth  and  stone  still  witness  beare, 

Thir  lys  a  virgine  martyr  here, 

Marter'd  for  owning  Christ  supreame, 

Head  of  His  church  and  no  more  crime. 

But  not  abjuring  Presbytery, 

And  her  not  owning  Prelacy. 

They  have  condemn'd  by  unjust  law, 

Of  heaven  or  hell  they  stood  no  awe  : 

Within  the  sea  ty'd  to  a  .stake. 

She  suffered  for  Christ  Jesus  sake. 

The  actors  of  this  cruel  crime, 

Was  Lagg,  Strachan,  Win  ram  and  Graham. 

Neither  young  yeares,  nor  yet  old  age. 

Could  stop  t'  fury  of  their  rage. 

At  Windyhill,  an  eminence  adjoining  the 
burgh,  a  handsome  obelisk,  reared  by  public  1 
subscription,  commemorates  Margaret  Mac- 
Lachlan,    aged    sixty-three,    and  Margaret 
Wilson,  aged  eighteen,  who  were,  on  1  ith  j 


May,  1685,  tied  to  a  stake  within  flood  mark 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blednoch  stream,  and 
there  drowned  for  refusing  to  conform  to 
episcopacy.  On  the  shoulder  of  the  Ladies' 
Rock,  and  within  the  cemetery  enclosure, 
Stirling,  a  group  of  marble  statuary,  sur- 
mounted by  a  glass  cupola,  also  commemo- 
rates the  said  Margaret,  who  is  represented 
in  the  act  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  on  the 
hillside,  with  her  younger  sister  Agnes :  a 
lamb  rests  quietly  at  their  feet,  and  their 
guardian  angel  hovers  near.  The  inscrip- 
tion is — 

Margaret, 
Virgin  Martyr  of  the  Ocean  Wave, 
With  Her  Like  Minded  Si>ter 
Agnes. 

'*  Love  many  waters  cannot  quench." — Gotl  saves 
His  chaste  impearl'd  One  !  in  Covenant  true. 
O  Scotia's  Daughters'  earnest  scan  the  page 
And  prize  this  Flower  of  Grace,  blood  bought  for 
you.     Psalms  ix,  xix.* 

1*22.  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  and  the 
Skenf.s  (p.  142). — Replying  to  Dr.  Bulloch's 
qu<-ry,  the  family  connection  as  between  the 
Lumsdens  of  Clova  and  Sir  Hugh  arises 
thus.  The  mother  of  Sir  Hugh  was  daughter 
of  Captain  John  M.  Skene  (brother  of  the 
laird  of  Lethenty),  and  of  his  wife,  Georgiana 
Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Lumsden 
of  Auchindoir  and  Clova. — R. 

123.  Berriedale  Legend  (p.  142). — 
Probably  the  legend  on  which  "  R  "  desires 
information,  refers  to  William  Sutherland, 
alias  "  Big  William,  the  son  of  Hector,'' 
who  is  traditionally  asserted  to  have  lived  in 
one  of  the  old  local  castles  now  in  ruins. 
Induced  to  join  in  a  raid  to  the  Orkneys 
with  one  of  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  "and 
knowing  that  he  was  fated  never  to  return,'7 
he  lay  down  on  the  "greensward  above 
Berriedale  Inn,  near  the  churchyard,  and 
there  had  the  length  of  his  body  cut  out  in 
the  form  of  a  grave,  which  to  this  day  retains 
the  name  of  the  '  Long  grave,'  and  measures 
9  feet  5  inches.'' — G. 


*  The  Stirling  inscription  was  obligingly  communicated  by 
the  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Aberdeen. 
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ABERDEEN,  NOVEMBER,  1923. 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MEARNS  IN 
SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT. 
III. 

With  the  view  of  classifying  the  different 
Scottish  counties  on  the  principle  of  their 
relative  fertility  in  notable  men,  considered 
in  relation  to  their  respective  populations  at 
the  date  of  the  last  census,  I  have  been  wont 
to  arrange  these  counties  in  two  groups. 
The  first  group  exhibits  the  order  in  which 


each  county  stands  to  the  others  as  respects 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants ;  while  the 
second  group  shows  the  corresponding  order 
of  the  same  counties  to  one  another,  when 
considered  as  to  the  number  of  the  notable 
men  whom  I  have  been  able  to  identify  as 
natives  of  the  same.  The  following  table, 
for  example,  represents  the  order  in  which 
the  thirty-two  Scottish  counties  stand  to  one 
another  as  respects  their  several  populations 
at  the  192T  census  —  (1)  I^anarkshire  ;  (2) 
Midlothian;  (3)  Aberdeen;  (4)  Ayr;  (5)' 
Renfrew;  (6)  Fife;  (7)  Forfar;  (8)  Stirling; 

(9)  Dumbarton;  (10)  Perth;  (it)  Linlith- 
gow; (12)  Inverness;  (13)  Argyll;  (14) 
Dumfries;  (15)  Ross;  (16)  Banff;  (17) 
Orkney  and  Shetland;  (18)  Haddington; 
(19)  Roxburgh;  (20)  Kincardine;  (21) 
Moray;  (22)  Kirkcudbright;  (23)  Bute  and 
Arran ;  (24)  Clackmannan;  (25)  Wigton  ; 
(26)  Berwick;  (27)  Caithness;  (28)  Selkirk; 
(29)  Sutherland;  (30)  Peebles;  (31)  Nairn; 
(32)  Kinross. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  my  statistical 
tables  representing  the  total  number  of 
notables,  whom  I  have  ascertained  to  be 
natives  of  the  counties  named  above,  are 
examined,  I  find  that  the  Scottish  counties 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  following  order: — 
(1)  Edinburgh  with  141 5  notables;  (2)  Aber- 
deen with  1265;  (3)  Lanark  with  11 10; 
(4)  Ayr  with  S93  ;  (5)  Forfar  with  853  ;  (6) 
Fife  with  817;'  (7)  Perth  with  758;  (8) 
Inverness  with  458;  (9)  Renfrew  with  440; 

(10)  Dumfries  with  426;  (11)  Roxburgh 
with  422;  (12)  Berwick  with  417;  (13) 
Stirling  with  361  ;  (14)  Kirkcudbright  with 
343  >  (T5)  Haddington  with  322  ;  (16) 
Argyll  with  316;  (17)  Banff  with  287;  (18) 
Ross  with  261;  (19)  Elgin  with  249;  (20) 
Kincardine  with  221  ;  (21)  Wigton  with  195; 
(22)  Dumbarton  with  179;  (23)  Clack- 
mannan  with    152;    (24)    Linlithgow  with 
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147;  (25)  Peebles  with  145;  (26)  Caithness 
with  143;  (27)  Orkney  and  Shetland  with 
131:  (28)  Selkirk  with  119:  (29)  Kinross 
with  Si;  (30)  Sutherland  with  75:  (31) 
Bute  with  45  ;  (32)  Nairn  with  38. 

This  second  table,  however,  requires  to  be 
read  in  connexion  with  the  first,  which  repre- 
sents roughly  the  population  basis  on  which 
the  notables'  table  is  founded,  and  when  due 
consideration'  is  paid  to  this  factor,  probably 
as  near  an  approximation  as  1  can  make  to 
the  true  ratio  of  fertility  in  men  of  mark  in  | 
the  districts  named,  will  run  as  follows: — (1) 
Berwick;  (2)  Roxburgh:  (3)  Kirkcudbright; 
(4)  Peebles;  (5)  Dumfries;  (6)  Inverness: 
(7)  Wigton  ;•  (8)   Haddington  ;    (9)  Perth;  ] 
(10)    Kinross;    (ti)    Forfar ;    (12)   Elgin;  | 
(13)    Edinburgh;    (14)    Aberdeen:  (15) 
Caithness;   (16)  Clackmannan:    (17)  Kin- 
cardine; (18)  Ayr;  (19)  Fife:  (20)  Selkirk;  j 
(21)  1  Jan ff ;   (22)  Sutherland;   (23)  Nairn: 
(24)  Lanark:  (25)  Argyll:  (26)  Ross;  (27) 
Renfrew  ;   (28)  Stirling  ;   (29)  Bute  ;  (3c) 
Orkney    and    Shetland;    (31)  Linlithgow: 
(32)  Dumbarton.  i 

It  thus  appears  that  precisely  one  half  of 
our  Scottish  counties,  16  in  all,  constitutes  a 
group,  each  member  of  which  shows  more 
or  less  conspicuously  a  ratio  of  notables  in 
proportion  to  its  population  as  ascertained 
in    192 1,  larger  than  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  reveal,  had  the  population  and 
notables'  rate  exactly  corresponded.    On  the  j 
other  hand,  four  of  our  Scottish  counties, 
viz..  Kincardine,  Ayr,  Fife  and  Selkirk,  have  j 
produced  the  exact  proportion  of  notables  , 
which  might  on  that  basis  have  been  antici- 
paled   from    them.     While   the    remaining  j 
twelve,    Banff,   Sutherland,   Nairn,   Lanark,  \ 
Argyll,  Ross,  Renfrew,  Stirling.  Bute,  Orkney  j 
and  Shetland,  Linlithgow  and  Dumbarton, 
all  fall   more  or  less  markedly  below  the 
proportional  average  that  might  have  been 
looked  for  from  them  in  the  circumstances 
referred  to. 

There  is  one  very  suggestive  fact  which  is 
noticeable  in  the  first  group  of  counties 
which  I  have  indicated,  and  that  is,  that  out 
of  the  16  counties  there  assembled,  all  with 
the  exception  of  Inverness,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Perth  and  Caithness,  or  at  least  of  certain 
districts   in  these  counties,  belong  to  the 


exclusively  English  speaking  portions  of  Scot- 
land, while  the  counties  among  them  which 
rank  highest  as  respects  their  productivity  in 
notables  in  proportion  to  population,  viz., 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Kirkcudbright,  Peebles, 
and  Dumfries  are  precisely  those  which  now 
are,  and  all  along  have  been,  most  extensively 
Saxon  or  Nordic  in  the  staple  of  their 
population. 

Some  readers  may  possibly  be  surprised, 
after  what  I  have  said,  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  essay,  respecting  the  virility  of  the  Men 
of  the  Mearns,  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the 
first,  but  only  in  the  second  group  of  Scottish 
counties  as  arranged  according  to  their  relative 
fertility  in  men  of  talent  ami  energy.  But 
the  south-east  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen,  Perth  and  Inverness 
and  Forfar  take  a  lot  of  beating,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  a  racy  colloquialism  ;  anil  it  is 
assuredly  no  discredit  at  all  to  Kincardine- 
shire that  it  is  able  to  stand  alongside  of 
counties  so  admittedly  productive  of  men  of 
mark  and  genius  as  are  Ayr,  Fife  and  Selkirk. 

The  appearance  in  the  third  group  ot 
Scottish  counties  representing  those  least 
productive  in  notables  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation of  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew, 
Stirling,  Linlithgow  and  Dumbarton,  though 
all  these  are  both  English-speaking  and 
extensively  Nordic  in  the  racial  character 
of  their  people,  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  if 
not  fully  accounted  for  by  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  population  of  each  of  these 
counties  during  the  last  century  or  so.  For, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  increase,  their 
present  place  on  the  list  or  table  which  sets 
forth  the  relative  order  of  all  the  Scottish 
counties  to  one  another  in  respect  of  their 
several  populations  has  risen  so  inordinately 
as  to  render  them  for  the  time  at  least  unable 
to  be  fairly  compared  in  respect  to  fertility 
in  talent  with  other  Scottish  counties  such  as 
Perth,  Berwick,  and  others,  whose  population 
has  remained  relatively  the  same  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  or  has 
even  decreased  since  that  time.  In  regard 
however  to  the  backward  place  of  the  other 
counties  in  this  group,  while,  in  the  case  o! 
counties  like  Sutherland,  Argyll,  Bute  and 
Ross,  this  may  be  largely  due  to  the  Gaelic- 
speaking   of   the   inhabitants   acting   as  a 
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handicap  against  them  in  their  competition  | 
with  the  rest  of  Scotland  :  on  the  other  hand,  j 
in  the  case  of  Banff,  Nairn  and  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  it  is  possibly  to  be' accounted  for 
by  their  remoteness  from  the  centres  of  popu- 
lation, their  distance  from  secondary  schools  I 
and  universities  and  other  social  disadvantages  I 
from  which  they  suffer. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  my 
tabular  representation  of  the  specific  forms 
of  talent  which  have  characterised  the  Men 
of  the  Mearns,  I  remark  that  here,  as  in 
almost   every  other  county  that   is  distin- 
guished by  unusual  fertility  in  notable  men,  ! 
the  predominant  bias  of  the  natives  seems  to  j 
have  been  to  what  I  call  the  idealist  or  more 
spiritual    sphere  of   mental  activity.      For,  j 
while  I  have  the  names  of  167  persons  of 
more  or  less  reputation  whose  life-work  has 
been  mainly  spent  in  the  furtherance  of  what 
I  term  the  idealist  or  spiritual  departments  of  j 
human  thought  and  action,    on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  only  137  names  of  natives  of 
this  district  who  have  won  distinction  in  the 
diverse  secular  or  practical'  lines  of  human 
activity. 

Beginning  with  the  contribution  made  by 
the  Men  of  the  Mearns  to  those  forms  of  j 
public   service   in  which   the   energy  of  a 
practical  intelligence  is  likely  to  assert  itself, 
I  remark  that  the  statesmen,  diplomatists, 
politicians;    and    public    men  technically 
so  called,  who  belong  to  this  shire,  number 
only  33.    Not  one,  however,  of  the  33  can  I 
be  claimed  as  of  the  highest  rank,  unless, 
indeed,  I  should  venture  illegitimately  here  j 
to  include  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone,  j 
on  the  ground  of  his  father's  connexion  with  j 
this  shire  as  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  j 
Fasque,  in  the  parish  of  Fettercairn,  and  on  I 
account  of  his  own  occasional  residence  there  j 
before  his  happy  marriage  with  Miss  Glyn.  ! 
But,  though  no  epoch-making  statesman  hails 
as  yet  from  Kincardineshire,  it  will  be  uni-  ] 
versally  admitted  that  in  John  Middleton, 
1st    Fail  of   Middleton,  the   Men  of  the 
Mearns  can  lay  claim  to  a  man  who  played  a 
very   prominent    part    in    Scottish    History  I 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century,  and  1 
who,  along   with    the    profligate    Duke    of  | 
Lauderdale  and  the  apostate  presbyterian,  j 
Archbishop   Sharp,  was    responsible  for   a  j 


good  deal  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  by 
which  the  Restoration  Government  sought 
to  crush  the  covenanting  spirit  then  so  active 
in  Scotland.  Moreover,  the  names  of  the 
chief  county  families,  not  a  few  of  whose 
sons  have  been  actively  engaged  in  public 
work  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  other  32  public 
men  belonging  to  this  shire  are  sure  to  have 
acquitted  themselves  well  in  any  sphere  of 
social  service  in  which  their  talents  have 
found  scope  for  action.  I  need  not  recapitu- 
late names  that  are  so  well  known  in  the 
north  as  representing  some  of  the  best  blood 
of  Scotland.  But  I  venture,  confidently,  to 
assure  my  readers  that  the  public  men 
belonging  to  this  shire,  though  neither  in 
number  nor  importance  deserving  to  be 
placed  alongside  the  public  men  produced 
by  East  Lothian,  Roxburgh  or  Berwick,  are 
yet  a  very  creditable  and  capable  group  of 
earnest  and  useful  public  servants.  It  may 
be  interesting,  however,  to  mention  here  that 
two  Mearns  men  at  least  figure  among  those 
who  have  taken  a  useful  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  colonial  empire,  viz.,  the 
Honourable  John  Leslie,  in  Canada,  and  Sir 
Robert  Officer,  M.D.,  in  Tasmania,  Austral- 
asia. 

Moreover,  the  group  of  lawyers  emanating 
from  this  shire,  though  it  is  limited  in 
numbers,  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  includes 
ten  names,  eight  of  which  represent  judges, 
two  of  these  being  Lord  President  Sir  David 
Falconer,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Sir  James 
Wishart,  while  a  third  was  the  well-known 
scholar  and  eccentric  philosopher,  James 
Burnett,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  a  fourth  was 
Robert  Burnett,  Lord  Crimond,  father  of  the 
still  better  known  Bishop  Burnett.  While 
if  we  limit  our  attention  to  the  19th  and  the 
present  centuries  alone  we  can  claim  for 
Kincardineshire  legal  names  so  noteworthy 
as  those  of  Professor  Cosmo  Innes,  the 
famous  legal  antiquary,  of  Sir  Charles  Far- 
quhar  Shand,  LL.D.,  Chief  Justice  of 
Mauritius,  and  of  the  late  James  Crabb  Watt, 
K.C.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Elgin. 

W.  B.  R.  W. 
(To  be  continued) 
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HALLFOREST  CASTLE. 

The  mined  Castle  of  Hallforest,  about  a 
mile  south-west  of  Kintore,  is  a  building  of 
high  importance,  whether  considered  from  an 
archaeological  or  a  historical  standpoint.  It 
was  the  eapital  messuage  of  the  old  royal  forest 
of  Kintore,  which  in  1309  was  granted,  except 
the  park,  by  King  Robert  Bruce  to  Sir 
Robert  Keith,  Great  Marischal  of  Scotland.1 
In  the  struggle  for  independence,  Keith  had 
at  first  taken  the  English  side,  but  at  Christ- 
mas, 1308,2  he  entered  Bruce's  service,  and 
the  grant  of  the  royal  forest  of  Kintore  seems 
to  have  been  the  speedy  reward  for  his 
desertion  of  Edward.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn  (June  24th, 
1314),  Keith's  brilliant  cavalry  charge,  which 
scattered  the  P2nglish  archers,  contributed  to 
the  day's  triumph. 

King  Robert  is  said  to  have  erected  the 
castle,  and  a  number  of  old  writers  refer  to 
it  as  a  royal  seat.  Thus,  in  a  "History  of 
the  First  Earl  of  Kintore,'7  it  is  mentioned  as 
"  Halforrest  in  the  paroch  of  Kintore.  .  .  . 
ane  old  castle  only,  famous  by  being  built  by 
King  Robert  Bruce,  who,  while  he  made  war 
against  the  Cumins,  hade  much  residence 
their.":f  And  Alexander  Keith,  in  his  "View 
of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,"  1732,  speaks 
of  "  Halforest,  an  old  ruinous  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  King  Robert  I  for  a 
hunting  hall."  Elsewhere  this  writer  enume- 
rates our  castle  among  nine  royal  strongholds 
in  the  diocese,  namely  one  at  each  royal 
burgh  (Aberdeen,  Kintore,  Inverurie,  Banff, 
Cullen),  and  Kildrummy,  Dunnideer,  Hall- 
forest,  and  Kindrochit.4  On  the  other  hand 
the  castle  may  have  been  built  by  Keith 
after  the  grant  of  1309,  as  in  Bruce's  time 
there  already  existed  the  royal  fortress  of 
Kintore.  This  castle,  which  was  visited  by 
Edward  I  on  July  20th,  1296,  was  a  motte  or 
palisaded  earthwork,  and  must  not  be  con- 


!  YV.  Robertson,  "  Index  to  the  Missing  Charters/' 
p.  2.  No.  41. 

-  K.  M.  Barron,  "Scottish  War  of  Independence," 
p.  364. 

3  D.  G.  Barron.,  "  In  Defence  of  the  Regalia," 
p.  174. 

'"Collections  on  the  Shires  of  Aberdeen  and 
Biinff,"  pp.  70,  249-50. 
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fused  with  the  neighbouring  and  later  tower 
of  Hallforest.  The  mound  of  Kintore  Castle 
stood  near  the  parish  church,  but  is  now 
demolished.  This  royal  castle  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  the  forest  to  K<ith, 
who  would  thereafter  erect  himself  a  plau-  of 
strength  as  the  capital  messuage  of  his  new 
fief.  ^ 

Whether  founded  by  King  or  Marischal, 
Hallforest  is  at  all  events  a  castle  of  the  f.-arly 
fourteenth  century  ;  and  therein  lies  its  value 
to  the  archaeologist.  It  was  erected  during 
Scotland's  long  and  cruel  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, when  we  hear  much  more  about  the 
pulling  down  of  fortresses  than  about  their 
building  up.  Castles  of  this  period  are  thus 
very  rare,  and  the  tower  of  Hallforest  u  an 
excellent  example  of  the  special  type  of 
military  structure  evolved  during  those  irrini 
and  lean  years  of  turmoil.  In  the  Golden 
Age  of  the  Alexanders,  Scottish  eastles  -.ere 
built  usually  on  a  spacious  scale,  consoling 
of  lofty  walls  surrounding  a  courtyard,  with 
strong  towers  at  the  angles.  The  larger 
buildings  of  this  period,  like  Dirleton, 
Kildrummy,  and  Bothwell,  display  much 
refinement  of  detail,  indicating  the  prosperous 
conditions  from  which  they  sprang.  But  all 
was  changed  by  the  dour  struggle  with  the 
Plantagenets.  Means  and  talent  alike  .ere 
henceforth  wanting  to  rival  the  stately  piles 
of  the  vanished  Golden  Age.  In  their  place 
we  find  simple,  unadorned,  grim,  rectangular 
"  tower-houses."  Of  the  new  kinc  of 
building,  Hallforest  Castle  is  a  favourable 
specimen. 

The  tower  (see  measured  drawings) 
measures  about  47  feet  by  31  feet,  with  alls 
7  feet  thick,  and  still  remaining  to  a  height  of 
over  60  feet.  Its  interior  is  notable  for  two 
lofty  vaults,  one  above  the  other,  eac:.  of 
which  was  divided  into  two  apartments  bv  a 
wooden  floor.  The  lower  floor  was  suppc  rted 
upon  rough  stone  corbels,  the  upper  re-ted 
upon  joists  let  into  sockets  in  the  wills, 
Above- the  top  vault  the  castle  is  greatly 
ruined,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  an  uiper 
apartment,  and  doubtless  a  garret  or  "cipe- 
house "  under  the  roof.  Excluding  the 
cape-house,  the  tower  would  thus  contain 
five  apartments,  one  above  another.  Charles 
Dawson,  in  his  edition  of  the  poem  "  D:>:y ' 
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published  first  in  1797,  says  that  the  castle 
was  "five  storeys  high,"1  but  on  the  other  j  they  would 
hand,  Alexander  Keith,  in  1732,  tells  us  that  j  The  three  lower 
"it  was  four  story  high,  having  besides  what 
they  rail  a  rape-house,  and  battlements  ;  no 
drawbridge  :  a  ladder,  instead  of  a  stair.  By 
this  ladder  men  entered  in  at  the  second 


story,  but  then  drew  it  up  after  them  when 


ipartnients  were  each 
entered  by  a  dour  in  the  north  wall.  litese 
doors  now  merge  in  a  single  vertical  breach, 
but  are  shown  in  the  wuodeut  published  by 
Sir  Andrew  Leith  Maw  in  his  "Castellated 


*'  Don,  a  Poem,"  reprinted  1905,  p.  44. 


'  "  Collections  <  >n  the 
Banff,"  pp.  249-50. 
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Architecture  of  Aberdeenshire,"  1849.'  The 
basement  was  a  store,  lit  only  by  narrow- 
loopholes.  In  the  south-east  corner  is  a 
curious  shaft  rising  in  the  wall.  The  room 
above  this,  under  the  lower  vault,  is  the 
kitchen,  as  shown  by  the  fireplace  and  oven 
still  preserved  in  its  north  wall.  Above  the 
oven,  but  not  communicating  with  it,  is  a  flue. 
This  room  is  lit  by  a  single  small  window- 
in  each  of  the  three  walls  at  the  south  end, 
and  by  a  narrow  loop  near  the  north  end  of 
the  east  wall.  The  grouping  of  these  apertures 
suggests  that  the  northern  part  of  this  floor 
was  screened  off  to  form  the  kitchen  proper, 
aired  rather  than  lit  by  the  narrow  loop  on 
the  east  side ;  while  the  southern  part  of  the 
floor,  lit  by  the  three  windows,  may  have 
been  servants'  quarters.  On  the  west  side,  I 
above  the  corbels  which  supported  the  floor, 
are  joist-holes  which  may  indicate  a  new  floor 
inset  at  the  higher  level. 

On  the  next  floor,  over  the  lower  vault,  was 
the  hall,  or  principal  room  in  the  castle. 
Though  now  much  ruined,  it  has  been  a 
handsome  apartment,  about  35  feet  by  17 
feet.  It  is  lit  on  the  east  side  by  two  large 
window  s,  which  the  disturbed  masonry  shows 
to  be  insertions,  and  by  two  smaller,  original 
windows  at  the  south  end,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace,  which  is  8  feet  wide.  In  the  west 
wall  is  a  small  aumbry  or  mural  cupboard. 
The  room  above  this,  formed  by  the  floor 
inserted  beneath  the  vault,  must  have  been 
simply  a  dark  loft  The  vault  was  plastered. 
Above  this  the  castle  is  entirely  ruined,  but 
no  doubt  the  upper  room  was  the  lord's 
apartment,  with  accommodation  lor  the 
garrison  in  the  cape  house  under  the  roof. 
Leith  Hays  drawing  shows  plain  battlements 
flush  with  the  walls — the  projecting  machi- 
colated  parapets,  found  in  later  buildings  such 
as  Borthwick,  (.'act  laverock,  and  Craigmillar 
Castles,  or  on  the  west  towers  of  Aberdeen 
Cathedral,  not  having  come  into  use  at  this 
early  period.  Within  the  parapet,  would  he 
the  roundway  on  top  of  the  walls,  and  a  rear-  j 
wall  carrying  the  saddle-back  roof  of  the  cape-  j 
house,  doubtless  between  corbie-stepped 
gabies — all  as  suggested  in  the  section. 
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The  doors  to  the  kitchen  and  hall  must 
have  been  reached  by  ladders,  w  hich  could 
be  drawn  into  the  building  in  time  of  danger. 
Communication  between  the  three  lower 
apartments  would  be  gained  by  hatches. 
From  the  hall  level  up  to  the  roof  access 
seems  to  have  been  obtained  by  a  wooden 
spiral  stair,  of  which  the  well  is  traceable 
at  the  north-east  corner. 

Like  all  castles  of  this  era,  the  tower  is 
absolutely  plain.  The  masonry  is  rough, 
coursed  rubble  in  local  granite,  except  for 
one  freestone  jamb  at  the  small  window  west 
of  the  fireplace.  The  only  moulding  visible 
at  any  of  the  apertures  is  a  plain  splay. 
Most  of  them  are  bored  for  iron  stanchions, 
and  checked  for  an  inner  shutter  :  the  large 
inserted  eastern  windows  are  also  grooved  for 
leaded  glass,  and  were  defended  by  a  cage  of 
interlacing  bars  projected  from  the-  face  of 
the  wall.  The  massive  vaulted  structure  of 
the  building,  the  absence  of  ornament,  the 
infrequency  of  mural  recesses,  the  plain 
battlements  flush  with  the  walls,  the  principal 
apartment  placed  high  on  the  second  floor, 
and  the  style  of  masonry,  all  suggest  a  date 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

To  the  tower  would  be  appended  a  bar- 
mekin  or  courtyard,  enclosing  subsidiary 
buildings,  and  defended  by  a  wall.  This 
barmekin  would  lie  on  the  east  side,  where 
the  ground  is  level  ;  westward  is  a  raised 
bank  that  may  have  played  its  part  in  the 
defensive  arrangements.  Dawson  says  that 
there  w.is  a  moat.  Keith  speaks  of  a  chapel, 
and  the  O.S.  map  marks  its  site  to  the  north- 
west. The  presence  of  a  sheltering  courtyard 
to  the  east  explains  the  slapping-out  of  large 
windows  in  this  wall  of  the  tower. 

Hallforcst  Castle  was  at  least  twice  visited 
by  David  11.  On  May  12th,  1  36 1 ,  he  granted 
a  charter,  " apud  manerium  nostrum  jorestc 
de  Kyntor^1  and  on  November  23rd,  1362, 
he  granted  another,  "apud  Jorestam  de 
Km  tor."'1  The  phraseology  of  the  former 
writ  shows  how,  as  usual  in  feudal  law,  the 
castle  was  regarded  as  ultimately  Crown  pro- 
perty, which  the  vassal  had  to  make  available 


1  '*  Resist 'rum  Magni  iV/^/7//'."  Vol.  I,  No,  117. 

-  Ibid.,  No.  19  ;  *'  Resist  rum  Epistopatus  Acer- 
liomitsis"  Vol  I,  \>.  91. 
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for  the  sovereign  when  required.  By  this  j 
time  perhaps  the  old  timbered  matte  of  the 
royal  castle  at  Kintore  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
William  de  Keth,  Marischal  of  Scotland, 
dates  a  charter,  "  apud  maueriuvi  nostrum 
forestc  de  Kyntor"  October  8th,  1378,  the 
witnesses  to  which  reveal  a  distinguished 
company  at  the  castle  :  Alexander  de  Kynin- 
mund,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (founder  of  the 
present  St.  Machar's  Cathedral);  Robert  de 
Keth,  the  Marischal's  son;  John  de  Keth,  his 
brother;  William  de  Keth,  Sir  Walter  Moygne, 
Sir  John  de  Strathechyn,  Alexander  de 
Straton,  Johnde  Haya,  Adam  Pingil,  William 
de  Camera,  "and  many  others."  On  March 
26th,  1380,  the  Marischal  dates  a  precept  of  j 
sasine  from  Hallforest.1  A  charter  of  j 
William,  fourth  Earl  Marischal,  to  Alexander 
Calloway,  Rector  of  Kinkell,  dated  "apud 
castrum  de  Kyntor"  December  12th,  1539, 
was  doubtless  granted  at  Hallforest.*" 

In  "  Ane  Account  of  the  Family  of 
Drum,"  compiled  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of 
Gordonstoun  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
it  is  stated  that,  during  a  feud  between  the 
Irvines  and  the  Keiths,  about  1400,  "Mar- 
shall's people  brunt  on  of  Drums  children 
amongst  kale  wort  and  Drum  brunt  y*  hall 
forrest  and  wasted  sundry  of  his  lands  in 
revenge  of  yt  wrong.:':t  Fire  would  affect 
only  the  timber  floors  of  the  tower  and  the 
"laigh  bigging"  in  the  courtyard.  The 
castle  figured  in  the  troubles  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  On  the  evening  of  April 
24th,  1639,  after  a  meeting  of  Covenanting 
lords  at  Kintore,  "  the  Erll  Marschall  had 
with  him  to  Halforrest  the  Kill  of  Siefort,  to 
byde  with  him  all  nicht."4  On  June  1  rth  of 
that  year  it  was  captured  and  plundered  by 
the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Aboyne.  Accord- 
ing to  Spalding,  the  place  "  wes  straitlie 
keipit  :  bot  thay  at  the  first  randerit  the  samen 
to  the  Lord  Oboyne,  delyuerit  the  keyis. 
The  soldiouris  enteris,  plunderis  rnvskattis, 
gvnis,  and  vtlier  armes  within  the  samen  ; 

1  Regis/rum  Episcopatus  Aberdoucnsis"   Vol.  I, 
pp.  124,  127. 

2  Ibitl.,  p.  416. 

3 j.  F.  Leslie,  "The  Irvines  of  Drum  and  Col- 
lateral Branches,"  p.  149. 

4  I.  Spalding,  "MemotialLs  of  the  Truhlcs,"  Vol.  j 
I.  p.  174.  I 


brakis  wp  the  girnellis  to  sustein  thair  army, 
yit  wold  not  plunder  nor  tak  any  of  the 
country  peoples  goodis  and  geir,  whiche  wes 
put  in  this  castell  for  preservatioun  and 
keiping  in  thir  troublesome  tymes,  bot  ilk 
man  cam  and  receavit  bak  his  awin  without 
harme  or  preiudice,  quhilk  wes  noblie 
done.'*1 

On  the  building  of  Keith  Hall  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Kintore  in  1665,  Hallforest  was 
abandoned,  and  fell  into  decay.  At  Keith 
Hall  is  preserved  a  brass  clock  taken  from  the 
castle.  In  the  National  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  is  an  iron 
padlock  from  Hallforest,  "of  square  form, 
with  staple  key,  and  iron  point  for  opening 
spring.'"-'  The  Anthropological  Museum  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  contains  a 
sword  found  at  Hallforest,  inscribed  "  honi 

SUIT  OU1  MAL  V  PENSE  :  DIEU  ET  MON 
DROIT.""' 

The  castle  is  now  entirely  neglected,  and 
in  lamentable  decay.  The  wall-heads  and 
vaults  are  in  a  bad  state,  large  masses  have 
fallen,  and  shrubs  rooted  in  the  upper 
portions  will  soon  bring  all  to  the  ground. 
Amid  level  and  open  fields,  the  tall,  gaunt 
tower,  with  its  vaulted  interior,  is  visible  for 
a  long  distance  in  every  direction. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friends,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Adair  Nelson  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  Aberdeen, 
for  assistance  in  making  the  survey  of  the 
castle,  and  to  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Kintore,  for  his  excellent  photograph. 

W.  Douglas  Simpson. 


AlJKRDEENSH IRE  SONGS  AND  MUSIC. — 111 

the  notes  upon  this  subject,  which  appeared 
in  the  issue  of  last  month  (p.  147),  reference 
is  made  to  the  fine  old  song,  "  Gadie  Kins," 
which  must  not  be  classified  as  of  the  Cauld 
Kail  type.  Versions  of  it  by  John  Inilah,  and 
Rev.  John  Lark,  D.D.,  are  well  known:  but 
although  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston,  who  was  born 
at  Caskieben,  extolled  the  beauties  of  the 
Gadie  in-  more  than  one  Latin  poem,  he  is 
not  believed  to  have  composed  any  song  on 
it,  as  traditionally  asserted. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  206-7. 

3  Catalogue  (1.892),  y.  33S. 

3  Catalogue  (1912),  p.  35- 
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NOTES  ON  "THE  RECORDS  OF 
INVERCAULD." 
L 

The  following  notes  were  for  the  most  part 
made  some  years  ago  in  the  margin  of  my  | 
copy  of  "The  Records  of  Invercauld  "  (New  j 
Spalding  Club,    1901),   and   it   has   been  j 
suggested  to  me  that   many  persons  who  \ 
possess  that  volume  may  be  glad  to  have 
the  corrections  and  additional  information  ' 
which  they  contain.     The  corrections  are 
not  exhaustive,  but  deal  only  with  some  of 
the  more  glaring  errors  in  the  book. 

Page  3.    The  document  A.  appears  to  be 
the    "MS.    of   the    Family"    followed  in 
Douglas'  "Baronage."  The  genealogy  marked 
C.  is  evidently  a  copy  of  that  which  is  so 
severely — and  sometimes  unjustly  -  trounced 
by    Sir   /Eneas    Macpherson    in    "  Vanitie 
Exposed"  (Scott.  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  41).    There  ! 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  was  an  ! 
early  production  of.  Alexander  Farquharson  | 
of  Brouchdearg,  who  in  1733  ^v rote  another  j 
"Genealogy  of  the  Farquharsons,"  from  which  1 
he  omitted  "all  that's  controverted  or  obscure 
about   their  descent   from  the   Thanes  of 
Fife  and  their  actions  and  alliances  at  their 
first  appearances  to  such  as  can  find  clearer  ! 
evidence  for  them  than  I  am  able  to  get  by  j 
conversing  with  the  oldest  men  and  comparing 
what  has  been  wrote  before  on  the  subject." 
See  article  on    Alexander  Farquharson  of  j 
Brouchdearg  in  Scottish   Historical  Review  j 
for  April,   191 7  (vol.  xiv,  pp.  238-248). 

This  later  genealogy,  which   the  author  j 
evidently   intended   to   supersede   its  pre- 
decessor, is  an  indispensable  guide  for  the 
student  of  Farquharson  history  and  family  j 
ramifications;  but,  unfortunately,  the  reverend  i 
editor  of  the  "  Records  "  would  appear  either 
not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  or  not  j 
to  have  consulted  it  when  in  doubt. 

"The  late  Baron  Maule  "  was  John  Maule 
of  Inverkeillor,  of  the  Panmure  family,  who  j 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  ' 
in  Scotland  in  1748  and  died  in  17S1.  The 
Maules  were  diligent  collectors  of  documents 
bearing  on  Scottish  history.  Mr.  David 
Deuchar,  who  appears  to  have  had  the  M.S. 
History  of  Gentlemen's  Families  from  which  [ 


the  Invercauld  genealogy  was  taken,  was  a 
seal  engraver  in  Edinburgh,  and  directed  the 
engravings  of  arms  in  Douglas'  "Baronage" 
in  1798.  Some  of  the  MSS.  which  he  left 
are  in  the  University  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
but  this  particular  one  is  not  among  them. 

Pp.  4-6 — The  writer  of  the  C.  Genealogy 
has  duplicated  Farquhar  and  Donald  :  making 
two  generations  too  many  before  Firila  Mor, 
who,  according  to  the  Brouchdearg  MS.  of 
1733,  was  son  of  Donald,  son  of  the  Farquhar 
who  came  from  Rothiemurchus.  Finla's  elder 
brother  Farquhar,  had  a  son  Donald, 
and  evidently  the  writer  entered  these  two 
as  Finla's  ancestors  in  error.  The  marriages 
may  be  thought  to  require  corroboration. 

Page  6. — Sir  .Eneas  Macpherson  thinks 
that  Finla's  carrying  the  banner  royal  (or 
"standard,"  as  he  calls  it)  at  Pinkie  is  "not 
very  probable."  The  probabilities  are  really- 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  story. — See 
"Early  Farquharsons "  (Farq.  Genealogies, 
No.  Ill),  p.  26, and  Scott.  Hist.  Reviewiox  April, 
191 7,  p.  244,  note.  The  writer  of  the  1733  MS. 
however,  seems  to  have  been  so  thoroughly 
frightened  by  Macpherson's  animadversions 
that  he  drops  the  flag  assertion,  and  contents 
himself  with  the  bald  statement  that  Finla 
"was  killed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
in  1547,  and  was  buried  at  Musselburgh."' 

P.  7,  line  3. — In  the  MS.  of  1733,  tne 
proper  order  of  Finla's  second  family  is  given, 
Donald  being  placed  first  and  Robert  second. 
Monaltrie  was  not  obtained  until  the  time 
of  1  )onald*s  grandson,  and  was  given  up  by 
the  latter's  sun  and  successor.  "Tulligarmont" 
is  a  more  suitable  designation  of  the  family. 

As  regards  the  rise  of  the  Farquharsons 
to  clanship,  which  the  editor  refers  to  the 
time  of  Finla's  great-grandson,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  "  Donald  Farquharson  in 
the  Bra  of  Mar" — Finla  Mor's  son  —  is 
styled  by  the  Privy  Council  "chief  of  that 
clan  "  in  1599. — (P.C  Reg.  vi,  823.) 

P.  7,  foot  of  page. — The  Lord  Sutherland 
was  presumably  Adam  Gordon,  Ford  of 
Aboyne,  who  married  the  Sutherland  heiress, 
and  died  in  1537.  One  of  his  daughters  was 
"  Beatrix,  Lady  of  Gormack  ''  ("  Records  of 
Aboyne,"  p.  42),  who  may  have  married 
William,  eldest  son  of  Finla  Mor,  as  her 
second  husband.    Gormack,  belonging  to  the 
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Butter  family,  was  near  Blairgowrie,  and  not 
far  from  Finegand  in  Glenshee,  occupied  by 
a  family  of  Mackintosh  in  the  1 6th  century, 
so  that  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  to 
Mackintosh  of  Finegand  would  seem  quite 
natural.  The  Farquharson  genealogist,  how- 
ever, probably  erred  in  calling  this  Mackintosh 
by  the  name  "Thomas.''  The  family  was 
known  as  MacThomie  (McComie),  from  some 
ancestor  named  Thomas,  whence  presumably 
the  genealogist's  mistake.  The  fact  that  this 
mistake  occurs  also  in  the  Brouchdearg  MS. 
°f  1 733  seems  to  point  to  the  same  author- 
ship, as  suggested  in  the  first  of  these  notes. 
Among  the  Binzean  Writs  are  charters  of 
6th  and  20th  November,  15S2,  of  part  of 
Binzean  to  "John"  Mak corny,  junior,  and 
his  spouse,  Janet  Farquharson — presumably 
the  pair  mentioned  by  the  Farquharson 
genealogist.  See  "  Mackintosh  Families  in 
Glenshee  and  Glenisla,"  p.  44. — A.  M.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 

 >-•-< ,-  

A  Personal  Anecdote  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. — The  story  here  given  (hi,  149) 
is  related  at  length,  with  many  interesting 
details  added,  by  Mr.  James  Dow  himself  in 
"  I  Can  Remember  Robert  Louis  Stevenson," 
edited  by  Miss  Rosaline  Masson,  1922, 
pp.  206-9. — William  Glasgow. 

[On  communicating  the  above  to  Mr.  Watt, 
he  replied  that  he  was  quite  unaware  a 
narrative  of  the  incident  had  been  published, 
and — what  surprised  him  —  so  recently  as 
1922  ;  however,  he  was  both  interested  and 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dow  still  survived, 
and  hoped  he  might  long  do  so.  —  [Ed. 
S.IV.&Q.] 

Dr.  Beattie  and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  —  The 
British  Museum  possesses  Mrs.  Piozzi's  copy 
of  the  second  edition  (1807)  of  Sir 
William  Forbes's  "Life  of  Beattie."  The 
volumes  are  covered  with  her  neatly  written 
comments.  For  instance,  after  Beattie's 
statement  (iii,  57),  that  he  could  "never  get 
through  "  half  of  one  of  Gibbons's  volumes, 
she  writes  in  a  beautifully  clear  hand  : — "  His 
style  seems  wholly  French.  I  am  persuaded 
that  French  was  the  tongue  he  thought  in  for 
my  part." — J.  M.  B. 


THE  BISHOP'S  LOCH. 

I  The  short  article  on  this  subject' in  October 
I  S.  Ar.  cV  Q.  seems  to  court  discussion,  and 
I  as  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  surrounds  the 
I  question,  a  little  more  light  is  desirable. 
For  at  least  two  centuries,  the  Bishop's 
Loch  has  been  another  name  for  Loch  Goul 
in  the  Parkhill  district  of  New  Machar, 
distant  about  four  miles  from  Aberdeen. 
The  modern  form  of  Goul  is  Goval  as  seen 
in  various  other  place  names  in  the  same 
district.  The  loch  contains  a  small  island, 
or  rather  peninsula,  on  which  are  to  be  found 
the  grass-covered  foundations  of  two  build- 
ings. One  measures  80  x  24  feet  and  is 
irregularly  shaped  at  the  ends  :  the  other  is 
30  x  24  feet  and  formed  in  straight  lines. 
It  lies  at  the  side  of  the  old  Banff  highway, 
which  no  doubt  replaced  a  former  track,  so 
that,  except  that  the  Brig  o'  Balgownie  -was 
not  built  till  about  40  years  later,  the  district 
at  the  time  we  write  of  was  not  so  remote 
as  might  now  appear. 

Robert  Gordon's  map  of  1654  simply 
states  "L.  Guevill,"  an  attempt  at  the  modern 
form,  but  here  he  may  be  referring  to  Little 
Goval.  Robertson's  map  of  1822  is  the  first 
map  to  mention  "Bishop's  Loch,"  nothing 
more  being  added.  The  Ordnance  map  of 
1867  gives  "Bishop's  Loch  or  Loch  Goul," 
reverting  to  the  old  spelling  ;  and  it  adds 
against  the  larger  ruin  "  Bishop's  Manor " 
and  the  smaller  ruin  "  St.  Mary's  Chapel." 
There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  this  Chapel  was  at  Clubs-Goval,  the 
modern  Parkhill  House,  where  some  remains 
of  it  may  yet  be  seen  marked  on  the  same 
map  "Site  of  Chapel.1' 

The  first  printed  reference  to  the  Bishop's 
Loch  was  made  in  1724,  by  William  Orem 
in  his  history  of  Old  Aberdeen,  of  which 
place  he  was  Town  Clerk.  At  first  sight, 
therefore,  it  looks  as  if  there  is  little  occasion 
to  disturb  the  traditional  belief  respecting 
the  Bishop's  Loch  at  Parkhill.  But  com- 
plications arise  when  it  is  found  that  there 
was  another  loch  quite  near  to  Old  Machar 
Cathedral  which  has  been  variously  described 
as  "  Loch  Goul,"  the  "  Bishop's  Loch,"  and 
the  "Dean's  Loch."  ll  lay  in  the  taw  ground 
through  which   the  new  St.   Machar  Drive 
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runs,  and  is  shown  on  1 'arson  Gordon's  map 
of  1661,  and  Paterson's  map  of  1746,  as 
"The  Loch  of  Old  Aberdeen.''  A  start  to 
drain  it  off  was  made  about  1662,  and  it 
finally  disappeared  by  1773. 

From  the  nature  of  the  ground  to-day, 
apart  from  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  certain  mounds 
would  have  stood  out  as  islands.  Is  there 
a  case  then  for  supposing  that  this  loch,  so 
near  the  scene  of  the  Bishop's  labours,  con- 
tained the  island  on  which  the  original 
Episcopal  Palace  is  said  to  have  been  built? 
Let  us  examine  some  of  the  historical 
material  available.  The  first  known  reference 
appears  in  the  "Cartul.  Aberd."  in  a  list  of 
Bishops  of  St.  Machar  written  fri«m  1400 
a.d.  onwards.  It  is  there  said  of  Bishop 
Hugh  Ben  ham,  who  played  an  interesting 
part  in  home  and  foreign  affairs  and  who 
died  about  1280,  "qui  suffocatus  fuit  in  lacu 
de  Cioyle."  On  this  simple  sentence  the 
whole  legend  has  grown  up.  It  was  written 
sufficiently  near  the  event  to  make  it  a 
reliable  account. 

The  first  to  make  use  of  it  was  Hector 
Boece,  who,  writing  in  1522,  in  his  own 
romantic  way,  reads  into  it  that  the  Bishop 
died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  catarrh  or  lit  of 
coughing  in  an  island  in  Loch  Goul  "where 
the  old  man  found  such  delight  in  the 
pleasant  groves  adjoining  that  he  sought  no 
other  retreat."  hive  years  later  (1527)  the 
writer  of  the  Epistolare  gives  a  fresh  reading 
by  making  the  Bishop  the  victim  of  an 
ambush  in  Loch  Goul.  Authorities  like 
Dempster  (1627),  Spottiswood  (1666),  and 
Mackenzie  (1708)  merely  vary  the  tale  of 
Boece.  We  come  next  to  William  (hem's 
History  of  1724  and  to  a  chapter  giving  a 
list  of  Bishops  at  the  end  of  which  he  tacks 
on  the  Benham  story  as  a  sui  t  of  addendum 
to  brighten  a  dry  page.  Drawing,  not  from 
the  original  source1  but  relying  <>n  Boece 
and  the  Epistolare,  he  paints  a  still  more 
fanciful  picture.  Described  as  "a  very 
inquisitive  antiquary"  he  doubtless  visited 
Parkhill,  saw  the  loch,  the  island,  and  tin: 
ruins,  and  then  proceeded  like  Monkbarns 
of  Scott's  "Antiquary"  to  build  on  his  lively 
imagination  !  Subsequent  writer  -  lik<  the 
author  of  the  View  of  the  Diocese,  Macfar 


lane  "  Geographical  Collections,"  the  writers 

•  of  the  Statistical  Accounts  of  1793  and  1842, 
Robert  Keith  in  1824,  and  numerous  others 

j  have  all  founded  on  Orem's  narrative — each 
giving  his  own  note  of  colour. 

But  to  revert  to  Orem,  in  view  of  the 
chapter  referred  to,  which  clearly  relates  to 
Parkhill,  it  is  bewildering  to  find  that  he 
goes  on  in  the  next  chapter  t<>  speak  of  the 
Bishop's  Loch  in  a  way  that  just  as  clearly 

.  connects  it  with  Old  Aberdeen.  He  refers 
in  this  later  chapter  to  subjects  well  within 
his  own  ken  and  near  his  own  time, 
speaking  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Cluny, 
who,  when  he  lived  in  the  Chanonry  and 
was  Provost,  had  a  summer-house  in  the 
middle  of  the  loch  and  a  pleasure  boat  for 
passing  to  and  from  it.  In  <  iordon's  map 
we  see  that  an  avenue  of  trees  ran  between 
the  Town  House  and  the  edge  of  the  loch 

j  at  the  side  of  Cluny's  garden,  now  the 
Botanic  Garden.  His  reference  to  Henry 
Panton  of  Hilton  does  not  help  as  he  was 
a  landowner  near   both   lochs.     It  would 

■  almost  look  as  if  Orem,  in  his  earlier 
chapter,  had  inserted  a  pretty  story,  readily 
come  by  and  overlooked,  whereas  in  his 
later  chapter  he  had  written  with  care  of 
well  digested  facts  known  to  himself. 

We  now  corne  to  "Old  Aberdeen,''  written 
in  1002  by  Mrs.  Ll'a  Hill  Burton  Rodger, 
in  which  the  main  features  of  the  story  are 
repeated,  but  with  this  difference,  that  for 
the  first  time  and  without  explanation,  the 
scene  is  linked  with  Loch  Goul  near 
Til lyd rone  and  the  Kettle  Hills  as  Old 
Aberdeen.  Allowing  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  noted  historian,  it  is  unlikely 
that  she  had  new  information  :  and  the 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  if  there  were 
two  Bishops  Lochs,  as  stated  by  Orem,  she 

!  preferred  the  one  near  the  Cathedral,  as  being 
the  more  natural,  and  .she  proceeded  to  call 
it  Loch  Goul,  to  conform  to  the  original 
descriptit  >n. 

To  come  back  to  the  main  fact,  the  only 
definite  knowledge  which  we  have  is  that 
ni.shnp  Benham  tiled  suddenly  in  Loch  Goul 
about  1280.  All  the  rot  about  an  island, 
•  aid  a  palace,  and  a  chape  l,  and  the  manner 
ui  liis  death  are  the  theories  ol  a  later  age, 
keeping  in  mind  ol    course   that  a  certain 
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amount  of  tradition  may  have  filtered  through 
from  one  generation  to  another. 

If  it  can  he  shown  that  the  Loch  of  Old 
Aberdeen  was  known  as  "  Loch  Goul,"  which 
Mrs.  Rodger  states,  and  as  "Bishop's  Loch," 
as  Orem,  in  his  later  chapter  says,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  here  is  the  real 
Bishop's  Loch  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
firmation, the  loch  at  Parkhill  may  safely 
continue  to  enjoy  the  time-honoured  title  of 
the  "  Bishop's  Luck"  C. 


Condition  of  Scottish  Churches. — 
Pennant,  the  traveller,  in  his  tour  through 
Scotland  about  200  years  ago,  found  some  of 
the  places  of  worship  in  a  disgraceful  con- 
dition, exposed  at  the  roof  to  wind  and  wet, 
and  he  observes  that  "the  people  appear  like 
the  Druids,  to  worship  in  an  open  temple.'' 
He  sums  up  his  disquiet  at  the  ill-shaped,  ill- 
kept,  filthy  edifices  by  saying  that  "in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  our  Lord  seems  still  to  be 
worshipped  in  a  stable,  and  a  very  wretched 
one."  And  even  in  the  west  Kirk  of  Edin- 
burgh it  is  recorded  that  the  black  semmet 
coul  cap  with  which  the  minister  protected 
his  head  was  in  winter  covered  with  a  "  thin 
glaister  of  sifted  snaw." 

Peculiar  Texts. — The  following  are  the 
subjects  of  a  scries  of  ten  discourses  on 
unusual  texts  of  Scripture,  which  were 
preached  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Cupar,  on 
successive  Sunday  evenings,  beginning 
January  23,  1848  :—  Leviathan  (Job,  xli.  1) 
— "Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  an 
hook,  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord,  which  thou 
lettest  down."  The  Clouted  Shoes  (Joshua 
ix.,  5) — "  Old  shoes,  and  clouted  upon  their 
feet."  Two  evenings'  discourse.  The  Hole- 
in  the  Wall  (E/.ek.  viii.,  7)  — "Behold  a  hole 
in  the  wall."  The  Knives  (Ezra  i.,  9)  - 
"Nine  and  twenty  knives."  The  Devils  in 
the  Swine  (Mark  v.,  12)— "All  the  devils 
besought  him,  saying,  4  Send  us  into  the 
swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them.'"  The 
Unturned  Cake  (Hosea  vii.,  <S)  — "  Ephraim 
is  a  cake  not  turned."  The  Dance  (Eccles; 
hi.,  4)  —  "A  time  to  dance."  The  Burrowed 
Axe  (2  Kings,  vi.,  5)  -"Alas,  master,  for  it 
was  boirowed. "  Amen  (Deal,  xxvii.,  26)  — 
"And  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen." 


Herveys  of  Elrick. — An  ancient  house 
near  the  Brig  o'  Balgownie,  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  notable  family  of  Hervey  of 
Elrick,  one  of  whom,  in  1406,  was  Precentor 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  another,  Prebendary  of 
Forres  in  1427,  was  at  the  Battle  of  Harlaw. 
An  illustration  of  the  ancient  house  was 
given  in  the  Aberdeen  Press  and  Journal, 
9th  December,  last  year.  The  Coat-of-Arms 
above  the  doorway  bears  the  date  165=;,  and 
the  initials  "G.  C.  "  and  '"  B.  H."  Perhaps 
some  historian  of  the  Hervey  family  might 
complete  facts  concerning  them.  The  Coat- 
of-Arms  mentioned  might  form  a  suitable 
illustration  for  this  Magazine. 

R.  Murdoch  Lawrance. 

The  Lee  Penny. — About  a  century  ago 
I  there  was  said  to  be  preserved  at  Lee  House 
(Lanarkshire),  a  famous  relic  known  as  the 
'  "  Lee  Penny."     It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
\  in  the  possession  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Lockhart  since  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce. 
It  was  obtained  by  Simon  Lockhart  of  Lee, 
who  was  the  squire  of  the  Good  Sir  James 
Douglas,  from  a  Saracen  princess,  as  a  part 
I  of  the  ransom  of  her  husband,  during  the 
expedition   of  Douglas  and   his  squire  to 
deposit   the  heart  of  Bruce   in   the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.     The  charm  was 
supposed  to  possess  medicinal  virtues,  and 
an  infallible  cure  for  a  good  many  diseases. 
Previous  to  being  used,  it  was  always  once 
drawn   round   and   three   times   dipped  in 
water,  of  which  the  patient  drank,  or  applied 
I  to  the  wound  or  sore.     This   process  of 
I  dipping  is  popularly  known  as  "three  dips 
j  and  a  sweel."    When  the  plague  was  raging 
i  in  Newcastle,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
!  Corporation  sent  lor  the  "Lee  Penny,"  and 
j  gave  a  bond  for  jQUooa  in  security:  and  they 
1  even  offered  to  forfeit  the  money  and  keep 
the  penny,  which  offer  was  declined  by  the 
then  laird.   The  relic  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
!  set  in  the  middle  of  a  shilling  of  Edward  Is 
i  reign,  and  measures  the  third  of  an  inch  each 
;  way,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  completely 
'  transparent.     A- silver  chain  is  attached  to 
j  the  edge  of  the  coin,  and  it  is  preserved  in  a 
j  gold  box,  the  gift  of  the   Empress  Maria 
!  Theresa   to   the    father    ol    the  celebrated 
!  Count  Lockhart. 
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CAIRNMURNAN. 

While  on  holiday  a  few  weeks  ago  at  New 
Aberdour,  I  called  to  see  a  friend  at  the  farm  of 
Cairnmurnan  (or  Caimmurnen  as  I  saw  it 
spelt  on  a  stone  in  Aberdour  Churchyard),  on 
the  estate  of  Boyndlie,  in  the  parish  of  Tyrie. 
Milne,  in  his  "  Place  Names,"  gives  the 
derivation  as  cam,  "cairn";  muirnean, 
"  beloved  person " ;  but  muirnean  means 
rather  "a  polite  and  pompous  man."  Now, 
about  a  mile  nearer  Aberdour,  on  the  farm 
of  Upper  Boyndlie,  are  three  high  tumuli. 
Viewed  from  the  coast  road  to  Fraserburgh, 
they  stand  out  very  distinctly,  and  remind  me 
(though  on  a  small  scale)  of  the  "  Eildon 
Hills,  cleft  in  three."  Can  it  be  that  Cairn- 
murnan is  the  sepulture  of  Mernane  or 
Murnan,  the  Mormaer  of  Buchan  who 
defeated  the  Danes  on  Mohr  Head,  Gamrie, 
and  founded  St.  John's  Church,  there,  in 
1004?  There  is  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  between  the  tumuli  and  the  headland, 
but  I  think  they  are  all  in  view  of  each 
other.  In  the  porch  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Tyrie  is  the  "  Raven  Stone,"  which  formed 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Andrew,  or  the  White  Kirk  of  Buchan, 
"said  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year 
1004,  when  a  Mormaer  of  Buchan  had  routed 
a  Danish  host  on  the  neighbouring  hills." 
That  there  had  been  many  bloody  encounters 
with  the  Scandinavian  warriors  on  the  Buchan 
coast  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the  funeral 
song  of  Ragner  Lbdbrog,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  occurs  the 
following  :  — "  We  had  spread  a  repast  for  the 
beasts  of  prey  throughout  the  Scottish  bays  ; 
when  Rognvald  was  slain,  for  him  mourned 
all  the  hawks  of  heaven."  The  "  Raven 
Stone  "  evidently  had  its  origin  in  the  emblem 
of  those  sea  kings — the  raven,  4i  the  bird 
of  Odin."  I  don't  think  the  name  "Murnan" 
has  any  connection  with  that  saint  in  Celtic 
hagiology,  "St.  Marnan."  — William  Watt. 

 ♦  

Drastic  Military  Punishment.  —  On 
24th  June,  1754,  John  Jibbins,  a  private 
soldier  in  Col.  I  lolme's  Regiment,  was  shot  on 
the  I  .inks,  Aberdeen,  for  desertion,  selling 
his  linen,  etc. 


Extraordinary  Fecundity.  —  Margaret 
Graham,  wife  of  James  Adam,  lint  miller, 
Pitnamoon,  bore  by  him  20  children,  of 
whom  no  fewer  than  17  were  alive  in 
February,  1823. 

Burns,  the  Poet,  in  Aberdeen. — While 
looking  through  the  old  tiles  of  the  Aberdeen 
Journal  the  other  day,  a  correspondent  came 
upon  the  following  item  in  the  issue  of 
September  11,  1787: — "Domestic  Occur- 
rences, Aberdeen.  —  Yesterday  passed  through 
this  place,  on  his  return  from  a  tour  in  the 
North,  Mr.  Burns,  the  celebrated  Ayrshire 
Bard." 

Ouaint  Epitaph  in  Balouidoer Church- 
yard : — 

Beneath  this  stane  lies  Shannel  Roy, 

Shon  Roy's  reputed  Mother, 

In  all  her  life  save  this  Shon  Roy, 

She  never  had  another. 

It's  here  or  here  about  she:  lies, 

The  place  no  one  can  tell, 

But  when  sheMl  rise  at  the  last  day, 

Sh'll  ken  the  lane  hersel. 

Hklkn  Macokkcok. 

House  of  Stone  field,  Audrishaig. — 
1882.  The  scene  above  a  bridge  immediately 
before  Stonefield  is  reached  is  simply  fairy- 
land. It  is  ii  deep  ravine,  down  which  rushes 
a  stream  in  numerous  cascades,  the  edges 
fringed  with  ferns  whose  graceful  forms  are 
reflected  in  the  water,  while  trees  of  many 
kinds  grow  in  rich  profusion  up  the  rocky 
sides.  The  house  is  a  modern  structure, 
having  been  built  in  1837.  On  one  side  of  the 
entrance,  are  cut  in  stone,  the  words,  "'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy  self,"  and  on 
the  other,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart."  Above  the  entrance 
are  two  shields,  one  with  bears'  heads  upon 
it  and  the  other  a  ship  with  five  oars  and 
set  sail.  Beside  the  door  lies  the  finest 
specimen  of  a  quern  I  have  seen.  The  centre 
hole  is  surrounded  by  a  high  raised  rim  about 
an  inch  broad,  and  from  this  four  arms  of 
the  same  breadth  extend  to  near  the  edge, 
at  which  there  is  a  hole  for  the  insertion  of 

I  the  handle  by  which  the'  stone  was  turned. 

i  The  breadth  of  the  stone  is  15  inches  and 

i  it  is  of  marked  Gneiss. 

•  [Sim's  MSS.] 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  Kirk  Session  ! 
Minutes  throw  some  light  on  the  period  : — 

1 6th  January,  17 15:  A  Proclamation 
for  a  Publick  Thanksgiving  for  his  Majesty 
King  George's  Accession  to  the  Throne 
was  read  to  be  kept  Thursday  next. 

6th  November,  17  15:  The  Session  being  ! 
constituted,  the  Minister  told  them  that  j 
by  reason  of  the  troubles  of  the  country, 
affd  the  terror  that  was  upon  the  people,  j 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  could  I 
have  so  frequent  sederunts  nor  discipline 
as  frequently,  and  therefore  they  might  I 
adjourn  longer  than  usual,  etc  ,  etc. 

29th  April,  1716:  James  Donald  now  j 
among  the  Rebels. 

20th  May,  1 7 16:    Who  has  now  fled  | 
the  country. 

2nd  March,  1746:  This  day  was  read 
Mis  Royall  Highness  Ye  Duke  of  Cumber-  I 
land's   Proclamation  for  sending  in  pro-  I 
visions  to  ye  army  now,-lying  at  Aberdeen,  ! 
as  also  for  every  one  of  private  means 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Rebellion 
now  residing  in  ye  country  to  give  up  their 
Arms  to  the  Minister  or  Magistrate  of  I 
ye  place  whereunto  they  belong,  and  to 
resign  themselves  to  ye  King's  clemency,  j 

13th   April,   1746:    Duke  of  Cumber  1 
land's  Proclamation  read  for  stating  the 
prices  of  the  victuals,  and  for  hindering 
ye  exportation  thereof  out  of  ye  country,  i 
People  ordered  to  attend  fast.  —  James  j 
Brown's  MS. 
Communicated  by  Robert   Murdoch  Law- 
ranee. 

Ext raor dinar v  Vitality. — ThcAfardeeu 
Journal  of  24th  March,  1S00,  records  that  a 
sheep  had  been  dug  from  a  snow  wreath  after  I 
having  been  covered  for  36  days. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Longevity.  — 
According  to  the  Courant  and  Mercury*  there 
died,  on  19th  November,  1731,  ''William 
Eadie,  bellman  of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  ' 
aged  120.  He  had  buried  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Canongate  thrice.  He  was  90  years  a 
freeman,  and  married  a  second  wife,  a  lusty 
young  woman,  after  he  was  100  years  old," 


LORD  GEORGE  GORDON. 
LITERATURE. 

A  look  about  Lord  George  Gordon,  which 
would  have  been  worth  reading,  was 
announced  in  the  Scots  Afagazine  of  June, 
1780  (xlii  357-35S),  as  follows:  — 

From  a  house  kept  in  the  name  of  one 
Moore,  in  which  is  published  a  weekly 
virulent  paper  entitled  The  Scourge  [there 
are  19  copies  of  it  in  the  British  Museum], 
was  issued  this  day  [June?  17S0:  no  definite 
date  given]  the  following  handbill : — 

England  in  Blood. 
On    Thursday    morning,    the    Sth  inst. 
[June?]  at  nine  o'clock  will  be  published 
in  one  sheet  and  one  half  folio  price  only 
3d,  by  C.  T.  Thompson,  159  Fleet  Street, 

The  Thunderer 
addressed  to  Lord  George  Gordon,  and 
the  glorious  Protestant  Association  :  shew- 
ing the  necessity  of  their  preserving  and 
being  united  as  one  man  against  the 
infernal  designs  of  the  ministry  to  over- 
turn the  religion  and  liberties  of  this 
country  in  order  to  introduce  popery  and 
slavery. 

In  this  paper  will  be  given  a  full  account 
of  the  bloody  tyrannies,  persecutions,  plots 
and  inhuman  butcheries  exercised  on  the 
professors  of  the  Protestant  religion  in 
England  by  the  see  of  Rome,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  martyrs  and  their 
sufferings :  highly  necessary  to  be  read  at 
this  important  moment  by  every  English- 
man, who  loves  his  God  and  country. 
To  which  will  be  added  some  reasons 
why  the  few  misguided  people  now  in 
confinement  for  destroying  the  Romish 
chapels  should  not  suffer  and  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  an  attempt  to  bring  them 
to  punishment. 

Mr.  Moore  is  since  committed. 
The   same  publisher,   C.  T.  Thompson, 

announced  in   the  nineteenth   (and  last?) 

issue  of  The  Scourge  (June  3,  1780:  p  114), 

that  "Thursday  is  published"  price  1  a 

pamphlet  entitled  : — 

*'A  Petition  of  the  Naturalists  or  Free 
Thinkers  to  the  House  of  Lords  con- 
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eerning  freedom  in  religion,  wherein  are 
stated  the  principles  of  the  most  glorious 
institution,  the   Assembly  of  Naturalists 
in  London  with   Noyes  and  Axioms  of 
freedom  and  a  justification  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  for  being  at  the  head   of  the 
Protestants    against    the    papists.  By 
M.D..C.  Counsellor  at  law." 
This  pamphlet  may  have  been  suppressed 
or  had  never  appeared  :  there  is,  at  any  rate, 
no  copy   in  the    British  Museum.  — J.  M. 
Bulloch. 


Queries. 

137.  Dunnottar  Anciknt  Stones. — Can 
any  reader  give  me  a  description  and  known 
history  of  some  ancient  stones  found  many 
years  ago  on  a  rock  near  Dunnottar  Castle? 

1  should  be  interested  to  know  where  exactly 
was  the  rock,  and  the  present  whereabouts  ol 
the  stones. — T.  Smith. 

138.  Castlehill  Barracks  Flogging 
Post.  —  I  understand  that  the  Hogging  block 
or  post  at  Castlehill,  Aberdeen,  was  at  the 
back  of  the  barracks,  where  the  mobilisation 
store  now  stands.  Can  any  military  reader 
verify  this? — J.  M.  Bulloch. 

139.  The  Black  Book  of  Paislev. — I 
understand  a  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the 
British  Museum  Library,  and  that  it  contains 
a  chronicle  of  Scots  affairs.  Could  anyone 
who  has  seen  the  volume  say  if  the  contents 
are  of  any  historical  value?  — A.  G.  M.  G. 

140.  Dr.  John  Og  Mackintosh. — This 
gentleman  belonged  to  Inverness,  and  went 
to  America  with  a  nephew,  also  named  John 
Og,  previous  to  1777,  for  in  that  year  he  was 
killed  on  the  side  of  the  Loyalists  at  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Apparently  he  had 
been  connected  with  the  Black  \\  atch,  which 
took  part  in  that  victory.  Any  information 
as  to  which  Mackintosh  family  he  belonged 
to  will  oblige?—  Mackintosh,  Forfar. 

111.  Largs  Parish  Church  Communion 
Service. — The  Parish  Church  of  Largs  has 
a  Communion  Service,  consisting  of  4  cups, 

2  patens,  and  2  flagons,  of  a  soft  white 
metal,  which  takes  a  polish  more  like  silver 
than  pewter,  dated  181  r,  and  bearing  the 


inscription,  44  Success  to  the  United  States  of 
America."  There  is  no  record  of  origin. 
Information  is  required  for  the  inscription  on 
the  service.  Was  it  the  practice  about  that 
period  for  churches  to  inscribe  their  Com- 
munion Services? — L. 

112.  AliERGKLDIK  in  i  Si  1.  —  A  stipple 
engraving  of  the  castle,  drawn  by  J.  D. 
Glennie,  and  engraved  by  J.  Street,  for  the 
Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  was 
published  in  London  in  tSi  1.  From  what 
point  of  view  is  it  taken? — J.  M.  Bulloch. 

113.  Thomson  and  Hamilton  Families. 
— I  understand  that  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
Banchory,  married  a  Miss  Hamilton.  Parti- 
culars would  be  esteemed. —  R.  R. 

111.  Folk-song  Fragments.  —  Can  any 
reader  oblige  with  a  copy  of  the  pieces  in 
which  the  following  lines  were  incorporated? 
They  were  well  known  in  Aberdeen  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  :- 

1.  "  The  back  o'  tile  hush,  behind  the  bush, 

•  Ik-hind  the  bush  in  the  garden." 

2.  "  Ve'se  get  a  green  sey  apron, 

A  cow  and  a  branded  coy." 

3.  "Will  ye  go  to  the  bonnie  highland  hills, 

To  hear  the  white  kye  low  in', 
Or  will  ye  go  to  yon  bonnie  water  side 
To  see  the  boaties  rowinV 

4.  "  Ilawkie  was  a  wyllie  beast, 

An'  ilawkie  wadna  wade  the  water, 
I  coost  aft'  my  hose  an'  sheen, 

An'  ca'd  Ilawkie  throw  the  water. 

5.  "The  dear  meal  o'  Donside 

Is  ten  pence  the  peck  again/' 

6  "The  dear  meal  will  be  cheap  again, 
The  dear  meal  will  be  cheap  again, 
The  farmers  may  go  hang  themsefs, 
The  dear  meal  will  be  cheap  again." 

These  two  last  fragments  may  belong  to  the 
same  song.  —  \V. 

115.  The  Andersons  of  Candacraig. — 
diaries  Anderson  via  of  Candacraig  (d. 
March  16,  1776),  erected  in  1757  a  monu- 
ment to  seven  generations  of  his  ancestors. 
How  was  he  related  to  Major  John  Anderson 
of  Candacraig,  28th  Foot  (d.  Dec.  24,  1835, 
aged  45),  to  Alexander  Anderson  of  Canda- 
craig, whose  widow  died  at  Aberdeen,  March 
26,  1836,  in  her  80th  year;  and  to  Robert 
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Andeison  of  Caqdacraig  (d.  Feb.  12,  1847, 
aged  54)?  Has  any  pedigree  of  these 
Andersons  been  published? — J.  M.  Bulloch. 

Keiths  of  Northfield. —  Is  any- 
thing known  of  the  later  history  of  the 
Keiths  of  Northfield,  in  G  am rie,  after  the 
famous  trial  of  1766  ? — G2. 

117.  "  We'll  Come  in  wi'  the  Attlton 
Fowk."-  W  hat  is  tin;  meaning  of  this  well- 
known  saying?     I  have  been  told  that,  after  j 
the  battle  of  Harlaw,  when  the  remnant  of 
the  Aberdeen  contingent,  in  returning  to  the  1 
city  conveying  the  body  of  Provost  Davidson, 
and  while  passing  through  the  Aulton  (Old  ! 
Aberdeen),  was  joined  by  a  number  of  the 
male  residenters,  in  order  to  share  in  the  j 
greeting  of  welcome  extended  to  those  who  j 
had  valiantly  gone  forth   from   the  city  to 
check  the  southward  march  of  Donald  of  the 
Isles  and  his  wild  clansmen.    Is  this  correct?  ! 
—A.  R. 

14S.  Donald  Shaw,  Portioner  of 
Crathienairb,  1703.  —What  is  known  of 
him  or  any  of  his  descendants? — C.  B. 

149.  Mr.   Donald  Shaw  in  Crathie- 
naird,     1790. — His    wife    was  Christian 
Mcintosh.    He  had  seven  daughters,  Mar- 
garet,  Kethran,  Helen,  Janet,   Ann,  Jean, 
and  Fli/.abeth,  born  between  [775  and  1790, 
and    recorded    in   Crathie    parish  registers 
where  he  is  always  styled  Mr.  Donald  Shaw, 
which,  at  that  date,  would  indicate  that  he  \ 
had  been  a  college  bred  man.    His  name  j 
does    not  appear  in    the  Matriculation  or 
Graduation  Lists  of  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews, 
or   Edinburgh   Universities.     His  name  is  j 
on  the  list  of  subscribers  for  MacKenzie's 
Gaelic  Poems,  "Oran  Ghaidhealach,"  pub-  j 
lished  in  Edinburgh  in  1792.    A  child  died  i 
in  Crathie  in  17*91,,  and  the  others  I  think  ; 
must  have  left  the  district.     What  is  known 
of  him  or  them  or  any  of  their  descendants?  | 

— c.  v>. 

150.  George  E.  Ewtng,  Sculptor. — 
In  the  article  in  July  issue  on  Francis  Leslie  j 
(p  ill),  mention  is  made  of  Ewing.  Par-  | 
tieulars  as  to  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth, 
his  Scottish  ancestry  if  any,  his  career,  and 
his  full  middle  name  are  earnestly  desired. — 
W.  M.  M. 


Bnswers. 

20.  Irregular  Marriages  in  Scotland 
(pp.  3r,  48). — Further  to  my  answer  (p.  48), 
A.M.M.  should  consult  Northern  Notes  ana 
Queries,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV,  where  a  complete 
transcription  is  given  of  three  volumes  of 
"  Runaway  Registers  "  at  Haddington.  They 
cover  the  period  1  ith  September,  1762  —  7th 
January,  1795.  The  English  Episcopal 
Church  at  Haddington  was  a  Convenient 
place  for  runaway  couples,  such  as  came 
north  via  Newcastle  and  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
An  ordained  clergyman  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony.  —  Robert  Murdoch 
Lawranck. 

I0<).  Duel  at  Nigg  (p.  127).— The 
following  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal 
and  Evening  Express  fully  20  years  ago: 
"Mr.  John  Cromar,  Burnbanks,  Nigg,  sends 
the  following  interesting  note: — T  am  much 
interested  in  that  account  of  a  duel  fought  in 
the  parish  of  Nigg  in  the  year  1808,  which  I 
observed  in  the  Evening  Expnss.  Captain 
Shaw,  who  lost  his  life,  was  a  brother  of  my 
mother,  whose  name  was  Margaret  Shaw,  the 

youngest  of  a  family  of  nineteen  

The  other  gentleman  challenged  my  uncle, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  they  fought 
with  pistols.  My  uncle  had  the  opportunity 
of  firing  first,  and,  instead  of  aiming  at  his 
opponent,  he  fired  in  another  direction. 
Enraged  at  what  he  thought  an  insult,  the 
other  gentleman  aimed  at  his  mark,  and  the 
deadly  charge  entered  the  groin  of  Captain 
Shaw  just  as  you  had  it  in  print.  Often 
have  I  heard  my  mother  say  the  same. 
There  were  two  or  three  more  of  the  brothers 

captains  in  the  army  The  eldest 

of  the  family  was  a  daughter,  and  was  grand- 
mother to  the  late  John  Brown,  the  personal 

attendant  to  Queen  Victoria  ; " 

'Hie  name  of  the  duellist  who  lost  his  life  is 
thought  to  have  been  "George."  He  was  a 
son  of  Captain  James  Shaw  referred  to  in 
Grant's.  "Legends  of  the  Braes  o'  Mar,"  p. 
212.  If  any  one  could  give  the  approximate 
date  of  the  appearance  of  the  above  article 
in  the  Express,  R.  and  others  interested 
might  find  more  information  in  the  article  to 
which  it  refers. — C.  B. 
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1*22.  Sir  Hugh  Trenchard  and  the  j 
Skenes  (pp.  142,  160). — With  the  help  of 
Miss  Anne  Gordon  of  Manar,  I  am  now  able 
to  answer  my  own  query.    Sir  Hugh  Tren- 
ehard's  mother,  Georgina  Louisa  Catherine  ; 
Tower  (not  Towers,  as  "Burke"  has  it) 
Skene,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Captain  John 
MeDowall  Skene,  R.N.,  by  his  first  wife, 
Georgina  Louisa  Lumsden  (died  at  Banff,  ! 
184S,  her  husband  being  then  "Inspecting  j 
Commander  CoastGuard"),  sixth  and  youngest  1 
daughter  of  Henry  Lumsden  of  Auchindoir 
and  Clova.     Captain  Skene's  eldest  brother, 
William  Abraham  Skene  of  Lethenty,  married  j 
in  1835,  Elizabeth  Gordon,  eldest  daughter  1 
of  Hugh  Gordon  I  of  Manar,  and  sister  of 
James  Gordon  II  of  Manar,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Cruger  Lumsden,  eldest  sister  of 
Captain  Skene's  wife. — J.  M.  Bulloch. 

125.  Macbeth  and  Drumtochty  (p.  157). 
— I.F.G.'s  cuiery  opens  out  an  interesting  field  j 
for  enquiry  and  speculation.     Not  much  is 
known  of   Macbeth,    but    ft   seems    fairly  : 
established  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
royal  house  of  the  Scots  kingdom,  and  that  , 
he  was  mormaerof  Moray.    His  mormaerdo'm 
included  the  eastern  half  of  Ross  and  the  j 
whole  of  Cromarty,  as  well  as  the  country 
stretching  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  I 
Beauly  and  Moray  Firths  as  far  east  as  the 
Spey.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  I 
such  a  seaboard  he  would  have  command  of 
a  considerable  fleet  of  boats,  and  a  glance  at  I 
the  map  will  show  that,  for  the  administration  1 
of  his  territory,  and  with  the  constant  possi-  i 
bility  of  visits  from  sea   rovers,  Cromarty  I 
(Crumbachty),  with  its  strong  position  and  j 
safe  harbourage,  would   be   an  altogether 
suitable  centre.    It  is  thus  highly  probable 
that  Macbeth  had  his  seat  there,  and  that 
Wyntoun  had  some  ground  for  speaking  of 
him  as  "thane  of  Crombachty,"  although  it  ; 
is  scarcely  likely  that  any  real  tradition  of 
such  a  connection  could  have  come  down 
through  nearly  nine  centuries.     The  same  | 
may  be  said  of  Macbeth's  connection  with 
Drumtochty,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
had    some   settlement   there    through    his  : 
mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Kenneth  II, 
King  of  the  Scots.     LF.G.  is  probably  satis- 
fied that  Drumtochty  is  the  correct  word,  j 


Is  it  in  all  the  editions  of  Wyntoun — i.e. 
those  of  David  Macpherson  (1795),  David 
Idling  (1872),  and  F.  J.  Amours  in  the  pre- 
sent century  ?  It  may  be  worthy  of  note  that, 
like  Wyntoun,  the  later  chroniclers  to  whom 
LF.G.  refers  also  place  one  of  Macbeth's 
thanages — Cawdor — in  his  own  mormaertlom, 
and  the  other  — Glamis  — in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Scots  Kingdom.  The  word  "thane," 
though  common  in  Wyntoun's  time,  was  not 
known  north  of  the  Tweed  in  Macbeth's 
time.  It  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  was  not 
introduced  into  Scotland  until  the  time  of 
Queen  Margaret.— A.  M.  M. 

127.  Toon,  in  1745  (p.  158).— In  reply 
to  this  enquiry,  I  wish  to  state  that  a  Thomas 
Todd,  Town  Clerk,  Musselburgh,  joined 
Prince  Charles,  with  arms,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
after  Culloden  went  into  hiding.  What  rank 
he  occupied  is  not  stated.  If  this  is  the 
person  LF.G.  is  in  quest  of,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  of  his  after  career.  —  Mackintosh, 
Forfar. 

12S.  Edinburgh  Courier  and  Argus  (pp. 
139,  158). — I  regret  that,  through  inadvert- 
ence, I  quoted  the  foregoing  authority  instead 
of  the  Courant  and  Mercury. — A. 

132.  Dr.  James  Fairrairn  of  Easter 
Migvie  (p.  158).  —  Dr.  Fairbairn  married 
Dorothy  Brebner,  and  had  issue  at  least  one 
son,  Robert,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Barbara.  The  estate  of  Easter  Migvie  seems 
to  have  appreciated  greatly  during  the  last 
century,  it  having  changed  hands  in  1799  for 
^'iSoo,  and  in  1864  for  ^8500.  —  W.  S. 

1153.  Teaching  of  Church  Music  in  the 
North-East  (p.  1 5S), — "B."  is  recommended 
to  consult  Mr.  W.  Milne  Gibson's  "The  Old 
Scottish  Precentor,"  where  he  will  find  not 
only  interesting  details  regarding  Thomas 
Channon,  but  an  instructive  account  of  the 
development  of  Church  Music  in  Aberdeen 
and  the  North. — R. 
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ILLUSTRATION. 

The  picture  represents  Union  Bridge  (with 
•the  Auld  Bow  Brig  in  the  distance),  the 
connecting  link  of  Union  Street,  as  it  passes 
over  the  Denburn  valley.  The  following 
inscription  was  deposited  in  the  foundation 
stone : — 

"In  the  4 1st  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign  George  the 
Third,  on  the  7th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 


of  our  Lord  iSot,  and  by  the  era  of 
masonry,  5801,  the  Foundation  Stone  of 
this  Bridge  (forming  the  first  part  of  two 
streets  now  opening  to  the  centre  of  the 
City  of  Aberdeen — that  from  the  south  to 
have  the  name  Union,  the  other  from  the 
north,  King  Street)  was  laid  by  John 
Dingwall,  Esq.  of  Ardo,  Lord  Provost  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Master  of  St.  John's  Lodge 
of  Freemasons  in  that  city.  Mr.  Charles 
Abercrombie,  Engineer;  Mr.  David  Hamil- 
ton, Architect. 

"May  the  undertaking  prosper  by  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God  "... 
In  1908  the  bridge  was  widened  by  the 

construction  on  either  side  of  a  steel  arch  rib 

supported  on  masonry  abutments. 

 >-*-<  

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MEARNS  IN 
SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT. 
IV. 

Of  the  gallant  officers  in  the  army  and  navy 
belonging  to  this  shire  I  have  little  to  say. 
They  were  ten  in  number,  three  of  whom 
were  British  Admirals,  and  five  others  British 
Generals,  one  of  whom,  moreover,  lies  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
it  needless  to  give  details,  as  none  of  the 
officers  referred  to  seems  to  have  taken  part 
in  any  memorable  achievement  or  doughty 
deed  of  "high  emprise." 

But  of  the  medical  men  of  note,  17  in 
number,  belonging  to  Kincardineshire,  I  must 
notice  the  names  of  a  few.  Thus  in  Alex- 
ander Reid  and  Sir  Alexander  Fraser  we 
have  two  who,  as  physicians  in  London, 
gained  a  great  reputation,  each  having  been 
appointed  "physician  to  the  King,  the  one  to 
Charles  I,  and  the  other  to  Charles  II.  Then, 
in  the  18th  century,  Fordoun  gave  the  world 
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a  learned  medical  author  in  Professor  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  while  Glenbervie  provided 
an  equally  trusted   medical  leader  in  Sir 
Alexander  Douglas,  though  without  doubt 
the  best  known  Mearnshire  medical  of  that 
century  was  the  famous  Dr.  John  Arbutlmott, 
of  London,  the  founder  of  the  Scriblerus 
Club,  the  witty  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift,  a 
literary  man,  who  will  perhaps  be  longest 
remembered  as  the  originator  of  the  ingenious 
designation  of   the  typical  Englishman  as 
"John  Bull,"  which  has  been  adopted  all 
the  world  over  as  the  most  satisfactory  char- 
acterisation of  the   dominating  yet  genial 
nature   of  that  remarkable   race  of  men. 
While  in  the  19th  century,  in  addition  to  I 
others  noteworthy,  we  claim  for  this  shire  two 
of  Edinburgh's  most  skilled  doctors,  in  these  j 
sons  of  the  St.  Cyrus  Manse,  Dr.  George  1 
Skene  Keith,  LL.IX,  and  Dr.  George  Keith,  j 
the  famous  surgeon  and  ovariotomist.    Nor  ; 
I  think  should  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Lowe  ! 
be  omitted  here,  a  worthy  son  of  the  Meams, 
who,  as  the  Founder  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Mission  Institute,  has   done    so    much  to 
promote  that  admirable  branch  of  Foreign 
Mission  work  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
so  has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  Christianity  everywhere. 

Like  all  other  Scottish  counties,  Kincardine 
can  number,  among  its  notable  sons,  a  few 
travellers  and  explorers,  whose  names  arc 
associated  with  geographical  investigation, 
one— that  of  Alexander  MacDonald,  M.D. — 
has  gained  distinction  in  connexion  with 
Arctic  exploration,  on  which  subject  he  has 
written  an  interesting  monograph,  while,  alas, 
during  a  further  and  final  venture,  his  career 
of  Arctic  travel  was  brought  to  an  untimely 
end,  for  he  was  unfortunately  one  of  the  ill- 
fated  crew  who  perished  with  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  that  heroic  seaman's  last  attempt 
to  make  the  North  West  passage  to  the 
Pacific. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  district  so 
destitute  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
centres,  the  number  of  Kincardineshire's  cap- 
tains of  industry,  successful  business  men  and 
skilful  engineers  and  inventors  is  meagre.  I 
have,  indeed,  only  eight  such  names  on  my 
lists,  few  of  which  are  of  outstanding  import- 
ance.   I  cannot  name  all  here,  but  it  may 


interest  readers  to  learn  that  the  late  Sir  George 
Harrison,  Lord  Provost,  and  also  for  a  time 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  one  of  the  eight,  and  not  the 
least  noteworthy  ;  while  Robert  Scott,  the 
head  of  the  great  London  publishing  firm 
of  Morgan  &  Scott,  the  publishers  of  the 
j  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn  books,  of  the  evan- 
I  gelical  weekly  called  "The  Christian,''  and 
of  many  religious  works,  is,  or  rather  was, 
another  and  by  no  means  an  undistinguished 
representative.  In  this  connexion,  too,  I 
cannot  help  noticing  two  names,  though  their 
work  may  now  be  remembered  by  few,  who 
belong  to  the  class  of  ingenious  inventors  or 
skilled  artificers.  I  refer  to  the  man  who 
invented  that  most  useful  aid  to  the  literary 
man  which  is  known  as  "  the  fountain  pen," 
Robert  Williams  Thomson,  from  Stonehaven, 
and  to  Charles  Stiven,  of  Glenbervie,  founder 
of  what  was  long  a  famous  local  industry,  the 
manufacture  of  snuff-boxes,  in  which  trade 
the  Men  of  the  Mearns  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly. 

Journalism,  which  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
outlets  for  the  energy  of  the  intellectuals 
among  our  Scottish  youth,  has  claimed  no 
fewer  than  eleven  notable  men  from  Kin- 
cardineshire, all  of  whom  proved  excep- 
tionally capable  in  their  adopted  profession, 
I  and  one  of  whom,  John  Douglas  Cook,  the 
•  founder  and  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
was  admittedly  one  of  the  great  journalistic 
forces  of  London  over  all  the  mid-Yictorian 
period.  Possibly  to  many  readers  of  this 
journal  the  name  of  Douglas  Cook  may  now 
be  unknown,  and  the  influence  exerted  on 
contemporary  British  life  by  the  fearless  social 
and  political  criticism  which  characterised  the 
columns  of  that  publication  may  now  be  only 
a  half-forgotten  tradition.  I  may,  therefore, 
as  one  whose  memory  reaches  back  to  that 
distant  age,  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  for 
venturing  here  to  express  my  belief  that  in 
his  own  day  John  Douglas  Cook  was  a 
!  journalist  as  great  and  influential,  and  as 
truly  a  man  of  genius  as  were,  for  example, 
his  two  great  contemporaries — Delane,  of 
The  Times,  and  Hutton,  of  the  Spectator,  or 
as  were  Stead,  of  the  Review  of  Reiicws,  and 
Sir  Robertson  Nicoll,  of  The  British  Weekly, 
j  in  more  recent  times. 
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As  the  Meams  is  almost  exclusively  a  j 
farming  district,  it  might  have  been  supposed  | 
that  I  should  have  a  fair  supply  of  noted  j 
agriculturists  on  my  lists  ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
I  have  only  two  such  names.  And,  indeed, 
the  only  interesting  point  I  have  to  notice  in 
connexion  with  Mearnsh  ire's  place  in  Scottish 
agricultural  development  is  that  it  is  one  of 
the  few  Scottish  counties  in  which  small 
holdings  are  still  common  ;  while  it  should  be 
added  that  one  of  the  Liberal  members  of 
Parliament  for  the  county — the  late  Mr. 
Crombie  —  was  probably  in  his  day  the 
strongest  advocate  and  most  powerful  sup- 
porter of  the  movement  for  the  extension  of 
such  holdings  all  over  the  country,  basing 
his  arguments  largely  on  what  he  had  himself 
seen  of  the  benefits  of  such  holdings  in  his 
own  constituency. 

Singularly  enough,  for  such  an  agricultural 
county,  though  T  confess  that  I  have  found 
the  same  law  working  in  other  Scottish  shires 
that  are  mainly  agricultural  in  character,  as, 
for  example,  in  Banff,  Dumfries  and  Berwick, 
it  is  in  the  direction  'of  scholarship,  as 
exemplified  in  the  large  number  of  professors 
and  prominent  teachers  produced  by  Kin- 
cardineshire that  the  practical  abilities  of  the 
Men  of  the  Mearns  have  found  the  largest 
outlet.  Thus  I  have  no  fewer  than  36  such 
names,  against  33  names  of  politicians  and 
public  men  generally,  which  form  the  next 
largest  group  of  Mearnshire  notables  belong- 
ing to  that  section  of  the  county's  talent 
which  tends  most  naturally  to  express  itself 
in  secular  and  social  activity.  Of  these  no 
fewer  than  six  have  been  principals  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  and  among  them  I  find 
the  names  of  x\lexander  Arbuthnott,  the  first 
Protestant  Principal  of  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen ;  of  David  Rait,  another  principal  of 
the  same  college,  as  well  as  of  William 
Rait,  who  also,  in  the  17th  century,  presided 
over  that  institution,  and  of  James  Murison, 
who  in  the  18th  century  was  Principal  of  the 
New  College,  St.  Andrews.  Of  professors  I 
have  no  fewer  than  18  names,  all  of  whom 
have  been  employed  in  one  or  other  of  our 
Scottish  universities,  or  in  those  continental 
and  colonial  seats  of  learning  in  which  Scots- 
men at  different  times  have  been  so  con- 
spicuous.   Moreover,  that  some  of  these  men  | 


have  been  of  the  very  first  rank  in  their 
profession  will  be  universally  conceded,  when 
I  remark  that  among  them  are  the  names  of 
Thomas  Reid,  of  Glasgow  ;  James  Beattie, 
of  Aberdeen  ;  Cosmo  Innes,  of  Edinburgh, 
as  also  of  Gilbert  Burnett,  of  Montauban  ; 
Robert  Barclay,  of  Paris,  and  James  Mur- 
doch, of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  More- 
over, among  private  teachers,  not  holding  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  public  eye  as 
professors  occupy,  but  who  sometimes  are 
not  inferior  in  scholarly  attainments,  this  shire 
is  singularly  rich.  Perhaps  the  best  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  was  the  late  Dr.  David 
Rennett,  of  Aberdeen,  a  teacher  whose  pupils 
were  long  the  chief  prize-winners  at  the 
university,  while  not  a  few  of  them  gained 
equal  distinction  for  prominent  mathematical 
talent  at  Cambridge  University. 

Passing  next  to  the  last  group,  appertaining 
to  the  secular  side  of  my  statistical  tables, 
that,  namely,  in  which  I  insert  the  names  of 
nondescripts  and  eccentrics  of  all  sorts,  I 
have  in  this  connexion  as  many  as  twelve 
representatives.  I  will  here  mention  the 
names  of  a  few  of  them.  There  is  first  that 
famous  sportsman,  athlete  and  pedestrian, 
Captain  Barclay  Allardyce,  the  first  man,  I 
believe,  in  all  the  world  to  walk  1000  miles 
in  1000  hours.  There  is  next  the  weaver 
botanist,  John  Duncan,  whose  life  by  the 
well-known  author,  Samuel  Smiles,  affords  an 
interesting  and  suggestive  picture  of  the 
intellectual  tastes  and  energetic  self  culture 
that  have  from  time  to  time  sprung  from  the 
better  type  of  our  Scottish  working  men,  and 
by  means  of  which  many  of  them  have  been 
enabled  to  attain  no  mean  proficiency  in 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Then  there 
is  the  Fetteresso  centenarian,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Moir  ;  also  the  pedlar  poet  of  the  18th 
century,  James  Maxwell,  of  Auchenback. 
But  it  skills  not  to  repeat  names  that  have 
long  ceased  to  be  remembered,  though  I  feel 
I  must  find  a  place  for  the  lady  Finella,  who 
is  still  remembered  as  the  assassin  of 
Kenneth  III,  and  of  James  Black,  of  Fetter- 
cairn,  the  humble  and  hard-working  farmer  in 
Fettercairn  who,  in  1732,  built  a  bridge  for 
his  native  parish  at  his  own  expense,  out  of 
his  personal  savings.  W.  B.  R.  \V, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  "  THE  RECORDS  OF 
INVERCAULD." 
II. 

P.  8.— Colonel  Finlay  (Finla  Mor's  grand- 
son) affords  another  example  of  Sir  /Kneas 
Macpherson's  unfair  treatment.  He  says— 
"This  whole  paragraph  is  nothing  but  a 
sham  and  downright  imposement,  this 
Colonel  being  brought  in  by  this  vain 
scribbler  to  make  a  false  muster  of  his 
loyall  gentlemen  "  ;  and  all  this  because  he 
had  not  heard  "  the  least  mention  of  such  a 
man,"  and  had  not  found  a  Colonel  Finla 
Farquharson  in  a  list  of  officers  in  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  expedition  in  1627.  But 
the  "  scribbler "  does  not  say  that  Finla  was 
a  Colonel  in  that  expedition.  That  he  was 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  years  afterwards  may 
be  seen  from  the  Forbes  genealogy  in  Mac- 
farlane's  "Collections"  (ii,  250),  and 
Spalding  Club  Misc.,  v,  350.  In  the  1733 
MS.  the  genealogist  contents  himself,  after 
giving  the  Colonel's  marriage,  with  stating 
that  "  Finla  himself  went  abroad  and  lived 
most  part  in  Ireland,  an  officer  in  the 
military." 

P.  9. — "John  died  in  1632."  This  is 
wrong.  John  is  mentioned  in  1634,  with 
his  son  Robert  "aperand  of  Invercauld," 
in  the  Book  of  Annual  Renters  {Spalding 
Club  Misc.,  iii,  132),  and,  in  1635,  is  named 
Bailie  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  jointly  with 
Thomas  Erskine  of  Pittodrie,  and  his  own 
son  Robert. 

"Robertson  of  Inverchaskie,"  i.e.,  Inver- 
croskie.  This  was  Robertson,  or  Baron 
Reid,  of  Straloch.  The  marriage  is  men- 
tioned in  the  "  Short  Account  of  the  Family 
of  Straloch,"  written  in  1728  by  the  Rev. 
James  Robertson. 

P.  10. — Robert  died  in  1666,  not  in  1652, 
as  stated.  See  next  note.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  editor  has  not  quoted  the  papers  in  which 
he  is  often  styled  "Sir  Robert,"  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  has  made  some  mistake, 
as  Robert  Farquharson  of  Invercauld  is 
occasionally  confounded  with  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar  of  Mounie,  sometime  Provost  of 
Aberdeen.  The  latter  is  stated  in  the 
Lesley  genealogy  in  Macfarlane's  Collections 


(Scott.  Hist.  Soc.)  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  breaking  the  fortune  and  estate  of  the 
family  of  Lesley  of  Wardes  about  1634— 
before  the  acquisition  of  the  property  by 
Invercauld  in  1649.  The  same  confusion 
is  seen  in  note  2  on  pp.  3,  4  of  Sir  A\. 
Macpherson's  writings  published  by  the 
Scottish  History  Society  in  1902.  See  also 
Aberdeen  Journal  N.  e°  Q.,  v,  150,  pp.  10, 
11,  and  pp.  239-243  of  the  "Records."  On 
p.  239,  the  editor  says  that  Robert  III.  "is 
often  confounded  with  his  more  illustrious 
father,  whom  he  survived  about  thirteen 
years";  and  again,  "dying  without  surviving 
issue,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother." 
Apparently  the  editor  himself  has  con- 
founded the  two  Roberts,  and  every 
statement  in  these  quotations  after  the 
first  is  incorrect.  The  actual  facts  arc  that 
Robert  III.  of  Invercauld  died  in  1663, 
three  years  before  his  father  Robert  II., 
leaving  a  daughter  married  to  David  Forbes 
of  Leslie,  as  stated  in  Brouchdearg  MS. 
and  in  the  Forbes  genealogy  (Macfarlane, 
ii,  251).  Thus  the  editor's  reflection  on 
the  widow's  great  "  haste  to  get  married 
again "  (pp.  240,  243)  seems  '  scarcely 
justified. 

The  confusion  between  the  two  Roberts 
is  partly  explained  by  what  the  Brouchdearg 
MS.  says  of  the  elder's  acquisition  of  Wardes 
—  "he  purchased  Wardes  and  died  there 
leaving  [i.e.,  resigning  or  giving  up]  Inver- 
cauld to  his  eldest  son."  The  Finzean  copy 
of  the  MS.  has  "having  left,"  which  is  more 
appropriate.  That  "leaving"  means  "resign- 
ing or  giving  up  "  during  his  life  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  he  himself  continued  to 
live  at  Wardes :  such  a  giving  up  to  an 
apparent  heir  was  a  common  occurrence. 
Robert  the  father,  on  2nd  July,  1657,  at 
Wardes,  executed  a  charter  of  both  the 
Wardes  and  Invercauld  lands  in  favour  of 
Robert,  his  eldest  lawful  son  and  apparent 
heir,  on  which  sasine  was  taken  4th  and  7th 
July,  1657  ;  and  according  to  the  Notarial 
Instrument  narrating  delivery  of  sasine  there 
is  "reservand  alwayes  to  the  said  Robert 
Farquharsone,  elder,  and  Anna  Forbes  his 
spous,  their  ly front  right  of  sutch  part  of  the 
I  lands  above  mentionat  as  is  particularlie 
;  reservit  in  the  said  charter" — this  reserved 
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part  obviously  being  Wardes ;  so  that  after 
1657  the  elder  Robert  is  usually  styled  "of 
Wardes,"  and  the  younger  Robert  "  of  Inver- 
cauld." 

That  the  younger  Robert  died  before  his 
father  is  evident  from  an  entry  of  1663  in  the 
Privy  Council  Register  (3rd  S.,  i,  676)  in 
which  Robert  Farquharson  of  Inve?'cauld 
appears  as  one  of  a  number  of  justices 
appointed  for  Aberdeenshire,  but  in  an 
addition  to  the  entry  is  included  in  a  list  of 
the  appointees  "who  are  departed  this  life," 
while  in  an  entry  of  7th  July,  1664  (Ibid, 
p.  558)  Robert  F.  of  IVardes  is  found  ;  also 
from  a  charter  by  John  Earl  of  Mar  to 
Mr.  James  Farquharson  of  Whitehouse  of 
the  lands  of  Monaltrie,  etc.,  dated  4th 
March,  1664,  to  which  Robert  F.  of  IVardes 
and  Alexander  F.  apperend  thereof  his  son 
are  witnesses  —  Alexander  being  younger 
brother  of  the  deceased  Robert  (Aberd.  6* 
Kinc.  Sas.,  iii,  332).  Further,  Douglas' 
Baronage,  which  follows  the  genealogy 
marked  "  A "  in  the  Records,  says  that 
Robert  the  elder  "was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Alexander" — i.e.,  his  eldest  sur- 
viving son. 

From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  p.  10  of  the 
Records  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Robert 
II.  died  in  1652,  and  p.  239  wrong  in  saying 
that  his  son  Robert  survived  him  about 
thirteen  years ;  also  that  the  Robert  of 
Wardhouse  mentioned  on  pp.  240-1  as 
joining  with  his  son  Alexander  in  a  dis- 
position of  lands  to  Anna  Ogilvie  on  21st 
July,  1666  —  presumably  on  Anna's  second 
marriage  —  was  Robert  the  elder.  The 
editor's  insertion  of  "  brother "  as  a  correc- 
tion for  "son"  in  the  top  line  of  p.  241  is 
an  error.  Robert  II.  (the  elder  Robert) 
appears  to  have  executed  the  disposition, 
with  consent  of  his  new  heir  apparent,  in 
favour  of  the  widow  of  his  deceased  elder 
son.  Robert  the  younger,  shortly  before  his 
own  death,  which,  according  to  Row's  Diary 
(p.  ii  of  Records),  took  place  in  August, 
1666. 

This  disposition  of  21st  July,  1666 — 
which,  with  relative  papers,  should  be  among 
the  Invercauld  Writs  but  has  been  over- 
looked  by  the  editor  of  Records—  probably 
shows  that  Anna  Ogilvie  on  her  part  gave  up 


all  her  claims  as  Robert  III.'s  widow  on 
Invercauld,  and  that  in  fact  the  object  of  the 
deed  was  the  clearing  of  Invercauld  and  its 
entire  restoration  to  the  Farquharson  family. 
I  think  the  editor  must  have  been  under 
some  misapprehension  as  to  the  "will" 
mentioned  by  him  on  p.  240. 

As  to  the  acquisition  of  Wardhouse,  pp.  9 
and  242,  sasine  was  given  on  10th  Oct., 
,1649,  to  James  Forbes,  servitor  to  Robert 
Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  on  a  charter  dated 
at  Alloa,  14th  Sept.,  1649,  Alex.  Erskine  of 
Rothiemay  giving  sasine,  as  bailie,  "at  the 
said  tower  and  manor  place  of  Wardes  about 
3  p.m." — Aberd.  Sa sines,  xiv,  134. 

A.  M.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 
 4  

Perforations  around  Postage  Stamps. 
—  Mr.  James  D.  Law,  of  "  Clovernook," 
Roxborough,  Philadelphia,  on  reading  the 
note  by  Mr.  Robert  Murdoch  Lawrance  on 
the  originator  of  the  Adhesive  Postage 
Stamp  (S.  N.  &>  Q.  for  October,  p.  156), 
obligingly  hunted  up  and  sent  us  a  copy  of 
the  following  poem,  wThich  he  had  composed 
and  published  about  two  years  ago  in  a 
New  York  magazine.  The  verses  were  the 
outcome  of  the  disclosure  made  by  the 
British  Government  that  the  perforations 
around  the  postage  stamps  were  first  suggested 
and  shewn  by  a  citizen  of  Aberdeen,  known 
to  them  by  the  modest  initials  of  "J.  B." : — 

The  Scotsman's  brain  you  cannot  cramp, 

As  may  in  countless  things  be  seen, 
But  who  would  link  the  Postage  Stamp 

In  any  way  with  Aberdeen  ? 
Yet  recent  enquiries  reveal 

That  we  the  Perforations  owe 
To  an  ingenious  modest  chiel 

Of  Bon-Accord  as  records  show. 
'*J.  B."  he  only  signed  his  name 

When  sending  in  his  clever  thought, 
A  proof  he  did  not  pant  for  fame 

So  much  as  better  service  sought. 
The  Government  was  quick  to  see 

The  value  of  the  little  holes 
That  greet  us  now  where'er  we  be, 

In  any  land  between  the  Pole.-?. 
Of  universal  scope  and  range 

The  Perforations  round  and  clean 
However  Stamps  may  fade  or  change 

Will  stand  like  Granite  Aberdeen. 
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HALLFOREST  CASTLE. 

To  the  interesting  account  of  this  castle, 
as  given  by  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Simpson,  F.S.A., 
Scot.,  in  the  November  issue  (pp.  164-167), 
may  be  added  the  following  : — 

Some  time  during  the  reign  of  James  II, 
a  person,  in  the  garb  of  a  traveller,  called  one 
evening  at  a  house  in  Kintore,  which  appears 
to  have  stood  on  or  near  to  the  spot  where 
the  Post  Office  now  stands.  The  stranger,* 
after  discoursing  a  while,  and  inquiring  after 
the  news  of  the  place,  asked  the  goodman, 
whose  name  was  Thain,  if  he  knew  anything 
about  the  family  at  Hallforest  Castle,  and  on 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  asked  if 
Thain  would  carry  a  message  from  him  to 
Geordie  Keith. 

"Geordie  Keith,"  indignantly  exclaimed 
the  goodman,  "a  bettor  man  than  you  would 
have  called  him  Lord  George  Keith.''  Thain, 
however,  delivered  his  message.  The  mes- 
sage, it  is  said,  consisted  of  "a  knife  and 
fork  so  constructed  that  the  handles  fitted 
into  each  other,  and  appeared  to  be  one,  the 
•  blade  and  prongs  being  covered  by  a  single 
scabbard."  Lord  George  Keith  told  Thain 
that  the  stranger  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  King.  This  information  rather  staggered 
poor  Thain,  who  was  accompanied  home  by 
Lord  George.  During  his  absence,  the  good- 
wife  suspected  that  her  visitor  was  more  than 
he  seemed,  so  she  ordered  the  hen  next  the 
cock  to  be  dressed  and  cooked  for  his  supper, 
and  placed  him  in  the  "low  chair."  For 
this  service,  Thain  got  a  grant  of  the  piece 
of  ground  designated  in  the  title  deeds  "  The 
Goose  Croft." 

For  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  Goose 
Croft  and  its  proprietors,  reference  may  be 
made  to  Aberdeen  Journal  Notes  and  Queries, 
II,  pp.  308-309. 


Long  Price  for  a  Burns'  Letter. — In 
a  New  York  note,  dated  6th  ulto.,  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  first  days'  sale  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  F.  Gable's  collection  of  manuscripts, 
&c,  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Robert 
Burns,  the  Scottish  poet,  realised  no  less  than 
$2460. 


ABERDEENSHIRL  SONGS  AND 
MUSIC. 

The  articles  under  the  above  heading  in 
the  September  and  October  issues  of  S.jV.ks-Q. 
bring  very  prominently  to  light  the  sad  decline 
of  the  grand  old  Scottish  airs. 

"  C  "  writes—"  It  would  almost  appear  that 
the  Aberdonian  is  not  naturally  a  song 
maker,"  and  the  writer  in  the  October  issue 
puts  the  question — "  Where  are  we  to  get  the 
performers  now  ?  " 

I  hope  it  can  be  proved  that  these  state- 
ments are  not  really  accurate,  although  the 
present  day  condition  of  affairs  in  the  musical 
world  rather  tends  to  justify  the  remark. 

Nowadays  the  few  sing,  and  on  selected 
occasions,  while  in  days  gone  bye  the  many 
sang,  and  on  all  occasions.  Can  the  choice 
and  popular  verses  endeared  to  us  by  so  many 
kindly  associations  of  the  past  ever  lose  their 
attraction  for  a  Scottish  heart  ?  The  charm 
of  such  strains  can  never  die,  and  the  melo- 
dies of  Scotland  will  live  for  ever. 

Many  accomplished  musicians  often  neglect 
entirely  the  cultivation  of  their  native  melo- 
dies, under  the  idea  of  these  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  eloquence  and  science  of  high- 
class  music.  They  thus  commit  a  huge 
mistake.  When  judiciously  and  tastefully 
performed,  it  is  a  charming  style  of  music, 
and  will  always  give  pleasure  to  the  intelligent 
hearer.  Cannot  something  be  done  to  revive 
the  interest  in  the  fine  old  Scottish  songs  and 
music?  We  have  got  songs  innumerable, 
and  singers  too.  Let  us  find  them  !  Why 
should  not  Aberdeen,  through  the  medium  of 
your  excellent  magazine,  lead  the  way  in  the 
formation  of  musical  associations  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  the  Auld  Scotch  Sangs  ? 

f^m  tuSu  v  v-  V"  V- '  w2. 

The  " Grintal  Man."  —  The  man  who 
gave  out  the  meal  to  the  poor  on  the  estate 
of  Leys  was  called  the  "Grintal  Man."  See 
Session  Records  of  Banchory-Ternan,  of 
date  8th  August,  17 15.  In  janiieson's 
"Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language," 
edition  1846,  he  ascribes  the  cognomen  as 
belonging  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  meaning 
"the  keeper  of  a  granary."--  Rohert  Mur- 
doch Law  range. 
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LORD  GEORGE  GORDON'S  AFFAIR. 

Though  Lord  George  Gordon  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  in  English  history  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  became 
a  world-wide  notoriety,  by  reason  of  the 
picture  of  the  Riots  in  "  Barnaby  Rudge,"  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that,  beyond  the  misleading 
life  of  him  by  his  worthless  secretary,  Robert 
Watson  ( 1 746-1838),  no  authentic  biography 
of  him  has  been  written.  And  now,  not 
only  is  a  full  dress  life  in  preparation  by  Mr. 
J.  Paul  de  Castro,  barrister,  London,  but  a 
complete  bibliography  and  iconography  has 
been  completed  by  the  present  writer,  and 
will  be  issued  in  the  Aberdeen  University 
Library  Bulletin. 

Meantime  attention  may  be  called  to  a 
little-known  aspect  of  his  life,  as  related  by 
the  Town  and  Country  Alagazine,  or  Universal 
Repository  of  A'no7i>ledge,  Instruction  and 
Entertainment,  of  June,  1786.  It  forms  one 
of  the  notorious  "  Histories  of  the  Tete-a- 
Tete  annexed,"  where  the  /'  affairs of  public 
men  and  women  were  set'  forth  under  obvious 
disguises.  For  some  years  Mr.  Horace 
Bleackley,who  has  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  by-ways  of  eighteenth  century  history, 
has  been  contemplating  a  reprint  of  this 
entire  series,  for  he  has  pierced  most  of  the 
disguises.  That  dealing  with  Lord  George  is 
entitled  "  The  Memories  of  Lord  Crop  and 
the  Meretricious  Fair,"  and  it  appears  with  a 
plate  in  Volume  xviii,  289-290.  How  far  it 
is  true  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  worth  repro- 
ducing, if  only  as  a  typical  example  of  much 
eighteenth  century  journalism.  —  J.  M. 
Bulloch. 

"Few  men  have  made  their  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  life  with  more  advantages  than 
Lord  Crop.  His  lordship's  descent  is  noble, 
his  connections  powerful,  and  his  education  j 
•has  been  most  liberal.  Though  natives  of 
Scotland,  his  family  have  been  firm  supporters 
of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and  his  late 
Majesty  stood  godfather  to  our  hero.  His 
character  is  perhaps  as  mixed  and  unaccount- 
able as  any  that  human  nature  has  produced. 
As  a  senator  he  has  evinced  learning  and 
strong  political  knowledge,  broad  humour, 
and  severe  satire  ;  yet,  though  these  qualities 


have  marked  his  eloquence  and  invigorated 
his  arguments,  he  has  given  repeatedly 
indubitable  proofs  of  folly  and  insanity.  In 
politics  he  has  always  declared  himself  a 
Whig ;  yet  has  never  been  found  firmly 
attached  to  any  party,  but  attacking  each.  In 
religion  he  pretends  to  the  warmest  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  establishment,  but  has  deviated 
from  the  mildness  of  its  doctrines  by  stimu- 
lating its  professors  to  acts  of  persecution.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  horrors  produced  by  the  fanaticism  of 
this  young  nobleman  and  his  sanguinary 
followers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
constitution  was  invaded,  the  laws  trampled 
upon,  houses  and  public  buildings  consumed, 
robberies  committed  in  the  streets,  and  many 
hundreds  of  lives  lost  by  the  persecuting 
spirit  which  they  raised  against  the  Roman 
Catholics,  under  pretences  of  doing  honour 
to  God,  and  good  to  their  own  souls. 

"  This  conduct,  however,  did  not  terminate 
with  impunity.  The  noble  lord  was  himself 
brought  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  very  narrowly  escaped  conviction.  Many 
of  the  deluded  populace  suffered  execution 
upon  the  gibbets,  and  not  a  few  were  put  to 
death  by  the  soldiery,  called  out  to  suppress 
the  riotous  fanatics. 

"  At  present  his  lordship  stands  in  a  very 
extraordinary  predicament,  having  suffered 
judgment  of  excommunication  to  go  against 
him,  for  refusing  to  obey  an  ecclesiastical 
summons,  and  being  now  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  unless  he  submits  to  mother 
church. 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  by  a  great  adept 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  that 
all  passions  are  tyrants,  and  love  tyrannizes 
over  all  other  passions.  The  conduct  of 
Lord  Crop  illustrates  this  position,  for  in  love 
he  has  been  found  as  violent  and  persevering 
as  in  religion,  both  being  the  effects  of  an 
overheated  imagination. 

"  Except  in  his  connection  with  the  mere- 
tricious Fair,  whose  portrait  graces  this  tete-a- 
tete,  his  lordship's  amours  have  not  only  been 
transitory,  but  have  mingled  among  the  lower 
order  of  liberal-hearted  females,  even  so  low 
as  to  the  vulgar  and  vicious  tribes  of  Hedge 
Lans.  This  degeneracy,  or  depraved  taste, 
was  probably  owing  to  the  difficulties  he  found 
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in  seeking  for  a  mind  congenial  with  his  own, 
and  which  he  at  last  happily  discovered  in 

Miss  E  ,the  lady  being,  like  her  paramour, 

ardent  in  every  pursuit.  Her  constitution  is 
sanguine,  with  a  stimulating  eye,  and  a  set  of 
features  strongly  marked,  like  those  we  see  on 
the  ancient  medals  of  the  Roman  Empress. 
She  looks  capable  of  inspiring  every  trans- 
gression proved  upon  or  imputed  to  the  noble 
lord,  and  in  her  arms  were  generated  those 
ideas  which,  when  brought  into  action,  set 
the  metropolis  in  a  flame,  threatened  the 
kingdom  with  anarchy,  and  the  constitution 
with  ruin.  Her  face  is  fascinating,  though 
not  delicate,  her  person  desirable  though 
robust,  but  this  vulgarity  is  not  from  want  of 
sense,  but  from  deficiency  of  education. 

"Miss  E  does  not  owe  her  [fall]  to 

Lord  Crop,  but  to  the  violence  of  her  own 
temper.  Her  parents,  who  lived  about  fifty 
miles  from  London,  would  have  persuaded 
her  to  marry  a  man  of  their  choice,  whom  she 
disliked  ;  in  resentment  she  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered [herself  to  another]  ....  and 
published  her  own  shame.  This  scandalous 
conduct  disgusted  her  lover,  and  finding 
herself  neglected,  abused  and  held  in  con- 
tempt, she  packed  up  her  clothes,  and  taking 
a  place  in  the  cradle  of  a  stage  coach,  came 
up  to  London,  where  she  was  transferred  from 

hand  to  hand  till  at  last  she 

took  a  lodging  in  the  vicinity  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  where  she  became  notorious.   .  . 


AN  OLD  TUNE  BOOK. 

NOTES  ON  EARLY  PUBLICATIONS  AND  ON 
MR.  JOHN  SIVEWRIGHT. 

Mr.  YY.  Milne  Gibson,  who  is  an  authority 
upon  matters  musical,  obligingly  authorises 
us  to  give  the  following  informative  article  | 
contributed  by  him  to  the  Aberdeen  Press 
and  Journal  of  15th  November,  ult. 

Mr.  Robert  Murdoch  Lawrance,  in  a  brief 
article  on  "An  Old  lime  Hook,''  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  significant  fact  that 
itinerant  precentors  and  "  teachers  of  music" 
of  the  period  of  Sivewright  of  Fordoun,  all, 
or  most  of  them,  had  their  collections  of 
Psalm  tunes,  compiled  and  printed  at  Edin-  I 
burgh. 


From  the  time  of  Andro  Hart,  and  dating 
back  to  the  days  of  "The  XII  Common 
Tunes  to  the  which  all  Psalms  of  eight 
syllables  in  the  first  line,  and  six  in  the  next, 
may  be  sung,"  1622  to  17 14,  when  James 
Nicol,  the  "toun*s  printer/'  published  in 
Aberdeen  "  Twelve  Tunes  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  composed  in  four  parts,  viz.,  Treble, 
Contra,  Tenor,  and  Basses,  according  to  the 
method  and  by  the  Master  of  Musick 
School  of  Aberdeen,'*  Edinburgh  was  the 
centre  of  music  printing  in  Scotland.  In 
comparing  the  harmonies  of  the  XII — con- 
sisting of  Old  Common,  Kings,  Dukes, 
English,  French,  London,  Stilt,  Dunferm- 
line, Dundee,  Abbay,  Glasgow,  and  Martyrs 
—  it  will  be  found  that  very  slight  differences 
are  discernible  in  the  collections  following  up 
to  well  into  the  19th  century.  Changes  did 
appear  later,  but  in  the  days  of  Sivewright 
there  were  stereotyped  settings  to  most  of  the 
older  tunes.  There  was  practically  no  copy- 
right, and  anyone  was  at  liberty  to  "lift" 
tunes  from  a  previous  publication. 

James  Taylor. 

A  contemporary  of  Sivewright  was  James 
Taylor,  who  hailed  from  Kin  tore,  and  he,  too, 
"  edited  "  a  collection,  in  which  all  the  tunes 
which  may  be  termed  local,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fordoun  and  Neigle,  appear,  but  with 
the  addition  of  others,  such  as  Fintray,  Mony- 
musk,  Paradise,  Kayne,  etc.  The  tunes 
named  were  all  termed  "new*'  in  those  days. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  any  old  tune  book 
issued  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
was  of  about  equal  intrinsic  value  to  its  pre- 
decessor or  successor,  and  but  for  the  tradi- 
tions associated  with  the  names  of  the 
editor  or  editors  of  the  publications,  their 
musical  value  is  nil. 

Coming  to  nearer  our  own  times  we  find 
such  collections  as  "The  Northern  Psalter*' 
(William  Carnie)  and  "The  Scottish  Psalter"' 
(Alexander  Machray).  The  tunes  contained 
in  these  publications  were  all  carefully  revised 
and  in  many  cases  the  harmonies  re-written 
by  that  musical  genius,  the  late  W "illiani 
Robert  Broomfield,  whose  knowledge  of  har- 
mony and  counterpart  was  extensive.  It  may 
therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  the 
years  to  come,  when  both  compilations  are 
out  of  print,  their  worth  will  be  considerably 
enhanced. 
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Returning  to  John  Sivewright,  it  may  be  j 
'related  that  he  roamed  about  the  counties  of  j 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine,  seated  on  | 
the  back  of  an  old  white    "shell,"  which  j 
formed  a  kind  of  signal  of  his  approach,  j 
Sivewright,  it  would  seem,  made  his  presence  j 
felt  down  in  Fordoun  about  1  794  5 — that  is, 
if  one  is  to  credit  some  doggerel  verses  written 
about  him  a  few  years  later.    The  opening 
stanza  reads — 

In  the  year  1794 

When  Ifeilant  John  the  hills  came  o'er, 
lie  taught  them  a'  to  gape  and  glour, 
And  sing  the  tunes  in  Fordoun. 

"  Heilant  John  "  was  apparently  notable  to 
transmit  his  own  skill  to  his  pupils,  for  the 
tenth  verse  of  the  "  Stroud"  relates  that — 

Up  starlet  then  the  hricht  Dunbar, 
Instead  o'  better  lie  did  vvaur, 
An'  a'  the  singin'  he  did  maiir, 
An'  lost  the  lines  in  Fordoun. 

Sivewright,  says  an  authority,  "  was  pre- 
centor in  the  Parish  Church  of  Meldrum  till 
1835,  and  died  five  years  after.  Me  had  a 
practical  knowledge  of  music,  and  a  'very 
respectable  '  singing  voice  ;  but  in  his  teaching 
he  was  handicapped  by  an  unfortunate 
impediment  in  his  speech.  He  never 
attempted  to  train  a  choir,  but  usually  a  few 
singers  sat  up  in  the  'cock-laft'  of  the  kirk, 
and  loyally  assisted  him  to  lead  the  congre- 
gation. He  was  wont  to  call  out  the  names 
of  the  tunes  previous  to  raising  them.  He 
was  "a  canty,  well-faured  man,  who  wore  a 
black  coat  somewhat  browned  with  age." 
The  title  of  his  publication  reads  —  "  A 
Collection  of  Church  Tunes  and  Anthems, 
in  three  parts,  with  a  few  Duets,  Catches, 
Glees,  etc.,  all  seleeted  from  the  best 
Authors." 

We  read  that  in  early  life  James  Taylor  had 
a  shock  of  paralysis  that  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  both  his  arms,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
drifted  into    "teaching"    for  a  livelihood. 
Through  Messrs.  George  Clark  &  Sun,  Broad 
Street,  Aberdeen, Taylor  published  a  collection 
of  Psalm  tunes — the  work  being  engraved  on 
copper,  and  printed  direct  from  the  plates,  as 
most  musical  reproductions  then  were.      An  j 
early  experiment  with  music  type — wood  j 
engraving,  the  blocks  being  cut  out  of  solid 
boxwood — was  made  by  James  ( Chalmers,  sen.,  | 
founder  of  the  Aberdeen  Journal.    This  was  j 


in  1748-49.  The  result  was  creditable  for  the 
time,  nut  it  was  many  years  later  ere  the 
engraving  style  was  ousted.  "Jeems"  Taylor, 
as  he  was  familiarly  spoken  of,  was  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  but  was  considerably  handi- 
capped in  his  work  in  consequence  of  the  use- 
less condition  of  his  hands  and  arms.  1  )id  his 
hat  blow  off,  he  must  needs  wait  til!  some  one 
picked  it  up  and  placed  it  on  his  head.  But 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  marvellous  memory, 
for  it  is  related  that  he  never  needed  to  look 
at  words  or  music  while  he  was  precenting  or 
teaching.  He  died  about  five  years  after 
John  Sivewright. 

 >-#-<  

TRADE  IN  SCOTLAND  ABOUT 
150  YEARS  AGO. 
I. 

Some  time  ago,  while  looking  over  an 
extensive  library  which  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  literary  gentleman  who  died  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  came  across 
what  I  think  was  a  rather  scarce  volume. 
It  consisted  of  72  octavo  pages,  and  was 
printed  by  an  Edinburgh  firm.  It  had  an 
extensive  title  as  follows  : — "  A  Tour  through 
most  of  the  trading  towns  and  villages  of 
Scotland,  containing  notes  and  observations 
concerning  the  Trade  and  Manufactures, 
Improvements,  etc.,  of  these  towns  and 
villages,  by  David  Loch."  At  the  foot  of 
the  title  page  was  written — "  Presented  by 
the  author  to  Provost  Duncan  "  (possibly  at 
that  time  the  provost  of  Edinburgh).  There 
was  no  preface  or  introduction  to  indicate 
who  Mr.  Loch  was,  but,  according  to  one 
entry,  under  the  heading  "  Cromarty,"  it 
would  appear  that  he  had  at  one  time  been 
a  seafaring  man  :  and  from  an  intimation  on 
the  title  page  he  had  been  commissioned  to 
make  the  tour  "by  order  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Trustees  for  Fisheries,  Manu- 
factures and  Improvements  in  Scotland." 
The  work,  therefore,  took  the  form  of  a 
report  printed  for  that  body. 

Mr.  Loch  had  started  from  Edinburgh, 
proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction  as  far 
as  Cromarty,  the  return  journey  being  round 
by  llie  west  coast,  finishing  at  Dumbarton. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  tour  of  Buswell 
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and  Johnson  about  the  same  period,  Mr. 
Loch's  journey  was  almost  entirely  one  of 
business,  and  a  matter  of  recording  facts 
and  figures.  Rarely  does  he  diverge  from 
the  beaten  track  to  give  any  description  of 
scenery,  and  only  on  two  occasions  does  he 
give  any  indication  of  being  a  lover  of 
nature.  The  first  occurs  when  he  comes  to 
Perth,  where  he  says  — 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  a  sweet, 
romantic  place,  Invermay,  where  the  most 
.striking  beauties  of  nature  are  to  be  seen. 
Here  there  is  a  place  in  the  country  style 
called  "  Humble  Bumble/'  which  is  an 
amazing  cariosity.  Wood  and  water, 
darkness  and  the  rude  magnificence  of 
rocks  and  caverns,  unite  to  render  it  a 
place  calculated  to  inspire  sublime  and 
noble  ideas. 

Mr.  Loch  would  seem  to  have  been  greatly 
taken  with  the  village  of  Laurencekirk,  as 
indicated  from  the  following  commentary 
upon  that  town — 

A  pleasant  village,  the  property  of  Lord 
Gardenstone,  situated  in  the  Howe  of  the 
Mearns,  a  fine  fertile  country,  owing  to 
the  remarkable  attention  of  the  proprietor, 
may  justly  challenge  any  other  in  Scotland 
for  improvements  and  beauty  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a 
most  commodious  and  elegant  inn,  built 
at  his  lordship's  sole  expense,  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  and  no  better 
chaises,  horses  or  usage  can  be  desired 
anywhere.  One  thing  in  particular  I  must 
notice,  with  regard  to  the  tavern,  that  in 
it  there  is  a  library  of  well-chosen  books, 
both  for  entertainment  and  instruction, 
open  to  every  traveller,  which  is  a  most 
agreeable  circumstance  to  such  as  have 
no  companion,  and  what  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  inn  that  I  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  conveniences  with  which 
this  infant  village  is  accommodated;  its 
beauties  are  innumerable,  and  beyond 
description  delightful  ;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  it  is  almost  'past  belief,  what  a 
new  face  this  part  of  the  country  wears. 
The  trees  here  planted  are  thriving  won- 
derfully, and  the  hedges  and  enclosures, 
which  are  many  and  extensive,  have  a  no 


less  flourishing  appearance.  Upon  these 
lands  there  is  a  line  spring  of  mineral 
water,  from  iron  or  steel,  as  it  turns  black 
when  spirits  are  mixed  with  it ;  it  has  been 
found  useful  in  many  cases.  The  noble- 
men, gentlemen  and  farmers  over  all  this 
country  are  very  public-spirited,  and  pay 
great  attention  to  improvements  and  pro- 
moting manufactures. 

There  are  no  fewer  than   132  towns  or 
villages  visited  in  the  course  of  the  tour, 
and  I  purpose  giving  several  short  extracts 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers.     The  entry  on  Edinburgh  is  the 
longest  and  extends  to  three  pages,  and  is 
mainly  taken   up   by  an   account   of  the 
woollen  industry  of  the  town,  with  accounts 
of  the  various  mills  in  operation  and  the 
number  of  people  employed.  Hat-making, 
blanket-making,    glove-making,  silk-iiKiking 
and  linen  are  all  brought  under  review.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  well-known  phrase, 
"There's  nothing  like  leather,"  and  appar- 
ently Mr.  Loch  must  have  been  of  that  way 
of  thinking,  for  leather  manufacture  comes 
in  for  special  commendation  from  his  pen — 
Several    very    extensive   tanneries  are 
carried    on    in   and    about  Edinburgh. 
Much  is  done  in  the  shoe  business  to 
great  perfection,  and  besides  supplying  the 
inhabitants,  large  quantities  are  annually 
exported.    The  manufacturers  of  leather 
in  this  place  have  indeed  acquired  so 
great  a  knowledge  in  that  article  that  they 
can  reduce  it  to  any  softness  or  hardness 
they  think  proper,  and  make  it  take  on 
as  fine  a  polish  as  marble.     Mr.  Gavin 
Wilson,  in  his  time,  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
genius  which  this  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced  — legs,  arms,  fiddles,  flutes, 
drinking    mugs,    ink-holders,  pen-cases, 
snuff-boxes,  and  in  short  everything  that 
can  he  thought  of,  he  makes  of  leather, 
to  the  utmost  satisfaction. 
In  regard  to  the  making  of  silk  he  makes 
!  the  following  reference — 

1  must  likewise  observe  the  advantage 
I  we  have  over  the  Spita-1  fields'  manufacturers 
j  in  the  silk  branch,  who  are  obliged,  by 
agreement,  to  pay  their  workmen  sixpence 
i  per  yard,  and  we  have  as  good  work  done 
j      at  threepence  half-penny  per  yard, 
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In  nearly  every  town  or  village  he  passes 
through,  the  author  usually  makes  note  of 
the  woollen  trade  and  number  of  people 
employed,  as,  for  instance,  the  town  of 
Haddington.  On  this  occasion  he  makes 
a  special  recommendation  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees — 

A  royal  burgh  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  water  Tyne.  The  wool  brought  into 
Haddington,  from  December,  1775,  to 
December,  1776,  was  about  6000  stones 
tron-weight,  value  ^2800  sterling.  .  .  . 
The  wool  is  chiefly  made  into  broad  cloths, 
from  4  -  to  10/6  per  yard;  blankets,  made 
in  the  English  way,  from  4/-  to  18-  per 
blanket,  size  two  by  two  yards,  to  three 
and  one  quarter  by  two  and  one  half  yards. 
They  also  make  a  narrow  woollen  cloth, 
which  is  sold  raw  from  the  loom,  unmilled. 
This,  however,  is  reckoned  a  bad  custom, 
as  these  goods  have  not  been  improved 
these  fifty  years,  and  are  now  rather  worse 
in  quality  than  the,y  were  at  that  time. 
Therefore,  it  werc'to  be  wished  that  the 
Honourable  Board  of  Trustees  would 
either  order  these  goods  to  be  milled 
before  bringing  them  to  market  thus 
manufactured  in  the  course  of  one  year ; 
and  likewise  that  they  would  discourage 
the  use  of  second-hand  or  old  cards, 
which  are  a  great  hurt  to  the  woollen 
manufacture.  The  extent  of  the  value  of 
goods  made  in  and  about  this  place  is 
computed  to  be  about  ^5000  sterling 
annually.  ...  If  the  Board  should 
decline  to  put  apprentices  to  weaving  as 
formerly,  their  stamp-maker  at  Haddington, 
William  Lindsay,  is  a  very  proper  person 
to  instruct  them.  He  makes  beaver  cloth 
from  the  pile  of  the  hare  and  rabbit,  of 
a  good  quality,  almost  equal  to  real  beaver 
made  in  France. 

Under  the  heading  of  Dunbar,  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  herring  fishing 
industry — 

Messrs.  Charles  and  Robert  Fall  and 
Company  carry  on  a  great  trade  to  all 
parts,  and  much  is  done  by  said  company  j 
and  others  in  making  red  herrings ;  also 
malt,  barley,  Hour  and  sundry  other 
branches.  The  process  of  curing  red  ; 
herrings  is  in   the  following  manner: —  j 


When  they  are  brought  from  the  boats  or 
vessels,  to  the  close  or  cellar,  they  are 
roused  with  salt,  great  or  small,  according 
as  they  are  meant  to  be  cured  for  export- 
ation, or  home  consumption.  If  for  the 
former,  great  salt  is  unquestionably  best. 
They  must  lie  so  salted  about  30  hours. 
They  are  turned  with  scoops,  and  the 
salt  thrown  over  them,  they  are  afterwards 
spitted  through  the  mouth,  with  wooden 
spits  of  four  feet  long,  and  then  hung  on 
spars,  at  proper  distances,  on  the  luffs  or 
rafters,  as  the  fishermen  call  them,  and, 
if  they  fall,  are  hung  on  tenter  hooks. 
Oak  wood  is  the  best  to  smoke  with, 
though  beech  may  partly  be  used.  The 
time  to  be  smoked  depends  upon  the  dry- 
ness or  dampness  of  the  weather ;  but 
the  attention  to  the  first  two  days  secures 
the  success.  It  will  take  three  weeks 
fully  to  cure  them,  if  the  weather  is 
unfavourable  ;  but  if  dry  and  clear,  four- 
teen days  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
barrel  contains  from  six  to  seven  hundred 
of  our  middle-sized  herrings  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  herrings,  how- 
ever, become  smaller  at  Yarmouth  ;  the 
barrels,  therefore,  will  contain  of  them 
from  eight  to  ten  hundred.  The  herrings 
on  the  west  coast  again  being  larger  than 
either,  I  suppose,  from  five  to  six  hundred 
of  these  may  fill  a  barrel.  They  are 
reckoned  at  five  score  to  the  hundred, 
and  the  number  contained  in  each  barrel 
is  marked  on  the  end  of  it  with  a  blacking 
brush.  The  average  price  is  25/-  per 
barrel,  ready  money,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
them  abroad. 

The  entry  for  Glasgow  consists  of  two 
pages,  and  reviews  in  detail  the  various 
industries  of  that  city.  After  making  special 
mention  of  carpet-making,  Mr.  Loch  pro- 
ceeds— 

The  number  of  looms  in  Glasgow  and 
its  environs,  employed  at  present,  is  about 
4000  in  all  the  different  branches  ;  besides 
at  Anderston,  one  mile  down  the  Clyde, 
on  the  Dumbarton  road,  full  500  looms 
are  at  work.  The  number  ot  people  in 
this  city  and  suburbs  is  about  38,000  :  the 
town  i.^  yearly  increasing,  and  good  regular 
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buildings  with  wide  open  streets.  Upon 
the  whole  it  is  a  neat  and  well-laid  out 
town.     Iron  work  of  all  kinds  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.    The  printed  linens  and 
cottons,  manufactured  last  year,  amounted 
to  the  value  of  ^150,000  sterling,  and 
the  duty  paid  upon  them  to  ,£10,000 
sterling.    The  duty  upon  wheel  carriages 
is  double  what  it  was  five  years  ago. 
Of  the  seaport  of  Inverkeithing,  in  Fife- 
shire,  Mr.  Loch  seems  to  think  that  the 
inhabitants   had  allowed  their  politics  to 
interfere  too  much  with  their  industry — 
A  seaport,  and  safe  harbour,  nigh  coals, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  burghs 
in  Scotland.    Their  politics  and  squabbles 
about  the  management  of  the  town  keep 
the  inhabitants  poor  and  insignificant,  and 
almost  totally  idle.  A.  C.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 

 *  

THE  BISHOP'S  LOCH. 
(Page  169.) 

Orem,  it  is  clear,  was  aware  of  two  lochs, 
both  of  them  known  in  his  day  as  "the 
Bishop's  Loch."  Both  lay  within  church 
lands.  One  was  of  old  called  Loch  Gowll, 
Gowllis,  or  Goule ;  the  other,  as  Orem  says, 
was  "called  of  old  the  Dean's  Loch." 
Boece's  statement  that  Bishop  Hugo  de 
Benhyem  died  at  the  Loch  of  Gowllis  may 
be  accepted  ;  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  also  accepting  Orem's  identification  of  the 
locality  of  "  Lochgoule,  now  called  the 
Bishop's  Loch,"  as  that  near  Parkhill,  for  he 
refers  to  the  Corby  Loch  as  being  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  noticeable  that  after 
dealing  with  the  Bishop's  Loch — known  as 
Lochgoule  —  Orem's  notes  immediately 
follow  on  to  deal  at  length  with  the  other 
Bishop's  Loch,  which  lie  distinguishes  as 
"the  Bishop's  Loch  of  Old  Aberdeen." 

The  heading,  as  printed,  is  "  Of  the 
Bishop's  Loch,  and  Customs  of  Old  Aber- 
deen." The  insertion  of  the  comma  appears 
to  spoil  the  meaning ;  for  what  he  was 
treating  of  was  one  property,  namely,  "The 
Bishop's  Loch  and  Customs  of  Old  Aber-  | 
deen."     There  was  no  confusion  between 


the  two  lochs  in  Orem's  mind,  nor  would 
there  have  been  any  in  Orem's  day.  The 
error  probably  arose  later,  by  cursory  readers 
of  Orem  concluding  that  there  was  but  one 
Bishop's  Loch,  viz.,  that  at  Old  Aberdeen  ; 
confusing  it  with  Loch  Goule  ;  and  finally, 
it  would  seem,  actually  transferring  that 
name  to  the  loch  near  the  Cathedral.  — W.  K. 

REVIEW. 

A  Reformed  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Observer,  and  Reformed 
Presbyterian's  Intelligencer;  or,  the  Elucidator 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Third  Reformation : 
being  a  Sketch  of  the  Conduct  of  Modern 
Reformers,  and  a  Summary  of  their  History, 
Principles  and  Testimony,  in  which  the 
Intolerant  Principles,  weak,  inconsistent  and 
narrow-minded  notions  ascribed  to  the 
Reformers  of  the  past  age,  are  contrasted 
with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments 
of  Modern  Covenanters.  And  a  view  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Reformed  Synod  of 
Scotland,  in  endeavouring  faithfully  (as  they 
profess)  to  maintain  and  diffuse  the  Principles 
of  the  Reformation  .  .  .  Edinburgh ; 
Printed  for  J.  Dow,  bookseller,  No.  5,  South 
Hanover  Street,  by  J.  Glass,  South  Bridge. 
1824.  No.  i,  January,  1824.  Price  3d. 
i2mo.,  24  pp. 

The  objects  of  the  journal  are  set  forth 
in  an  "Address  to  the  Members  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland," 
the  third  paragraph  of  which  is  : — 

"  In  no  period  of  the  history  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  Constitution  do  we  consider 
such  a  Publication  was  more  called  for 
than  in  the  present,  when  the  whole 
structure  of  our  peculiar  profession  is 
undergoing  a  new  modification,  and  that 
too  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  openly 
avow  sentiments  regarding  Reformation 
principles  which  we  consider  of  a  very 
objcctional  nature,  while  the  proceedings 
of  our  Synod  in  conforming  to  their 
desires,  and  endeavouring  to  promote 
their  views,  appear  to  us  in  no  less  question- 
able form  :  and  the  conduct  of  several  of 
our  Ministers  and  Judicatories,  and  their 
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treatment  of  various  individuals  who  have 
objected  to  their  measures,  declined  con- 
forming to  their  views,  or  opposed  their 
proceedings,  loudly  call  for  public  expo- 
sure." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  this 
print  is  an  ephemeral  pamphlet  thrown  into 
magazine  form  or  whether  it  was  really 
intended  to  be  a  serious  periodical.  The 
contents  are  made  up  of  a  long  ex  parte 
statement  on  the  politics  of  the  church  in 
connection  with  which  the  paper  professes 
to  be  published,  the  publisher  being  known 
otherwise  for  his  interest  in  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  creditable  production,  for  some 
mistakes  arise  not  from  errors  of  the  press, 
but  from  sheer  ignorance.  Thus  the  Diuiciad 
is  referred  to  as  the  Duncaid,  and  that  well- 
known  defence  of  covenanting  principles, 
Thorburn's  Vindicue  Magistratus  as  Vindictia 
Magistrates. 

The  journal  is  notable  because  it  adds  to 
the  small  number  of  the  periodicals  issued 
in  the  interests  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  See  5.  N.  &>  <?.,  2nd  S.,  IX, 
102;  Iv.,  139.  Only  one  issue  has  come 
under  observation,  but  it  is  an  addition  to 
the  known  Bibliography  of  Edinburgh 
Periodical  Literature.  W.  J.  C. 


dlueries. 

151.  Robert  Morrison,  the  Chinese 
Missionary. — This  famous  missionary  (1782- 
1834)  was  the  son  of  James  Morrison,  jun., 
"  near  Dunfermline,"  who  migrated  early  in 
life  to  Northumberland,  where,  according  to 
the  missionary's  widow  ("Memoirs  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  Robert  Morrison,"  1839,  i,  1), 
he  "obtained  a  livelihood  by  agricultural 
pursuits."  Was  James  Morrison  of  Aber- 
deenshire stock? — J.  M.  B. 

152.  Donan.  —  It  is  mentioned,  I  think, 
in  the  Fasti  Ecclesicr  that  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Donan,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Stranraer 
Synod  about  1783,  was  interested  in  the 
archaeology  and  genealogy  of  his  county,  and 
had  written  archaeological  and  genealogical 
sketches.  Are  any  works  of  his  in  exist- 
ence?   He  married  a  Miss  Gordon,  lias 


he  descendants?  Who  were  his  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters? — D.  C.  M. 

153.  McBryde.  —  (1)  In  the  Retours  of 
heirs  for  Wigton,  March  26,  1667,  appears — 
John  McBryde,  heir  of  Alexa?ider  McBryde, 
Merchant,  Burgess  of  Stranraer,  in  the  lands 
of  Auchinrie  in  the  Parish  of  Portmont- 
gomerie.  Wanted  the  names  of  parents  of 
the  above  Alexander  and  those  of  his 
son  John's  descendants.  (2)  Could  John 
McBryde  of  Auchinrie  have  been  the  same 
as  John  McBryde  who  was  admitted  a  Free 
Stapler  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  6th  March,  1644?- 
He  signed  the  Covenant,  Holywood,  Co. 
Down,  the  same  year.  In  1666  he  paid 
the  hearth  money  tax  in  Belfast.  This  John 
was  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Rev. 
John  McBryde  or  Mc Bride  (both  spellings 
appear  in  references  to  him),  minister  to  a 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Belfast,  and  of 
Borgue,  Kirkcudbright,  1689.  This  -Rev. 
John,  during  his  periods  of  exile  from  Ire- 
land, resided  in  Stranraer,  and  corresponded 
with  members  of  his  congregation  from  there. 
In  the  account  of  his  grandson,  David 
McBride,  M.D.,  Dublin  (d.  1778),  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Encyl.  Brit.,"  1802,  it  is 
stated  that  he  "  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  the  Co.  of  Galloway  in 
Scotland."  (3)  The  Rev.  John  McBride 
left,  in  addition  to  his  son  Robert,  minister 
in  Ballymoney,  Ireland,  two  other  sons, 
David  and  Alexander.  Did  they  leave  de- 
scendants ?  (4)  In  the  Memoirs  of  James 
Boswell  the  following  appears,  "  His  wife, 
whom  he  loved  as  dearly  as  when  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  is  a  relation  of  Lord  Eglin- 
ton,  a  true  Montgomery.  The  M.P.  for 
Plymouth,  Captaiti  Mcbride,  is  the  cousin 
of  his  wife  and  the  friend  of  his  heart." 
In  his  will  he  left  a  mourning  ring  to 
"Captain  Mcbrydc  of  the  R.N."  The 
name  is  spelled  both  ways  in  the  memoirs. 
In  what  way  was  John  McBride,  Captain  in 
the  Navy,  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  and 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  John,  related  to 
Mrs.  Boswell?— D.  C.  M. 

151.  Explanation  of  Rhyme  Wtanted. 

i  — In  a    collection   ot    verses   I   found  the 
I  following,  which  is  said  to  refer  to  certain 
Forfarshire  or  Fifeshire  lairds — 
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Cariston  and  Pyetstone, 

K  irk  fort  ha  v  and  the  Drum, 
Are  four  o'  the  maist  curst  lairds 

That  ever  spak'  \vi'  tongue.  A. 

155.  Meaning  of  Word  "Mexsal."— In 
reading  the  account  of  certain  old  churches, 
I  found  several  of  them  styled  as  "  mensal." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ? — R.R. 

150.  Alexander  Oarrioch  of  Mergie. 
— This  gentleman  was  a  leading  insurgent  in 
Kincardineshire  during  the  Rising  of  1745. 
Can  any  reader  inform  me  of  what  family  of 
Oarrioch  he  was?  If  married,  and  to  whom. 
What  became  of  him  after  Culloden,  and 
what  was  the  date  of  his  death? — Alexr. 
Mackintosh. 

157.  Title  of  Book  Wanted. — Copied 
from  the  binding  of  "The  Shorter  Catechism 
Explained7''  (Oliver  &  Boyd,  184c;). — Jaco- 
bum  Gordoun  de  Meythlick,  Willelmum 
Hay  de  Dalgaty,  Robertum  Turing  de 
Foverne,  Joannem  Gordoun  de  Petlurg, 
Patriciiun  Chene  de  Essilmont.  Willelmum 
Cheyne  de  Arnage,  Joannem  Mortimer  de 
Cragyvar.  Andream  Vdny  de  Tullery, 
Walterum  Barclay  de  Kynarroquhy,  Rober- 
tum Gordoun  de  Halheid,  Robertum  Innes 
de  Kinkell,  Patricium  Levth '  de  Harthill, 
Alexandrum  Iruing  in  Ardley,  Walterum 
Barclay  de  Towy,  et  Joannem  Cheine  de 
Strallocht."  Sasine  of  these  lands  was 
accordingly  given  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
Februrary,  1579-80,  through  William  Innes 
his  attorney,  to  Robert  Innes  of  Innermarkie, 
as  heir  to  his  uncle,  by  David  Gunner  mair 
depute  of  the  Sheriffdom  of  Aberdeen.  The 
warrant  for  the  infeftment  is  a  precept  dated 
12th  February,  1579-S0,  by  John  Leslie  of 
Balquhane,  sheriff  of  Abirdene,  addressed  to 
Maister  Gilbert  Bissat,  mair  of  fee.  and  his 
deputes.  The  witnesses  to  the  infeftment 
are  William  Hay  of  Delgaty,  Robert  Cheyne 
in  Caldwallis,  John  Cowper,  and  John 
Lyoun.  (Originals  in  the  charter  chest  at 
Ellon.)  The  above  is  evidently  a  fragment 
of  a  book.  What  is  the  title  thereof? — 
Alexr.  Rattray. 

15S.  Cabrach  Student  at  Edinburgh. 
— What  was  the  name  of  the  "Student  at 
Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the  Cabrach"'? 
The  "Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Keith/' 
p.  219. — Alexr.  Rattray. 


159.  Maggot. — There  is  a  piece  of 
ground  near  the  shore  at  Inverness  known 
as  "The  Maggot,"  which  name  local  anti- 
quaries derive  from  a  supposed  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  There  is  also  a 
"  Maggot,"  similarly  situated,  at  Nairn,  but 
at  neither  place  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
record  of  a  St.  Margaret  dedication.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there 
is  a  "Maggot''  at  any  other  places  along  the 
coast  or  elsewhere,  and,  if  so,  what  is  its 
supposed  origin  ? — M. 

160.  The  Drum  Stone,  Auchronje. — 
While  engaged  recently  in  work  connected 
with  megallithic  remains  in  Aberdeenshire, 
1  happened  to  be  in  the  Skene  district,  and 
while  searching  for  a  reported  standing  stone 
near  Auchronie,  I  came  across  what  is  known 
as  "The  Drum  Stone,"  of  which  I  had  heard 
but  which  I  had  never  seen.  It  turned  out 
to  be  an  oblong  slab  of  granite,  set  in  a 
concrete  bed  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
and  mortar  wall  somewhat  on  the  archi- 
tectural lines  of  a  "  broch."  The  under- 
growth, broom  chiefly,  had  been  allowed  to 
run  riot,  and  from  the  road  the  edifice  now 
looks  more  like  a  lime  kiln  than  anything 
else.  On  the  stone  itself  is  engraved  "  Drum 
Stone.  141 1.  Battle  of  Harlaw."  Can  any 
reader  explain  what  is  the  origin  of  this 
stone,  and  of  its  name,  and  what  connection 
it  is  reputed  to  have  had  with  the  Battle  of 
Harlaw? — Alex.  Kfiller. 

161.  Pennan. — The  last  Lord  Eraser  is 
alleged  to  have  been  killed  through  falling 
from  a  cliff  here.  When  did  the  accident 
occur  ? — G. 

162.  Ord  -  of  •  Caithness.—  Particulars 
respecting  the  old  Sinclair  tradition  connected 
with  the  Ord  will  oblige. — R.  R. 

163.  Poem  Wanted.— The  following  lines 
occur  in  an  article  on  the  destruction  of 
churches  and  monasteries  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  : — 

An'  fearfu'  the  stramash  an'  stour 
Whan  pinnacle  cam'  doon  an'  tower, 
An'  Virgin  Maries  in  a  shoor 
Fell  flat  an'  smash  t  their  faces. 

Could  any  reader  inform  me  where  I  could 
find  the  poem  in  which  these  lines  occur? — 
J.  H.  W. 


i9i 


M#.  Theodore  as  an  Aberdeenshire 
Christian  Name. — When  and  why  did 
Theodore  become  a  Christian  name  in 
Aberdeenshire.  It  was  borne  by  Theodore 
Morison  of  Bognie  (1685-1766).  We  know 
that  Cosmo  came  into  the  north  because  the 
2nd  Duke  of  Gordon  named  his  son  after 
Cosimo  di  Medici.  Similarly,  Major  Peter 
Laurence  Gordon  (1841-1923),  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Cairnfield  Gordons,  got  his  name 
through  his  mother,  Sophie  Cloete  of  Dutch 
South  African  origin,  whose  grandmother 
was  a  Lourentz,  while  her  uncle  and  father 
were  "  Pieter."  A  very  interesting  table  of 
this  family  is  given  in  a  rare  pamphlet  (not  in 
the  British  Museum),  by  Lieut.  Col.  J.  G. 
Cloete,  who  wrote  a  little  history  of  his 
family,  published  at  Coimlature  in  1879. — 
J.  M.  Bulloch. 

105.  Old  Kennedy  Rhyme. — The  power 
and  importance  of  the  Kennedy  family  are 
said  to  be  expressed  in  an  old  rhyme.  Can 
any  reader  oblige  with  its  terms  ? — R.  Y. 

100.  The  Brig  "  Ctty  ok  Aberdeen." — 
The  "  Canton  Register "  (August  12,  1S34, 
vii,  125)  announces  that  the  brig  "City  of 
Aberdeen "  (260  tons),  which  arrived  at 
Canton,  under  the  command  of  Captain  James 
Monro,  from  Java  and  Singapore  in  July, 
1834,  was  to  sail  direct  to  Aberdeen  from 
Whampoa  in  November,  1834.  Who  owned 
her?— J.  M.  B. 

107.  Patrick  Henry,  the  eminent 
American  Patriot  and  Orator  (born 
1736,  died  1799). — His  .  father  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  and  his 
mother  a  cousin  of  the  Scottish  historian, 
Robertson,  and  a  cousin  also  of  the  mother 
of  Lord  Brougham.  Information  desired 
about  the  Aberdeen  forbears  of  Patrick 
Henry.  Was  he  related  to  the  Provost  Henry 
family  ?— W.  F.  W. 

108.  "The  Bonnie  Banks  o'  Loch 
Lomon'." — Will  any  reader  kindly  explain 
what  is  meant  by  "the  high  road"  and  "the 
low  road  "  in  the  chorus  of  this  song  ? — A.  S. 


Hnswers. 

4-8.  "Scamel"  (p.  61).—  In  a  Glossary  to 
Shakespeare's  works,  I  find  scamels  given  as 
Urn  pe  Ls.  —  J  ON  at  han  G  a  u  i  ,  D. 


50.  Strathaven  Tradition  (p.  61). — 
Andrew  Lang  in  "Adventures  among  Books," 
mentions  the  "  shot "  as  having  been  heard 
by  Miss  Nelly  MacWilliam  (his  collateral 
ancestress),  who  lived  at  Wester  Gauldwell, 
Boharm.  Vide  article  in  S.  N.  6°  Q.,  2nd 
series,  VII,  pp.  91-92,  "Andrew  Lang's 
Descent  from  the  ancient  House  of  Comyn." 
The  Wester  Gauldwell  family  removed  there 
from  Glenlivet  about  1693.— H.  D.  MacW. 

75.  The  Deil's  Reply  to  Burns  (pp.  94- 
95). —I  have  seen  this  poem  referred  to  as 
having  appeared  in  a  newspaper  during  the 
lifetime  of  Burns.  I  think  it  was  published 
about  thirty  years  ago  in  a  brochure  by 
J.  Davidson  &  Son,  Kirkcaldy,  wherein  it 
states  that  it  was  dated  from  Lumley  Den, 
Forfarshire,  6th  September,  1793,  and  is 
signed  James  Ditchburn,  Ushaw  Moor.  It 
contains  twenty-eight  stanzas.  I  have  never 
seen  any  information  regarding  Ditchburn. — 
Jonathan  Gauld. 

88.  Rhyme  regarding  Little  Kinkell 
(p.  no). —  This  rhyme  seems  to  consist  of 
one  verse,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Reid,  F.S.A.,  in 
his   "Annals  of  Auchterarder,"  gives  the 
following  as  the  true  reading  of  it : — 
"Was  there  ere  sic  a  parish,  a  parish,  a  parish, 
Was  there  ere  sic  a  parish  as  that  o'  Kinkell? 
They've  hangit  the  minister,  drooned  the  precentor, 
Danij  doon  the  steeple,  and  drucken  the  bell." 

Mr.  Reid  says: — "The  explanation  given 
of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
rhyme  is  that  the  minister  had  been  hanged, 
the  precentor  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  river  Earn,  from  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Trinity  Gask,  the  steeple  had  been  taken 
down,  and  the  bell  had  been  sold  to  the 
parish  of  Cockpen,  near  Edinburgh."  In 
Chambers's  "  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland," 
first  edition,  "Little  Dunkeld"  is  the  place 
given  in  the  rhyme,  instead  of  Kinkell.  I 
have  an  old  newspaper  cutting  of  a  poem 
on  the  same  subject  by  Adam  Crawford,  but 
limitation  of  space  prevents  it  being  given 
meantime. — Jonathan  Gauld. 

OS.  Surname  "Brisbane"  or  "  Birs- 
p.ank  (pp.  126,  143). — I  would  suggest  that 
this  surname  is  derived  from  "  Brice-bane," 
fair  Briee.  "Brieio  bane,"  a  leading  inhabit- 
ant of  Auchterarder,  was  a  witness  to  a 
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charter,  in  1370  (Charters  of  Inchaffray 
Abbey).  The  Brisbanes  of  Bishoptoun, 
acquired  the  lands  of  Killincraig  and  Goga, 
Parish  of  Largs,  circa  1400.  Their  estate 
was  in  1695,  by  a  crown  charter,  erected 
into  the  barony  of  Brisbane,  which,  thence- 
forth, became  the  usual  territorial  designation 
of  the  family.  The  above  appears  to  be 
the  origin  of  Brisbane  as  a  place-name. — 
W.  A.  T. 

118.  Surname  "Alel"  (p.  141).  —  This 
is  a  surname  derived  from  the  Christian 
name,  of  Hebrew  origin.  Abel,  chaplain  of 
St.  Andrews,  1 25 1  (Inchaffray  Charters). 
John  Abell,  in  Aberdeen,  1413  (Great  Seal). 
Ronald  Abell,  was  tenant  of  Over  AiTloch 
(Skene  par.),  1696.  James  Abell,  sub- 
tenant in  Aquhath  (Kinernie),  1696  (Aber- 
deenshire Poll  Book).—  W.  A.  T. 

137.    DUNNOTTAR    ANCIENT    StONKS  (p. 

174).  —  With  reference  to  the  stones,  Mr. 
T.  Smith  is  advised  to  consult  Dr.  John 
Stuart's  "Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland/' 
Vol.  I,  p.  14  and  plate  41 ;  Mr.  Romilly  Allen's 
"Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,"  Vol.  Ill,  part  1,  and,  specially, 
the  5th  series  of  the  last  mentioned,  Session 
1914-15  (pp.  33-49),  where  he  will  find  a 
paper  by  Mr.  James  Ritchie,  F.E.I.S.,  clari- 
fying the  whole  interesting  and  romantic  tale 
of  the  Dun-y-caer  Stones.  Dun-y-caer  is 
not  at  Dunnottar,  but  in  Strathlethan  Bay. 
"  Dinnacair  "  is  an  evident  popular  spelling. 
—A.M. 

143.  Thomson  and  Hamilton  Families 
(p.  174).  —  Andrew  Thomson  of  Banchory, 
who  was  born  on  27th  December,  1774, 
married  on  17th  May,  1797,  Helen,  second 
daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen. — C. 

141:.  Folk-song  Fragments  (p.  174). — 
In  Paul's  "  Past  and  Present  of  Aberdeen- 
shire," p.  131  the  following  is  given  : — 
Ca  Ilawkie,  drive  Ilawkie, 
Ca  Ilawkie  throu'  the  water, 

Ilawkie  is  a  good  milk  coo, 
Hit  Ilawkie  winrirt  wnde  the  water. 

I'll  ca«t  ail  my  hose  an"  sheen, 
An  I'll  diive  Ilawkie  thiuu'  I  he  water, 

II. 


14(>.  Keiths  of  North  field  (p.  175). — 
I  have  the  following  notes  hereon.  William 
Keith,  lately  pardoned  as  participant  in 
supposed  murder,  died  22nd  December, 
1766.  Katherine  Keith,  widow  of  Robert 
Gentleman,  Surgeon,  13th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
and  daughter  of  George  Keith  (Marischal) 
of  North  field,  died  2nd  May,  181 1,  in  Edin- 
burgh. James  Keith,  died  23rd  May,  1829, 
at  Claystiles,  Rathen,  aged  47.  Charles 
Keith,  grandson  of  Alexander  Keith  of 
j  Northfield,  died  14th  April,  1S42,  at  Clay- 
stiles, aged  97. — H. 

150.  George  Edwin  Ewing  (pp.  in, 
175). — Ewing  was  born  in  1  829,  and  although 
I  am  not  certain,  have  reason  to  believe  that 
his  native  city  was  Edinburgh.     He  received 
his  art  education  in  Rome,  studying  there 
under  Gibson.    On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
executed  many  important  works  on  com- 
mission,  including  busts  of  the    Printe  of 
I  Wales  (afterwards  King  Edward)  and  his 
j  children  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacLeod,  which  was 
done  by  command  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and 
I  also  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Teck.  His 
imaginative  art  was  specially  fine  ;  his  studies 
of  child  life  were  purity  itself.    One  of  his 
best  works  was  "  The  Covenanter."  Shortly- 
after  the  completion  of  the  Burns  statue  at 
Glasgow,  he  left  for  America,  and  during  his 
sojourn  there  pursued  his  profession  partly 
in  New  York  and  partly  in  Philadelphia.  He 
died  suddenly  at  the  Brevoort  Hotel,  New  York, 
on  26th  April,  1884,  while  executing  a  com- 
mission for  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving.  His 
medallion  of  Miss*  Helen  Terry  is  said  to  be 
j  most  successful,  but  his  portrait  of  Irving  as 
I  Hamlet  was  not  completed  when  he  died. 
;  The    following  touching  lines  appeared  in 
!  the  Glasgow  Bailie  at  the  time  of  his  death — 

Grim  death  has  stilled  the  music  of  Ids  tongue, 
Yet  to  our  ears  that  music  is  not  dead, 
We  who  did  know  him,  ere  die  years  had  shed 
Our  youthful  leaves  that  green  on  life's  tree  hung, 
j      We  still  can  hear  his  voice,  and  see  the  smile, 

And  watch  the  glance  that  could  old  care  beguile  ; 
His  name,  ay,  e'en  in  death,  wakes  up  again 
The  host  of  mirth— and  all  our  griefs  are  slain. 

Frank  Leslie. 
j     .  , — 
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THE   HISTORIC  RUIN  OF 
,  DUNNOTTAR. 

The  ruin  of  Dimnottar  Castle  stands  on  the 
rocky  cliffs  overlooking  the  sea  a  little  over  a 
mile  from  Stonehaven,  the  county  town  of 
Kincardine. 

To  trace  the  historical  importance  of  this 
fortress  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  time 
before  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  as  it  is 
mainly  through  the  disputes  connected  with 
the  religion  of  the  country  that  the  castle 
came  into  prominence. 

Before  the  Reformation  in  1560,  the 
nominal  religion  of  Scotland  was  Roman 
Catholicism,  but,  in  reality,  it  was  a  period 
of  the  grossest  immorality  and  irreligion. 
Nothing  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
remained  save  the  name.  Then  came  the 
Reformation  in  1560,  championed  first  by 
George  Wishart  and  later  by  John  Knox. 
In  1603  when  James  VI.  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  he  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government  and  introduce  Episcopacy  in  its 
stead.  This  policy  met  with  considerable 
success,  and  when  Charles  I.  became  king, 
the  petitions  of  the  Covenanters  for  a  with- 
drawal of  the  Episcopalian  innovations  were 
rejected. 

In  1639  Lord  Aboyne,  with  a  body  of 
over  two  thousand  men,  marched  from 
Aberdeen  to  proclaim  an  act  of  oblivion  to 
the  Covenanters  at  the  cross  at  Stonehaven, 
and  impose  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  Covenanting  Generals 
was  such  that  they  took  refuge  in  Dunnottar 
which  belonged  to  Earl  Marischal,  who  had 
declared  himself  a  Covenanter  in  the  previous 
year. 


From  this  time  encounters  between  the 
opposing  parties  were  frequent,  and,  after 
various  attempts,  the  Covenanters  defeated 
the  English  forces  and  obtained  possession 
of  several  strongholds  in  Scotland.  Charles 
was  thus  forced  to  conform  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  but,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  deserted  the  Covenanters,  the  tide 
of  battle  turned  against  them. 

In  1645  Montrose  marched  against  Aber- 
deen, and  after  terrifying  the  inhabitants  so 
that  many  fled  to  Dunnottar,  he  proceeded 
to  the  castle,  burning  barn-yards,  outhouses 
and  corn.  Nor  was  this  all,  the  town  of 
Stonehaven  was  reduced  to  ruins,  and 
Montrose's  career  of  cruelty  and  slaughter 
was  only  checked  at  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh 
where  he  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  the 
Continent.  After  the  execution  of  Charles 
L,  Charles  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon 
agreeing  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  Then  follows  the 
defeat  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Worcester, 
after  which  King  Charles  escaped  to  Nor- 
mandy. Earl  Marischal  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  is  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London 
till  the  Restoration. 

During  the  King's  exile,  Cromwell  pos- 
sessed the  entire  government  of  Scotland, 
and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Regalia  was  placed  in  Dunnottar  Castle  for 
safety.  In  1651-52  the  castle  was  besieged, 
and  on  the  garrison  refusing  to  surrender, 
the  stronghold  was  bombarded  by  land  and 
sea,  and  thus  captured  by  the  English.  Be- 
fore this  catastrophe,  however,  Mrs.  Grainger, 
the  minister's  wife  at  Kinneff,  a  small  village 
about  six  miles  south  of  the  castle,  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  Governor's  wife  in 
Dunnottar,  and    in    this  way  managed  to 
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smuggle  the  Regalia  out  of  the  stronghold 
before  it  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 
Fearing  lest  the  English  should  discover  the 
stratagem,  she  hid  the  Regalia  beneath  the 
flooring  of  her  husband's  church.  King 
Charles  was  restored  in  1660,  but  turned 
completely  against  the  Scots,  annulling  the 
Solemn  League  and.  Covenant,  and  declaring 
all  proceedings  since  1633  irregular.  This 
led  to  the  commencement  of  "Conventicles." 
During  the  whole  of  Charles'  reign  the 
Covenanters  were  cruelly  persecuted,  but 
the  crisis  came  in  1685  when  167  Cove- 
nanters were  made  prisoners  and  confined 
in  a  vault  in  Dunnottar  Castle,  now  known 
as  the  "Whig's  Vault/'  The  sufferings 
endured  by  the  Covenanters  in  this  vault 
remind  one  of  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta," 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  very  few  survived 
their  imprisonment.  A  stone  erected  to 
their  memory  can  still  be  seen  in  the  parish 
churchyard.  The  fortifications  of  Dunnottar 
were  dismantled  after  the  Jacobite  rebellion 
of  1 7 1 5,  but  the  ruin  still  stands  to  remind 
us  of  the  steadfast  faith  of  our  forefathers,  and 
what  they  endured  to  maintain  it. — Beatrice 
j.  Crowley. 

THKIEVE  CASTLE. 

Standing  on  a  small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  deep,  dark  Dee  is  an  ancient  keep  ; 
the  castle  of  Thrieve.  Four  square  to  the 
winds  and  rising  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet, 
its  old  grey  walls,  though  sadly  dilapidated, 
still  retain  some  of  their  ancient  grandeur, 
and  stand  grim  and  defiant  as  was  ever  the 
face  of  their  founder  Archibald,  the  first 
and  greatest  of  the  Douglases. 

The  roofless  walls  now  standing  are  not 
of  local  granite  but  of  common  whin  stone 
strongly  cemented  with  shell  lime.  The 
upper  apartments,  such  as  the  banquet 
hall  and  guest-chambers,  are  well  lighted 
by  small  Gothic  windows,  but  narrow 
loopholes  admit  a  dim  light  only  to  the 
lower  ones. 

The  main  doorway  is  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  castle,  on  a  level  with  the  second 
floor,  and  above  it  a  large  granite  block 
projects  from  the  wall.  This  block,  known 
as  the  Gallows'  Knob  or  Hanging  Stone,  is 


not  of  whinstone  like  the  rest  of  the  castle, 
but  of  grey  granite,  the  hardest  stone  avail- 
able being  necessary  for  the  savage  hanging 
business  of  the  Douglases,  who  used  to 
boast  that  this  stone  never  lacked  "a  tassel  " 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  malefactor,  or,  if 
none  such  were  in  custody,  some  unoffending 
vassal. 

The  barbican  which  enclosed  the  keep  on 
three  sides  is  now  in  ruins.  Of  the  circular 
towers  which  flanked  it  only  one  remains, 
and  it,  roofless  like  the  keep  itself,  is 
gradually  crumbling  away.  In  front  of  the 
barbican  is  a  deep  ditch,  formerly  filled 
with  water,  and  serving  as  a  further  protec- 
tion, but  now  dry  and  partly  filled  with 
loose  stones,  rubble  and  weeds. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  castle,  a  great, 
gloomy  room,  dimly  lighted  by  two  loop- 
holes was  used  as  the  arsenal  and  larder. 
In  the  middle  of  the  floor  is  a  deep  well, 
the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  oak  and 
which  always  contains  a  good  supply  of 
clear,  cool  water.  On  this  floor  also  is  the 
bottle-shaped  dungeon  in  which  Maclellan 
was  confined  till  led  forth  to  a  hasty 
execution  planned  by  Douglas  to  take  place 
before  the  King's  letter  could  save  him. 

The  floor  of  the  second  storey  has  dis- 
appeared, but  a  groove,  running  round  the 
walls  on  a  level  with  the  main  doorway, 
shows  where  it  once  was.  This  room  was 
the  soldiers'  barracks,  and,  at  a  pinch  could 
lodge  eight  hundred. 

Above  the  barracks  is  the  banquet  hall,  a 
lofty  room,  well-paved,  with  windows  facing 
in  all  directions,  at  one  end  a  great  open 
fireplace,  and,  at  the  other,  a  gaping  rent 
in  the  wall.  When  James  II.  was  besieging 
Thrieve,  his  artillery  had  no  effect  upon  the 
massive  walls,  so  McKim,  a  blacksmith,  and 
a  great  enemy  of  Douglas,  examined  the 
cannon  and  proposed  to  forge  a  larger  and 
better  one,  a  proposal  to  which  the  King 
readily  agreed.  At  Buchan  Croft,  McKim 
and  his  sons  forged  Mons  Meg,  the  old 
cannon  which  now  stands  on  the  ramparts 
of  Edinburgh  Castle.  With  great  difficulty 
this  immense  cannon,  weighing  six  tons,  was 
dragged  to  a  commanding  position  in  [rout 
of  the  castle  and  loaded  with  a  peck  of 
gunpowder  and  a  huge  granite  ball.  The 
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first  shot  was  so  effective  that  it  produced 
the  greatest  consternation  in  the  castle,  the 
second  went  through  the  wall  and  carried 
off  the  right  hand  of  the  Countess  Margaret, 
as  she  raised  the  wine-cup  to  her  lips.  A 
century  ago,  when  the  castle  was  being 
prepared  for  French  prisoners,  a  massive 
gold  ring  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Margaret 
de  Douglas,"  was  found  among  the  debris. 
The  ring,  however,  mysteriously  disappeared 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

The  rooms  above  the  banquet  hall  are 
now  unsafe  and  the  passage  to  them  blocked, 
so,  having  seen  all,  one  leaves  the  island  and 
crosses  the  Dee  by  the  Fords  of  Lochar, 
where  the  river  is  gradually  widening  as  the 
island  decreases  in  size,  for  this  isle  of 
Thrieve  though  once  twenty  acres  is  now 
barely  ten.  In  a  few  centuries,  perhaps, 
when  the  old  keep  has  further  decayed  it 
will  sink  for  ever,  and,  when  lost  and  for 
gotten  beneath  the  black  Dee,  forgotten  too 
will  be  the  Douglases  who,  despite  their 
faults,  were  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  the 
ancient  families  of  -Calloway. — Agnes  H. 
Johnstone. 

THE  CHANTER'S  HOUSE. 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  AN  OLD 
MORAYSHIRE  ESTATE. 

MILTON  BRODIE,  OR  WINDY  HILLS,  THE  HOME 
OF  THE  CHANTER  OF  MORAY. 

The  very  name  of  this  old  house  carries  us 
back  to  the  days  when  Morayshire  was  the 
home  of  monks  and  abbots,  when  religious 
houses  abounded,  when,  in  fact,  David,  that 
"sair  sanct  for  the  crown."  had  seen  for 
himself  that  the  wild  highlanders  of  the  north 
could  only  be  subdued  through  the  power  of 
the  Church. 

Kinloss  Abbey  thus  came  to  be  built,  and 
the  Cistercian  monks  made  their  influence 
felt  in  the  old  province.  They  were  an  older 
and  a  more  useful  body  than  the  Benedictines 
and  the  Franciscans,  who  held  sway  in  Elgin 
and  Pluscarden.  They  were  husbandmen, 
gardeners,  builders,  masons,  herbalists  and  a 
hundred  other  civilising  agents.  Naturally, 
then  they  resented  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  be  united  with  these  other  religious 
houses,  and  thereby  lose  their  identity.  The  j 
suggestion  came  from  the  Bishop  of  Moray.  I 


The  Bishop  of  Caithness,  seeing  trouble 
ahead,  proposed  that,  though  the  Kinloss 
monks  were  to  be  joined  to  the  Elgin 
Cathedral,  they  should  appoint  one  of  their 
own  members  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, who  was  to  be  the  Chanter  of  Moray. 
He  was  to  be  paid  ten  Saxon  shillings  a 
year,  he  was  to  have  a  stall  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  Elgin,  and  the  Abbey  of  Kinloss 
was  to  find  him  a  house.  Thus  did  it  come 
to  pass  that  Windy  Hills  was  built. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  a  single  house  with 
thick  walls.  A  few  monks  and  lay  brethren 
from  Kinloss  lived  with  the  Chanter.  To 
their  skill  and  patience  is  due  the  glorious 
old  garden  which  surrounds  the  house  to  this 
day.  They  cultivated  the  famous  apples  of 
which  mention  is  made  on  an  old  menu  card 
which  graced  the  dinner  table  when  our 
beautiful  Queen  Mary  stayed  for  a  couple  of 
days  at  Kinloss.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
"  Apples  from  the  Chanter's  garden  "  on  the 
old  card,  and  to  speculate  as  to  the  talk  the 
monks  had  the  day  they  gathered  the  fruit  for 
the  royal  lady. 

To  these  same  careful  old  monks  is  due 
the  wonderful  sun-dial,  with  its  live  exquisitely 
carved  figures,  and  its  five  gnomes.  At  the 
foot  of  the  garden  still  stands  an  old  watch 
tower,  and  from  the  top  of  it  one  can 
distinctly  trace  the  old  green  road,  along  which 
the  Abbot,  with  the  brethren,  used  to  walk  when 
in  spring  time  he  "  blessed  the  fields,"  that 
ancient  and  beautiful  ceremony.  At  the  foot 
of  the  garden  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  red- 
berried  elder  tree,  around  which  so  many 
legends  have  gathered.  Originally  it  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Glastonbury  from  the  staff 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  landed  in 
Britain  after  the  Crucifixion. 

In  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  old  house, 
the  spirit  of  the  past  seems  to  meet  you. 
You  can  almost  imagine  you  see  ghostly, 
monkish  figures  slipping  into  the  old 
"  spence "  or  parlour,  or  some  lay  brother 
passing  out  to  the  herb  garden  to  gather  a 
handful  of  carraway  seeds  to  flavour  the 
batch  of  "  wassails"   or  scones,1  for  which 

'The  recipe  for  making  "wassails"  was  handed 
by  a  lay  brother  to  a  baker  in  Kindhorn,  whose 
family  held  the  monopoly  for  making  this  dainty  for 
many  generations.  "  Findhorn  Wassails"  are  still 
famous. 
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Kinloss  and  Windy  Hills  alone  held  the 
recipe.  Upstairs  are  the  dormitories.  In 
the  Chanter's  day  these  were  furnished  in  the 
simplest  fashion  ;  a  straw  mattress  with  a 
single  rug  for  covering  was  all.  The  Chanter's 
bed,  which  stood  in  the  middle,  was  no  softer 
and  no  warmer  than  the  others. 

The  Reformation  brought  troubled  days 
to  the  Chanter's  House.  Windy  Hills  was 
sold  to  Gavin  Douglas,  who  borrowed  money 
from  Thomas  Brodie  of  Brodie,  and  conveyed 
the  estate  to  him  in  security.  Gavin  died  in 
debt,  and  Brodie  came  into  possession.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  portion  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  Brodies  for  some  time,  and  about 
1650  David,  second  son  of  Brodie  of  that  i 
date,  settled  it  on  his  natural  son,  John,  in  j 
whose  family  it  remained  for  four  generations. 
Each  owner  added  to  the  old  house,  altered 
it,  and  made  it  more  commodious,  but  the 
original  building  was  never  touched.  It 
remains  to  this  day  with  its  thick  walls,  small 
windows,  and  curious  old  world  air.  In  1685 
Francis  Brodie  of  Miltoun  refused  to  sign 
the  Test  Act,  and  was  fined  ^10,000.  In 
order  to  pay  this  fine,  Miltoun  was  sold  to 
Lord  Braco  in  1730,  and  James  Brodie  of 
Windy  Hills  dying  without  heirs,  left  the 
Chanter's  House  to  the  dispossessed  laird. 
His  sons,  George  and  Alexander,  succeeded 
him,  and  their  sister  Jean  married  James 
Innes  of  Banff.  From  this  lady  is  descended 
Mr.  Brodie  Innes,  the  present  laird  of  Windy 
Hills,  or  Milton  Brodie,  as  it  is  now  called. 
His  name  is  well  known  in  Scotland  and'  I 
England  as  an  authority  in  both  English  and 
Scottish  law.  As  a  novelist  he  holds  a  fore- 
roost  place.  One  of  his  novels,  "The  Devil's  | 
Mistress,"  is  intensely  interesting  to  us, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  old  province  of 
Moray  in  the  days  when  witchcraft  flourished, 
and  the  "Order  Pot,"  near  the  river  Lossie,  j 
claimed  victim  after  victim. 

Kinloss  Abbey  is  in  ruins,  the  Cathedral  of  I 
Elgin  shares  the  same  fate,  but  the  Chanter's  j 
House,  with  all  its    old  world  memories, 
abides  still,  dreaming  in  the  sunshine  amidst 
its  old  gardens  —  a  glorious  possession,  a 
wondrous  story. 

Elizabeth  Cameron. 


A  LEGEND  OF   THE  CLAN  ALLAN 
STEWARTS. 

At  the  time  when  inhabitants  of  Britain  were 
just  learning  civilisation,  Scotland,  and 
particularly  the  Highlands,  was  full  of 
legends.  One  learns  from  a  dictionary  that 
"legends  are  popular  traditions  current 
among  uneducated  people  in  uncivilised 
countries,"  but  to  this  day  many  of  the 
legends,  carefully  passed  on  from  father  to 
son,  are  recounted.  The  following  story  is 
one  of  those. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  life  of  Sir  Allan 
Stewart,  his  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  on 
returning  from  a  hunting  expedition,  learned 
from  a  retainer  that  a  priest,  notorious  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  all  that  was  unpriestlike. 
was  visiting  their  stepmother,  a  woman  who 
covered  a  deceitful  and  cruel  heart  with 
placid  smiles  and  an  open  countenance. 
Walter,  the  eldest  son  of  the  house,  on 
proceeding  to  that  lady's  sitting-room,  found 
her  sleeping  in  a  chair  before  a  well  laden 
table,  whose  appointments  showed  that  two 
people  had  dined  well.  On  questioning  her 
maid,  Walter  learned  that  the  priest  of 
Dalestie  had  just  left.  He  awoke  his 
stepmother,  but,  while  still  half-conscious, 
thinking  she  was  still  speaking  to  the  priest, 
she  revealed  that  they  had  been  wishing  for 
the  death  of  old  Sir  Allan. 

Shocked  and  disgusted,  and  filled  with 
intolerable  anger,  Walter,  who  already  acted 
as  chief  of  Clan  Allan,  rushed  from  the  room 
and  left  the  house,  followed  by  his  younger 
brother  Patrick,  and  a  few  clansmen. 
Making  his  way  to  the  adjacent  church,  he 
accosted  the  priest.  His  anger  was  increased 
to  white-heat  point  by  the  insolent  and 
aggressive  bearing  of  the  church  dignitary, 
and  he  suddenly  called  to  his  followers  to 
prepare  and  set  alight  bundles  of  faggots. 

Patrick,  less  headstrong  than  his  brother, 
interposed  between  them,  but  Walter,  his 
anger  not  one  whit  abated,  shoved  him 
roughly  aside,  so  that  he  fell. 

Nothing  loth,  at  Walters  command,  the 
followers  set  to  work  at  once,  the  poor  priest 
begging  for  mercy  the  while.  Sir  Walter 
had  granted  him  a  few  minutes'  grace  for 
prayers.    When  he  considered  he  had  given 
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him  enough  licence,  he  gave  the  signal — 
turned  aside  a  moment  —  heard  one  piercing 
shriek — and  when  he  looked  again,  the 
myriad  of  brilliant  sparks  rising  into  the  air 
from  the  fall  of  a  body  among  the  fuel, 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  miserable  object 
of  his  wrath  had  been  thrown  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  flames.  Another  and  fainter 
cry  made  him  turn  again  involuntarily 
towards  the  burning  pile.  There  a  face 
appeared,  distorted  with  torment  of  mind 
and  body,  and  fearfully  illuminated.  The 
body  reared  itself  up  a  moment,  as  if  by  one 
last  struggling  effort  of  life,  and  these  half- 
whispered  words  were  heard  above  the 
thundering  crackle  of  the  burning  wood  — 
"  Walter  Stewart — thy  grave  is  near  !  " 

The  pile  blazed  up ;  the  flames  gradually 
sank,  and  the  clansmen  turned  over  the  fuel 
until  not  a  sign  of  a  human  body  remained. 

They  then  turned  homeward,  without 
noticing  that  Patrick  was  not  of  the  party. 

Patrick  —  had  Walter  but  known  it  he 
would  have  been  greatly  troubled,  for  he 
loved  his  brother  dearly — was  lying  uncon- 
scious where  he  had  fallen,  his  head  having 
struck  a  sharp  stone. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  he  was 
being  attended  to  by  a  friend,  Arthur  Forbes, 
brother  of  the  girl  he  loved.  Her  father 
looked  upon  the  match  with  a  hostile  eye 
because  of  the  many  petty  feuds  between 
Clans  Allan  and  Forbes.  But  that  night,  on 
going  for  a  solitary  walk,  Catherine,  his 
sweetheart,  was  kidnapped  by  Cateranes,  or 
freebooters,  chief  of  whom,  unknown  to 
Patrick  and  Walter,  was  their  half-brother, 
Murdoch,  who  wanted  Catherine  for  his 
own  wife.  When  Patrick  brought  her  back 
safely,  her  father  became  reconciled  to  the 
match,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
wedding. 

The  next  day,  while  out  hunting,  Patrick 
unluckily  became   separated   from  Walter. 


Later,  he  met  a  follower  who  told  him  it  was 
unsafe  to  return  home,  since  he  was  believed, 
by  his  father  and  the  clan,  to  be  guilty  of 
murdering  Walter.  So  Patrick  went  to 
Catherine's  home.  Here,  all  preparations 
were  made  for  the  wedding,  which  was  just 
in  progress  when  Murdoch,  with  a  large 
following  of  the  clan,  arrived  to  take  Patrick 
prisoner.  Matters  would  probably  have 
taken  a  nasty  turn  had  not  two  men, 
formerly  befriended  by  Walter,  come  for- 
ward as  witnesses  of  his  murder  by 
Murdoch.  And  so  it  was  Murdoch  who 
was  conducted  home  as  prisoner.  When 
they  reached '  home  they  found  Sir  Allan 
had  been  murdered ;  and  by  mistaking 
Patrick  in  the  dark  for  Murdoch,  Lady 
Stewart  revealed  it  was  by  her  hand  he 
had  perished. 

Lady  Stewart  and  Murdoch  were  locked 
up,  preparatory  to  their  being  hanged  on  the 
morrow,  but  both  chose  to  take  an  easier 
way  out,- and  ended  their  miserable  lives  by 
taking  poison. — Mona  I.  Milne. 
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the  archaeological  viewpoint,  of  the  "noblest  of  northern  castles."  A  full 
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Castle  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  great  French  Castle  of  Coucy,  destroyed  during  the 
late  war. 
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The  Firm  with  a  Reputation  to  Maintain 
for  Excellent  Goods  and  Good  Service. 


Sole  Agents  for  "POLAR"  Sets  and  Parts. 


Managing  Director — W.  W.  INDER,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Radio  Engineers;  over  eight  years  Principal,  the  Scottish 
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SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  LONG  JOURNEYS. 
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Manufacturers  of  Superphosphates  arid  other  Fertilisers  foi  all  kinds  of  Crops. 
Dealers  in  Oilcakes  and  all  sorts  of  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Cuttle,  Pi^s  and  Poultry. 
Grain  Merchants — Oats,  Barley  and  Wheat. 
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THE  ROYAL  ATIJEN.EUM 
RESTAURANT  AND  GRILL  ROOM 

Chops  and  Steak-  trow  the  Silver  Grill  done  to  a  turn. 
Patronised  by  the  leading  Tuwn  and  Country  Families, 

Professional  and  Bu*incss  Gentlemen. 
THEATRE  DINNERS.  A  SPECIALITY', 

SERVED  FROM  6  P.M.,  b/6. 

Proprietor:  JOHN  MITCHELL. 
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|  J.  WALKER  &  SDN  are  the  oldest  established 
j  Practical  Umbrella-makers  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land. We  have  the  largest  selection  of  the  best 
I  and  most  up-to-date  Umbrellas  in  town.  Give  us 
;    a  trial  and  convince -yourselves  that  each  umbrella 

is  a  genuine  bargain. 
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!      *  J.  WALKER  k  SON, 
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39  Sehoolhill,  Aberdeen. 
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